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THREE FALSE TEETH. 


T IS difficult to conceive a woman more 
blinded by vanity than when, her age 
being forty, she marries a man six-and 
twenty, in full and unquestioning confidence 
of a blissful voyage on the sea of matrimony 
until ‘her life’s end. 

Thus, under the most favorable conditions, 
when the woman is well favored as regards 
personal appearance, and admirably pre- 
served for her years, kindly tempered and 
cheerfully willing to yield to her husband in 
all things reasonable; and he—well, not 
ugly, but, to put it mildly, one who would 
scarcely aspire to take first prize at a manly 
beauty show, a quiet and amiable creature, 
eschewing the frivolities of life, and delight- 
ing in nothing so much as the comforts of 
home. 

Such a pair may get on tolerably well to 
gether. But instead, let the woman be 
* plain,” suspicious, and sourly conscious of 
her unatiractiveness, and the man a hand- 
some, pleasure-seeking, selfish spendthrift, 
impatient of restraint, and what can result 
but misery? Especially if she has all the 
money and he has none. Then it may end 
in murder, or in something so closely resem- 
bling it that twelve British jurymen, after 
listening to the case with exemplary pa- 
tience for three days, and laying their wise 
heads together for as many hours, can arrive 
at no other conclusion. 

Possessed of the comfortable sum of £5000, 
encontrolled and her own to do with exactly 
as she pleased, Miss Jane Costick discovered 
that money would not secure her a husband. 
Not an eligible one, that is to say. From 


the age of twenty upward there were’ never 


lacking wooers who were perfectly willing 


to mate with her for the sake of her money. 
But it is easy to understand that under such 
conditions a very plain woman, assuming 
her to be possessed of common sense, would 
naturally be more capable of judging be- 
tween the real love and the sham than one 
pretty enough to harbor the conceit that she 
cau command the homage of the other sex, 
and that, however lavishly the same may be 
bestowed, it is no more than her due. 

Miss Costick was hard featured and stern 
looking. Thin-lipped and wide-mouthed, 
with a nose of no particular style, bat of the 
composite order, and with light gray eyes 
deeply set in their orbits. But just as there 
are women who would marry Lazarus him- 
self if he had picked up crumbs enough, so 
there are solid business men—and many of 
them of not the worst sort, either—who, 
seeking a wife, are willing to waive face and 
figure for a fair equivalent in shape of a 
handsome balance at the lady’s bankers. 

Such were among those that came court- 
ing Miss Costick, but she would have none 
of the professional fortune hunter and the 
passionate lover—fine dashing fellows both 
of them, who found themselves mystically 
attracted toward her by something more 
subtle and soul-alluring than mere beauty, © 
and they could not possibly continue to exist 
a week longer unless she consented to be 
theirs. But they were one and all treated to 


such a liberal allowance of cold-shoulder Ba 


that, in a manner of speaking, few of them , 
cared to send up their plate again for another 
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© ‘serving, and the lady remained Miss Costick 


still until sbe was aged forty-one next birth- 
day. 

It was not until then that she met with 
Mr. Bernard Bellwood. Bernard was a 
handsome fellow. Not remarkably stalwart 
or strikingly intellectual, but with faultless 
features and fine eyes and wavy brown hair, 
and such a mustache that female admirers 
felt convinced they had never set eyes on 
anything more lovely—until’ Mr. Bellwood 
opened his mouth, and displayed his double 
row of pearly teeth, and then they wavered 
in their opinion. 

Of engaging manners and liveliest tem- 
perament, Bernard Bellwood was frankness 
itself. 

** Marry,” he would say, when rallied on 
the subject, ‘‘ why, so I would. But what 
business has a poor wretch such as I am with 
a wife? Wasting my life! Why, of course 
Iam. Why don’t some sensible, plain-look- 
ing party, with plenty of money, make up 
to me, and rescue me from perdition? Upon 
my soul, I am in earnest. I would marry 
such a woman Seereent make her a 
good husband.” 

Whether this avowal came to Miss Cos- 
tick’s knowledge is not known, but as events 
transpired, it seems not impossible, The 
two met, and Miss Costick’s cautiousness 
was conquered by the gentleman's candor. 

*¢ You see in me, my dear.j{madam, a man 
utterly without means. Nay, I will not con- 
ceal from you that I am most deucedly in 
debt, and in my present reckless mood there 
8 every prospect of my going} from bad to 
* worse. But you may believe me when I 
say that I am heartily sick and tired of my 
present way of living, and would willingly 
alter it. Take me as I am, and I swear by 
all that I hold sacred that I will earnestly do 


“ my best to make you happy.”’ 


And the end of it was that, before many 
-weeks had elapsed, she gave him a check for 
£860 to pay all he owed, and:married him. 

But however much the reader may here- 
after feel disposed to commiserate with Mr. 
Bellwood on his hard fate, it is undeniable 
that at this stage of his career he was a 
rascal double-dyed. He was all the time 
intimate with.an extravagant, profligate 
woman, and, all other means having failed 
him, it was solely that he might provide him- 


‘self with money to continue the disgraceful 


connection that, under stress of desperation, 
he proposed marriage to Miss Costick. 
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It was a brutal and cowshite thing to do, 


and all the worse because Miss Montmorency 
knew all about it, and indeed was his adviser, 
the plan between them being that in as 
short a time afterward as possible, Bellwood 
was to secure all the money he could wheedle 
his wife out of, and with it the iniquitous 
pair were to make a pleasant voyage to Aus- 
tralia. 

But in this they were both disappointed, 
Mr. Bellwood no doubt surmised from his 
wife’s free-handed generosity in paying his 
debts, that with a little manceuvering, he 
should soon succeed in getting the bulk of 
her fortune into his hands. But Mrs. Bell- 
wood had her own peculiar ideas concerning 
money matters, and he found that her prop- 
erty was secured to her hard and fast. No 
husband could have behaved better than he 
did during the first few months, and she 
loved him with all her heart, but never in 
her life had she wasted a single pound, and 
in making him an allowance of £200 a year 
as pocket money, she no doubt considered 
that she was treating him liberally. 

He tried coaxing and cajoling, but his wife 
remained obdurate. Then his gayety forsook 
him, and he became dejected and reckless, 
and when, in alarm, she insisted on knowing 
the reason why, he contritely confessed then 
that he had concealed the fact that his debts 
before marriage were not £350, but £1350, 
and the man to whom the £1000 was owing 
was threatening him, and would certainly 
put him in prison unless the amount were 
paid within a week. 

It may have been that there was that in 
his manner while making the sad revelation 
that roused her suspicions, for, after all, he 
was but a shallow-pate, and she a particularly 
shrewd woman, and she insisted on seeing 


. the inexorable ereditor, to be taken to him 


at once, Had he been prepared beforehand, 
his eourse would have been easy enough, but 
not being clever at sudden expedients, there 
was nothing for it but for him to be furiously 
indignant at the insult she offered him in 
questioning his veracity, and that was their 
first quarrel, 

She aceused him of marrying her for the 
sake only of her money, on which he coolly 
laughed in her face. ‘‘ The idea,’’ he said, 
“of her for a moment pretending that she 
was not perfeetly well aware of that from the 
first! She had got what she bargaiged for— 
@ young and handsome husband—and she 
now refused to pay the price. Who, then, 
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was mean and mereenary—he or she?” 
But he was altogether in error if he thought 
to convince her by such an argument as that. 
She flatly refused to accede to his request as 
regarded the thousand pounds, and bluntly 


_ told him that she believed the “‘ creditor” to 


be a purely imaginary person, his design 
being to delude and cheat her. 

Mr. Bellwood left his wife in a rage 
and went straight to St. John’s Wood, and 
informed his friend, Miss Motmorency, of 
the failure of his endeavor to ‘‘ put the screw 
on,’’ and the row that had taken place. The 
lady did not hesitate to express her opinion 
that he had acted very foolishly, and that 
the best thing he could do was to make it up 
with the ‘* old woman,” and try and obtain 
what he wanted by wheedling and flattery. 

But it was too late for that now. His wife’s 
hard and unforgiving nature could not brook 
the sneers and taunts he had cast at her, and 
he night as well about have tried to thaw the 
north pole. He should have his two hundred 
a year to waste as he pleased, and no more. 
Whatever he required for his personal use 
she would pay for. If he were dissatisfied 
with those terms, and chose to live apart 
from her, she would offer no objection, 

In the face of such insurmountable obsta- 
cles to Mrs. Bellwood’s check book, there 
was nothing for her husband but to try his 
luck in another direction. His wife had 
some very beautiful antique jewelry that had 
been in the family since her great-grand- 
father’s time. It was contained in a case 


conveniently portable, and it was a mere 


matter of breaking open a locked drawer in 
her dressing-room to get at it. And one 
day, to Mrs. Bellwood’s dismay, lo! the 
treasured jewels were missing! 

They were worth several hundred pounds, 
and after what had occurred she not un- 
naturally suspected her husband. She said 
nothing to him, however, but set a watch, 
and within a week her personal spying was 
rewarded. Her husband accompanied a lady 
to the theatre, and occupying a box exactly 
opposite, Mrs. Bellwood saw that her youth- 
ful bosom was adorned with a pearl necklet, 
with a diamond pendant, part of the precious 
goods stolen from her drawer. 

There could be no doubt as to the identity 
of the article in question. Mrs. Bellwood’s 
opera glasses were powerful, and she could 
have counted every pearl—every stone. 

Quite quietly, and without any display of 
temper, at the breakfast table next morning, 


she informed him of the discovery she had 
made. She was quite satisfied as to who it 
was that had robbed her, she told him 
calmly, but she had no wish that the persons 
implicated should be publicly exposed. All 
that she stipulated for was that the jewel 
case, with its contents intact, should be 
restored to her within a week. If that were 
not done, those concerned would have to 
abide by the consequences. 

If there were anything that amazed her 
guilty husband more than her unimpassioned 
way of making this announcement, it was 
that she made it in the presence of the ser- 
vant. Mary, who had come in to remove the 
breakfast things, stood by the table with her 
mouth ajar and her eyes wide open in won- 
derment, and heard every word. 

‘Good heavens, madam!’’ he cried, be- 
fore this amazed witness, “‘ have you lost 
your senses? How dare you? Leave the 
room, Mary!” 

But Mary, being hindered with the break- 
fast tray, could not very quickly obey her 
master’s command, and before she had closed 
the door, distinctly heard him saygto his wife 
in an undertone and with an oath, “ There 
shall be an end to this one way or neethee. 
There shall, by God!” 

Mary Jones.s at the trial that 
were the words she heard, and no amount of 
cross-examination could shake her testi- 
mony. 

‘* And how long afterward did you remain 
in the house ?’’ was asked her. . 

‘‘ Only until next day. Master discharged 
me in the presence of mistress. He paid me 
my wages due and a month over, and told me 
to pack my boxes and leave the house imme- 
diately. I did not ask for a reason why; I 
did not think it was my place todo so. But 
I set it down in my mind that it was on 
account of what I had overheard the day 
before.” 

It was not a large house, that in which the 
Bellwoods reaided—a detached villa—some- 
what solitarily situated on the way to Beck- 
enham from Norwood. Mary Jones left on 
Tuesday afternoon, and after’ that Mrs. Bell- 
wood was not seen alive. 

It was not until she had been missing 
three days that her husband caused any in- 
quiries to be made for her. He himself had 
not been home during that time. His ex- . 
planation of this was that his wife and he 
had not been on very good terms of late, 
and he thought she had left him in a fit of 
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temper and would presently come back 
again; meanwhile he had been staying with 
a friend, a solicitor’s clerk, at St. John’s 
Wood. He had no idea where his wife had 


gone, or how she was dressed her she left’ 


home. 

To publish an adiverthioeatitt rately 
descriptive of her appearance it neces- 
sary to ascertain this last, #id Mary Jones 
was called in to ascertain what garments 
were missing. There were none missing. 
The absent woman was possessed of no othor 
outer garmentsjbut those remaining on the 
premises—no other hat, or bonnet, no other 
walking-shoes. It was winter time, but she 
had gone without muff or cape; she had not 
taken an umbrella even. 

It was scarcely surprising that suspicion 
began to be excited. The police were com- 
municated with, the house searched, and a 
very short time after the investigation began 
Mr. Bellwood was in custody. _ 

The gravest evidences were brought to 
light indicating that the missing woman had 
been foully dealt with. In the back garden 
and closely adjoining the house, there was a 
shed or outhouse, and the previous tenant 
had kept a large stock of poultry, and had a 
fireplace and boiler there to cook food for 
them. Bleod spots were found on the shed 
floor, and several splashes of the same on 
thé wall near the door. Nothing was dis- 
covered in the fireplace, but there were un- 
mistakable signs of there having been a fire 
quite recently, and on search being made in 
the dust bin the result was an important 
“find.” It showed beyond a doubt that, for 
some purpose at present enshrouded in mys- 
tery, some of the absent woman’s clothes 
had been destroyed by burning. 

' ‘Great pains had been taken with a View to 
reduce everything to ashes, but the endeavor 
had not been completely successful. Some 
small scraps of dark blue merino were pro- 
duced and identified by Mary Jones as being 
the color and material of a dress her mistress 
‘wore commonly in the house—a dark blue 
dress, with a row of embossed blue glass 
“buttons down the front, and two such but- 
tons were sifted out of the aches. More 
evidence still was brought to light in the 


‘dust bin. The charred remains of a lady’s 
-  eorset—merely the metal eyelet holes and the 


steel “‘ busk”—and two blackened silver 
clasps that once were attached to a pair of 
elastic garters—to Mrs. Bellwood’s garters, 

as testified by Mary Jones. Incarcerated 


morsels of flannel, of calico, of silk, were 
yielded by the inexorable sifting, showing 
that probably an entire suit of a female’s 
wearing apparel had been burnt. But may- 
be not in the fire-grate in the shed! This 
doubt, however, was soon set at rest. Close 
examination discovered, clinging to one of 
the bars, a tiny lump of melted glass, and 
sunk in it a metal shank. It was the re- 
mains of one of the blue glass dréss buttons 
from the dress front. 

Bellwood appeared horror-stricken and 
astounded, as one after another these tell- 
tales were brought to light, and his anguish 
of mind, that he should be suspected of a 
crime so terrible, had, it was said, completely 
prostrated him. His friends ridiculed the 
idea of his being guilty. What could be 
more preposterous, they asked, than that he 


‘should contemplate such a dreadful deed ? 


He had nothing to gain by his wife’s death, 
and everythingtolose. Beside, the evidence 
that a murder had been committed was at 
present anything but conclusive. > 

But, even those who are most convinced 
of Bellwood’s innocence were dismayed 
when they read in the newspapers an ac- 
count of the preliminary examination before 
the magistrate. The evidence known to be 
in the hands of the police was insignificant, 
compared with what they were then prepared 
to produce. 

There had been further sifting, and three 
teeth had turned up! 

Not natural teeth, but artificial ones. 
They were set in gold, and a dentist was in 
attendance who identified them, and stated 
that two years previously he had supplied 
these identical teeth to Miss Costick. 

But the crowning proof, not only that Mrs. 
Bellwood had been murdered, but also that 
her husband had killed her, was the produe- 
tion of a slipper, one of a pair commonly 
worn by him. There was a blood patch on 
the sole of it, and adhering several human 
hairs—iong hairs from a woman’s head. 
Other hairs from a brush on Mrs. Bellwood’s 
dressing table were compared with them, 
and they were found to be precisely similar! 

Bellwood was committed to take his trial 
for willful murder. 

That the suspected man was guilty was 
the universal opinion, and the puzzle was— 
what had he done with the body? It was 
not like that of'a child that might be’ easily 
disposed of. Mrs. Bellwood was a woman 
whese stature was above the ordinary: Her 
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height was five feet seven, and her weight 
probably between eleven and twelve stone. 
It seemed impossible that a slightly built 
man such as Bellwood was could convey such 
a bulk any distance without dismembering 
it, and, excepting three false teeth, there 
was absolutely nothing to indicate that the 
body had been made away with by the same 
means that had destroyed the clothes. 

The garden was dug from end to end, the 
cellars explored, the nearest canal dragged, 
but no vestige of Mrs. Bellwood’s human 
remains could be discovered. One important 
fact transpired. A fortnight previous to her 
disappearance, she had drawn out of the 
bank all her money, consisting of £3000, and 
a singular circumstance in connection with 
that transaction was that she had taken the 
money all in gold. She had brought with 
her to the bank a black leather bag, and a 
bank porter had placed it in a cab at the 
door, 

What had become of all this money? 
Presuming that Bellwood had induced her to 
give it to him, how had he disposed of it in 
so short a time ? 

There was one way of accounting for it. 
It was shown that he was addicted to gam- 
bling—to playing cards, to visiting race 
meetings. He had been seen at two Octo- 
ber meetings at Newmarket two days in suc- 
cession. 

Then, as regards his assertion that as soon 
as he found his wife had left home he had 
made his temporary abode at the house of a 
friend who lived at St. John’s Wood, and who 
was a solicitor’s clerk. It turned out to be 
quite true, that he had been staying at the 
house in question, but the “ solicitor’s clerk” 
was the landlord merely, and in the witness 
box he gave evidence that he had no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Bellwood, but knew him 
by sight from his having been a constant vis- 
itor during the past two years to a young lady 
—a Miss Montmorency—to whom he let fur- 
nished apartments. 

Then came the testimony of Mary Jones. 
She spoke as to the frequent quarrels be- 
tween husband and wife, and which seemed 
to be *‘all about money.’”’ To an attentive 
court, Mary detailed the extraordinary 
breakfast table scene, at which she was pres- 


ent, Without absolutely accusing him of 


stealing it, Mrs. Bellwood had informed her 
husband that a drawer in her dressing-room 
had been broken open and her jewel case 
abstracted. She had no desire, her mistress 


had said, to make a public exposure of the 
affair, but unless the jewel case with its con- 
tents complete was restored to her within a 
stated time, she should take proceedings for 
its recovery, and the persons concerned must 
put up with the consequences. Her master 
hearing this, did not appear astonished, only 
furious. He bade her—Mary—leave the 
room, and as she was doing so she heard her 
master say to her mistress, “‘—— youl 
There shall be an end to this, one way or 
another. There shall, by god!” 

Next to be sworn was Caroline Jenkins, 
alias Maud Montmorency—Caroline in a 
fright, and evidently terribly afraid that the 
stain of the prisoner’s guilt might be made to 
extend to her. She had known him a long 
time, more than two years, was very inti- 
mate with him, indeed. He had made her 
presents, as had other gentlemen whom she 
knew. She had no idea that he was married. 
The last presents he had made her were the 
pearl necklace and diamond pendant pro- 
duced (and identified by the wife’s cousin), 
and an emerald ring. He teld her that his 
mother was dead, and had bequeathed him a 
lotof old-fashioned jewelry. She had pawued 
a pair of diamond earrings and a pair of 
bracelets at his request and handed him the 
money. She would swear that she was uu- 
aware that he was married, and always un- 
derstood from him that he was living in 
bachelor lodgings. 

Other evidence of an incriminatory char- 
acter followed, and, after a trial that lasted 
through three days, Bernard Bellwood was 
found guilty of ‘ willful murder” and con- 
demned to death. 

And no doubt the sentence would have 
been carried out, but for one circumstance. 
A week after the conviction a man came for- 
ward, voluntarily, and made a sworn state- 
ment. He was a working dentist, and kept 
a small shop in a street in Soho, and one 
evening, about a fortnight before the mur- 
der, a poor-looking woman: brought him a 
job. It was to mate and set in gold three 
false teeth, precisely to a pattern she left 
with him for the purpose. It was night- 
time when she gave the order, and night- 
time when she called for the teeth, and as 
the gas-light in his shop was not good, he 
would not undertake to swear to the woman. 
But, partly burnt as they were, he was quite 
prepared to take oath that the three teeth 
discovered in the dust bin were his handi- 
work. He would have tendered his evi- 
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dence before, but had been ill in bed and 
knew nothing of the murder or the trial un- 
til it was all over. Further inquiry being 
made, the first dentist was in a position to 


_ prove that he never used gold for his work 


of'a poorer sort than eighteen carat. The 
second dentist declared that he had used 
twelve carat gold for the job in question; 


_and assays showed that the burnt teeth were 


set in metal of exactly that quality. 

On this ground a respite was granted, for- 
tunately, indeed, for Bellwood, otherwise he 
would have been hanged and buried within 
the jail precincts just ten days before a letter 
was received by the police authorities. 

It came from New York, and from the 


‘supposed murdered woman. 


It appeared that she had remained con- 
cealed in London up to the day when her 
husband was sentenced to death, and, mak- 
ing no doubt that he would suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, she started for 
America next morning. Arrived there, she 
heard nothing of the respite, and her grim 
determination to insist on the ful] measure 
of vengeance she had planned against the 


_man who had treated her so badly sustained 


her for a time, but seemingly failed her as 
the day of execution drew nigh. Even then, 


however, she would not save his life. With 


her mind unhinged, probably, by her terrible 
crime, on the very day that Bellwood was to 


have been hanged she committed suicide by 


poisoning, first writing the letter justifying 
the act and detailing the process by which 
she made him appear guilty of her murder. 
She had purposely arranged that the servant 
should be present when she accused him of 
stealing her jewelry. Taking advantage of 
being alone in the house, and his absence 
from home, she had burned her clothes and 
placed in the fire the false teeth she had pro- 
cured for the purpose of a dentist in Soho. 
She had cut herself in the arm, and with the 
blood manufactured the sanguinary evi- 
dences discovered in the shed and on one of 
her husband’s slippers. She had pulled the 
hairs from her head to perfect this last item 
of ghastly testimony. And then in clothes 
privately purchased, and with her £3000 of 
ready money, she vanished from the scene 
and took an obscure lodging to await results. 

This, without one word expressive of re- 
morse or penitence, was Mrs. Bellwood’s 
confession. The result, of course, was 
Bellwood’s immediate release, and, in a very 
short time, c»nclusive evidence of his wife’s 
suicide was received from New York. What 
became of the money she took away with 


‘her was never known. Or what became of 


Bellwood, for that matter, since he shortly 
afterward disappeared. One thing at least 
is certain—‘* Miss Maude Montmorency 
knew no more of him. 


A BUCKBOARD IDYL. 


EY set out on a buckboard—Mrs, Alex- 
ander Sedley, of Baltimore, with her 
daughter, Miss Beatrice Sedley, and her 
niece, Miss Nina Claxton; Miss Bonowscale 
and her brother, of Philadelphia; Miss Mary 
Alger, of Boston; Mr. Parker Jessop and 
his sister, of Indianapolis. 
I have set them down in the order of dis- 
tinction which they enjoyed in Bar Harbor 
society. Social distinctions are somewhat 


arbitrary there,as they often are at water- 


ing-places. The Sedicys, apparently, owed 
their supremacy to the appearance of Mrs. 
Sedley, who was thought to have “‘ the air of 
a duchess,’’ and to hints which had been 
dropped by some of their Baltimore ac- 


quaintances, sojourning at avother hotel, 
concerning their long pedigree, Miss Alger 
from Boston said they owed it to the fact 
that Mrs. Sedley held everybody ‘in the 
grasp of magnetism.” 

Miss Bonowscale’s elevated position was 
the effect of more tangible causes. She had 
Worth dresses and diamonds in abundance, 
and a grown-up brother. The latter posses- 
sion is almost equal to a patent of nobility in 
causing one to be sought after at Bar Harbor. 
There is such a discouraging number of 
beardless students. Such a dreadful dearth 
of eligible beaux. Mr. Penn Bonowscale 
had a Grecijau profile, and his waltzing was, 
as Miss Beatrice Sedley remarked, “like a 
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dream.” Miss Alger was extremely scienti- 
fic and extremely stylish. If she had been 
the first only she would have been voted 
“ horridly strong-minded,”’ and relegated to 
the society of the few choice but beauless 
spirits who dissected crabs and sea-cucum- 
bers on the hotel piazza; if she had been the 
latter only, it might have been her sad lot to 
be counted among the numerous nobodies, 
for even nobodies sometimes assume style; 
the unusual combination made her a social 
success. 

Mr. Parker Jessop and his sister were not 
considered altogether worthy of the elevated 
society in which they found themselves on 
the buckboard. Boston and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia regarded Indianapolis as doubt- 
ful, at the best; and Miss Jessop was some- 
what addicted to the use of slang, and dressed 
in an extremely dashing and bizarre style, 
even for Mt. Desert. Mrs. Sedley spoke of 
her as “the untutored savage,” and people 
who were rather more tolerant called her 
that little Hoosier.” Mr. Parker Jessop, 
senior, had accompanied his son and daugh- 
ter to Bar Harbor, but he hovered consider- 
ately in the back-ground, his sole raison d’ 
etre, apparently, being to pay the bills. He 
was suspected of having been in Congress, 


‘and his pecuniary basis was reported to be 


as secure as his grammar was awful. Mr. 
Parker Jéssop, junior, was not altogether 
grown up”; that is, his mustache was still 
in incipient stages, and he still honored Har- 
vard College by his presence; but he was 
the servant of the ladies, as he himself said, 
and, like his sister, was “in for anything.” 
And the brother and sister had become very 
popular, even with the cream of East Point 
Hotel society—people who wouldn’t care to 
know them at home, you know. 

As I said before, they set out on a buck- 
board; but when people set out on a buck- 
board it may or it may not be written in the 
Book of Fate that they shall return on one. 

The first interference with the original 
arrangements occurred before they had 
driven out of the yard, when Mrs. Sedley 
suddenly remembered that she had made an 
engagement to call, with a friend, on an ac- 
quaintance at the Rodich House, who was 
to leave the next morning on the early boat. 
Mrs. Sedley had a pleasant little way of mak- 
ing several engagements for the same time, 
and fulfilling the one which struck her as 
most pleasing when the time came. Now 
she thought the sun was hot, and the buck- 


board bounced in a way which she did not 
like, consequently she was reminded of an- 
other engagement. 


““T’ll ask White to take her place,” said 
_ Mr. Jessop. 


The young ladies all expressed approba- 
tion of this plan. Mrs. Sedley turned, as 
she was sailing majestically up to the hotel, 
to say:— 

*¢ Remember we don’t know, in the least, 
who Mr. White is.” 

Four young ladies resolutely closed their 
ears to that warning voice, and enthusiasti- 
cally demanded that the unknown Mr. White 
be invited without delay. 

“He has the brow of a god,” said Miss 
Beatrice Sedley. 

‘‘T am quite sure, from his manner, that 
he has had the advantage of Philadelphia 
society,’’ said Miss Bonowscale. 

‘“‘He is not merely a giddy trifler. He 
understands the hermit crab,’ said Miss 
Alger. 

“He’s a man, anyhow. Wonder if he’s 
got any ‘go’ to him,” said Miss Jessop. 

Only Miss Nina Claxton said nothing, al- 
though she had had more opportunity to 
form an opinion of the young man than any 
of the others, as she had been seen tete a tete 
with him on the piazza several times. On 
the piazza was where he was usually to be 
found. He was very seldom seen in the 


parlors, and he did not seem to form ac- 


quaintances readily. Parker Jessop’s West- 
ern sociability had apparently been suceess- 
ful in overcoming his reserve, and he had 


gratefully accepted that young man’s offer 


to ‘introduce him to some of the girls”; 
but he did not respond freely to anybody’s 
efforts to draw him out. Parker Jessop had 
discovered that he was a “‘ good fellow,” and 
was indifferent as to his antecedents. The 
young ladies were disposed to take him on 
trust, in view of the fact that he was much 
more than ordinarily good-looking and agree- 
able. The matrons were admiring but wary. 


He had a distingue air; he might be a lord 


traveling incognito; but then he might be a 
book agent, or anything that was dreadful, 
One did meet such “truly dreadful” people 
in hotels! 

Mr. White, all unconscious of the doubts 
concerning him which were harrowing Mrs. 
Sedley’s mind, accepted the invitation, feel- 
ing deeply thankful for the goods the gods 


had provided, as he took the vacant seat el 


side Miss: Nina Claxton. 
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“ Well, Nina can take care of herself. 
She isn’t susceptible,” soliloquized Mrs. 
Sedley, as she surveyed the party from the 
doorway, ‘If he is an adventurer he’ll 
never have the spending of Nina’s money. 
L only hope she’ll keep him tied to her; the 
flavor of mystery about him would be just 
the thing to make Beatrice fall in love with 
him.” 

And the worthy matron uttered the deep 
and heartfelt sigh of a worldly mamma with 
a sentimental daughter. 

Riding on a buckboard is highly sonducixe 
to sociability. The ice of reserve and preju- 
dice and indifference seems to be jolted off, 
and the milk of human kindness flows freely. 

The elegant Mr. Bonowscale made him- 
self agreeable to the little Hoosier, holding 
her red paraso! cozily over both their heads, 
and looking unutterable things under the 
shelter of it.. This was a bitter drop in the 
cup of Miss Alger, wuo herself admired Mr. 
Bonowscale, but what would you have? All 
cannot be bliss, even on a buckboard, and 
one’s happiness is another’s pain, even at 
Mt. Desert. Moreover, Miss Alger’s pang 
was not without its amelioration. Mr. Bon- 
owscale had manifested an appalling igno- 
rance and indifference in the matter of shell 
heaps and Indian mounds; it would be diffi- 
cult for her to lower herself to his level. 
Should science be eclipsed by a Grecian pro- 
file? That little Hoosier was welcome to 
him; and yet Miss Alger sighed. 

Mr. Parker Jessop was devoting himself 
to Miss Beatrice Sedley, with great empress- 
ment, and that young lady was heard to ex- 
press an enthusiastic desire to behold the 
* boundless prairies of the West.”’ Certainly 
he was not Miss Sedley’s ideal cavalier, but 
she was blessed with a vividness of imagina- 
tion which would have enabled her to trans- 
form a much more prosaic young man than 
he into a hero of romance; and she was, 
moreover, not without a grain of that prac- 
tical wisdom expressed in the French prov- 
erb,— ‘‘ quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime ce 
au’on a;”’ a kind of wisdom which is espe- 

pgially necessary at watering-places, where 
“ee xu’on aime” is so often attending to 


» ‘horrid business,’ or off yachting, or camp- 


ing out, with.a party of congenial, masculine 
spirits, and “‘ be qu’on a,’’ though he is usu- 
ally, alas! ‘‘ nuthing but a student,” can, at 
least, dance, and row, and hold one’s parasol 
over one’s head, and so do something toward 
keeping up one’s interest in living. 
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Miss Claxton and Mr. White seemed to 
have very little to say. She sat, resting her 
cheek upon her hand, and looking as serene 
and pensive as if she were upon a bed of 
roses, instead of a bouncing buckboard; and 
she turned her head onat from Mr. White, 
in order, apparently, to survey the land- 
scape, so that gentleman was forced to con- 
tent himself with a view of her back hair, and 
the brown braids, somewhat roughened by 
the wind, had a bronze color in the sunlight, 
that made them worth looking at, or, at all 
events, so Mr. White seemed to think. 

The day was perfect, as Mt. Desert days 
usually are, except when the fog swoops 
down,-and wraps up all the beauty and 
brightness in its damp, gray blanket, as if it 
had a malicious pleasure in defrauding peo- 
ple’s eyes of theirdue. The sun’s rays were 
only just warm enough, the air was like 
wine, and the sky was a soft, blue tint, 
which looked as if it were spread solely that 
people might make merry under it. The 
horses went—not quite like the wind, but as 


if they had eaten more oats than usually fall - 


to the lot of Mt, Desert horses. The motion 
of the buckboard was delightful, there was 
just enough ‘* bounce”’ to be exhilarating; 
altogether several of the party felt as if they 
were en route for Paradise, but not in the 
least hurry to get there, 

But manifold are the chances and changes 
of this mortal life, and the chances and 
changes of a buckboard are more. 

Even Hosy, the driver, who prided him- 
self of being an accomplished Jehu, acknow!l- 
edged that a buckboard was ‘ an ugly critter 
to turn, 

“The buckboards was apt to be too wide, 
or else the streets was too narrer,” he fur- 
ther explained. Which of these causes re- 


sulted in the downfall of this particular | 


buckboard, was-a point never clearly settled 
in Hosy’s mind. 


The day was so beautiful that they decided © 


to go to Beach Hill, a good ten miles from 
the East Point Hotel. It was the custom to 
leave the conveyance at the top of the sum- 
mit of a cliff which overhangs a beautiful 
lake. But the sun was setting as they drove 
up the hill, and it was decided that it was 
too late to climb the cliff. Accordingly 
Hosy was instructed to turn around, t 
young man’s belief in his own skill 

charioteer, forbade him from going on. until 
he reached a more convenient place to turn 
the ‘ ugly critter,’’ as.a less confident person 
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might have done; but, to Hosy’s great sur- 
prise, his skill proved unable to force two 
bodies to occupy the same space at the same 
time. There was a lively contest for the 
possession of space between the posterior 
arrangements of the »duckboard, a very 
zigzag rail fence, and a young and lusty 
beech-tree, in which the buckboard went to 
the wall,—figuratively as well as literally. 
It collapsed almost as irremediably as the 
one-horse shay; one wheel was broken into 
pieces, and another broken off, a spring gave 
way, and one shaft was broken. The occu- 
pants, unceremoniously spilled out, thanked 
their stars, first of all, that buckboards are 
built near the ground. 

Miss Sedley clung tearfully to Mr. Jessop, 
and addressed him as ‘‘ my deliverer,’’ as he 
picked her up, and deposited her on the top- 
most rail of the fence, with apparently a 
desire to get her as far as possible out of the 
way of any further antics which the buck- 
board might be disposed to perform. 

Miss Alger seated herself calmly on a 
green knoll, and discoursed of that day, in 
the near future, when triumphant Science 
should construct a buckboard which could 
not come apart. 

Mr. Bonowscale said emphatically thatany- 
where in Pennsylvania such ah accident 
would be impossible. Miss Bonowscale 
hoped it would not get into the Philadelphia 
papers, and alarm their friends, especially 
on account of the ill effect which would be 
thereby produced on the future prosperity of 
Mt. Desert as a summer resort. 

Miss Jessop pronounced it ‘‘a lark.” | 

Miss Claxton laughed, as she smoothed 
her ruffled plumage, at the thought of her 
aunt’s dismay at the shocking unconvention- 
ality of the situation. Mr. White—the Mr. 
White whom they “‘ didn’t know in the least” 
—bad put his arm around her, and lifted her 
out of the ditch into which she was thrown, 
and was now, with looks of deepest solici- 
tude, asking permission to wipe the blood 
from a tiny seratch upon her chin. Broken 
bones would have seemed of small moment 
to Mrs. Sedley, compared with such uncon- 
ventional proceedings as these. 

Mr. White was at length enabled to turn 
his attention from the seratch to the practi- 
eal questions of the hour, and demanded of 
Hosy how they were to get home ? ’ 

The whole weight of that young man’s 
intellect was bent upon that problem, which, 
as I said before, he never succeeded in solv- 


ing,—whether the buckboard was too wide 
or the road too narrow; but he aroused him- 
self, took off his hat, and scratched his own 
head, and said, as if a new idea had struck 
him :— 

“ That’s a fact! How be wea goin’ to git 
home ?”’ 

By severe manipulation of his head, he 
seemed to succeed, at length, in bringing a 
bright idea to the surface. Absalom Kit- 
tredge, at Somesville, was the possessor of 
‘*a mounting wagon.’’ 

It was unanimously voted that Absalom 
Kittredge’s mounting wagon ’’ should ap- 
pear with the least possible delay. 

Somesville was three miles away, and a 
considerable amount of time necessarily 
elapsed before Hosy returned with the 
wagon, but most of the party seemed to ac- 
cept the situation with philosophical resig- 
nation,—notably Miss Claxton and Mr. 
White, who discovered some wild roses of 
remarkably brilliant color ata distance, and 
strolled off to gather them. 

Though Hosy returned in apparent triumph 
with Absalom Kittredge’s mountain wagon, 
he explained that the question of how they 
were to get home was not quite settled yet; 
for Absalom Kittredge had let his wagon on 
the condition that his two nieces, who were 
to serve as waiters at one of the hotels, 
should be conveyed to Bar Harbor in it. 

‘* Sarah ’n’ Seliny kin set on the front seat 
long side o’ me,” said Hosy, ‘‘ and there’s 
the other two seats that ’ll hold six. You 
kin fix it amongst yourselves, but, as fur as 
I see, there’s agoin’ to be two on you left 
out in the cold.” 

Whereupon Mr. White threw himself into 
the breach with the greatest alacrity. 

He had a friend who was sojourning at a 
boarding-house in Somesville, and who had 
his own horse and buggy with him. Mr. 
White was sure he could obtain this convey- 
ance; would Miss Claxton allow him the 
great pleasure and privilege of driving her 
in it? 

A delightful vision of her aunt’s discomfi- 
ture arose before Miss Claxton’seyes. There 
was nothing in life that she more thoroughly 
enjoyed than shocking Aunt Laura. Be- 
sides, it would, unquestionably, be much 
pleasanter to go with Mr, White than to be 
crowded in the “mounting wagon;” and, 
moreover, it seemed to her that it would be 
rather foolish to decline, since it ee 
way of settling the difficulty. 
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Accordingly they all drove to Somesville 
in the mountain wagon, and there Miss 
Claxton and Mr. White gave up their seats 
to “‘ Sarah and Seliny.”’ 

Miss Claxton stood on the plank sidewalk 
in front of the little hotel, and saw the party 
drive gayly off in the mountain wagon, with- 
out feeling a pang of envy. On the con- 
trary, she had a feeling of elation for which 
she did not feel altogether prepared to ac- 
count. She was a practical young woman, 


' with a habit of accounting to herself for her 


sensations. She seized them in the cold 
grip of common sense, and dissected them 
mercilessly; but she skirmished around this 
one with a vague hesitancy. 

She strolled along the shady, tranquil 
main street of the little village, while Mr. 
White went in search of his friend. It 
seemed to her that he was gone a long time. 
She sat down beside a little brook, that came 
twinkling along in picturesque fashion, over 
stones and under shady trees, flecked with 
dancing sunset lights and shadows. From 
her seat she could see the road, without be- 
ing seen. Presently she saw her cavalier 
coming, looking somewhat anxious and de- 
jected. She called to him, and he crossed 
the brook to her side. His friend had driven 


‘to Green Mountain, and was not expected to 


return until the next day! Of course he 
ought to have thought of such a contingency, 
but he had not. By a singular fatality every 
team in the village was either absent, en- 
gaged, or out of order. He had at last suc- 
ceeded in hiring a dilapidated buckboard, 
which was undergoing repairs in the black- 
smith’s shop, but which was pronounced 
safe and sound enough for a journey to Bar 
Harbor, and an ancient horse, who had gone 
far toward accomplishing Sydney Smith’s 
desire of “ taking off his flesh and sitting in 
his bones.’’ Even this equipage would not 


be ready for an hour. 
* Another buckboard! I’m afraid it’s un- 
lucky,” exclaimed Mies Claxton. 


‘IT consider the other buckboard a very 
lucky one,” remarked Mr. White, with an 
accent of reproach. 

Whereupon the sunset’s hue was suddenly 


reflected in Miss Claxton’s face, to her in- 


finite disgust.. It was unendurable that she, 
ordivarily so stately, self-possessed, and in- 


‘different, should blush like a school-girl, at 


@ meaningless little compliment paid her, by 
@ man whom a week ‘before she had never 
seen. Mr, White proposed that they should 
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go to the hotel and get supper, but Miss 
Claxton did not want any supper. She in- 
formed him with ‘great dignity—superin- 
duced by the blushing—that he was per- 
fectly at liberty to go and get his supper, if 
he wished to. But, apparently, he did not 
wish to. He wandered off, following the 
brook through a marshy meadow, to a pond, 
and returning with a graceful little bouquet, 
composed of a half-opened water-lily, a spray 
of velvety cardinal flower, and orealis, and 
some drooping tendrils of the cranberry- 
vine, laden with crimson berries, the whole 
tastefully arranged in one of the dainty 
vases of the pitcher-plant. 

Miss Claxton forgot her vexation in de- 
light and admiration when he presented it to 
her. She vaguely remembered that no costly 
exotics, presented by the most devoted ad- 
mirer, had ever caused her such a thrill of 
pleasure. 

The sunset faded into twilight. Their 
talk gradually died out, as they: sat, side by 
side, until at length the chattering, gurgling 
brook, and wide-awake robin, on a branch 
over their heads, had things all their own 
way. 

But it was very pleasant. When the di- 
lapidated buckboard and the ancient steed 
came clattéring down the street, Miss Clax- 
ton felt they had come, on the whole, quite 
soon enough. 

The buckboard boasted but one seat, the 
other two which it originally possessed being 
in the blacksmith’s shop with broken sprinzs, 
consequently Mr. White would be obliged to 
drive, and send the equipage back to its 
owner next day; but the absence of a driver 
did not seem to be an overwhelming grief to 
either of the travelers. 

After they had set out the owner of the 
buckboard called out to inquire whether Mr. 
White knew the road to Bar Harbor. Mr- 
White replied, with easy confidence, that he 
did. Miss Claxton laughed merrily, and 
remarked that as there was but one road he 
must have feared that they would think their 
equipage adapted to a short cut over the 
mountains! 

But before they had gone a great many 
miles they came, to the great astonishment 
of both, to a point where two roads diverged. 

‘Strange that I did not remember this! 
1 wonder which one we are to take,” ex- 
claimed Mr. White, in great vexation, espe- 
cially great because he had been hovering on 
the very verge of sentimental utterances, 
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which he could not bu{hope, from the lady’s 
manner, would be favcrably received. He 
felt that this necessary return to the practi- 
cal affairs of life was extremely awkward. 
Miss Claxton was greatly relieved—and a 
little disappointed. 

A great deal of sentiment had been poured 
into her ears, and it had always struck her 
as arrant nonsense, and she had laughed it 
toscorn. It frightened her to feel that this 
was a new, and altogether different thing; 
that it filled her, not with scorn, but with a 
trembling joy. So it was a relief to be 
brought down from the heights of sentiment 
to the level of a practical dilemma. 

After some time spent in deliberation they 
came to the conclusion that the right-hand 
road was the one which would take them to 
their destination. 

But Mr. White found that the spell was 
broken, He could not bring the conversa- 
tion back to the right pitch, sentimentally 
speaking. Miss Claxton had become ani- 
mated, and merry, as he had never seen her, 
and she would not leave a pause for him to 
fill. 

Suddenly they discovered that they were 
approaching the sea; they caught a glimpse 
of the shimmer of moonlight on the water, 
and a lighthouse, here and there, twinkled 
at them with friendly eyes. 

are going to Southeast Harbor]. 
We are on the Shore Road!” exclaimed Miss 
Claxton. ‘How stupid of me not to re- 
member this road! It goes to Bar Harbor, 
but it is twice as long as the other road. 
We sha’n’t get home before midnight! ”’ 

Mr. White stopped at a house, and in- 
quired whether it would be shorter to retrace 
their way t® the other road, or to go on. 

An old man, in a somewhat advanced 
stage of preparation for bed, illuminated the 
darkness with a flaring kerosene lamp, and 
replied that they ‘‘ could take ery one they 
wanted to.’ And he rendered further in- 
quiries impossible by withdrawing himself 
from the scene, and slamming thedoor. At 
the next house, about a mile further on, 
they elicited the information that it was 
*consid’able of a piece either way,” and 
their informants ‘‘calkilated that ’t was 
about six o’ one and half a dozen o’ the 
tother;”’ and were then disposed to devote 


themselves to inquiries on their account. 
As time pressed, the travelers were forced 
to leave them in a state of painful doubt as 
to where they lived ‘* when they were to 


home,’’ how long they “ calkilated to stop,” 
how much they paid for their board, and 
whether they “‘ expecied” that the proprie- 
tor of the East Point Hotel wanted to buy 
any chickens. 

Since all roads seemed to lead, eventually, 
to Bar Harbor, they concluded to follow the 
one which they were on. 

On one side of the road lay the sea, with 
the moonbeams making a golden track 
across it, on the other side rose the moun- 
tains, grand and solemn in their purple shad-. 
ows. Under the influences of such a scene 
is it to be wondered at that Mr. White waxed 
sentimental again, and unrepellei ? and the 
course of true love might have run so 
tamely smooth that this tale would not have 
been worth telling, if, just in the nick of | 
time, the ancient beast, whose bones almost 
rattled as he walked, but who had an eccen- 
tric habit of running like a colt, up the long, 
steep hills, had not suddenly dropped on his 
knees, in a devotional attitude, at the foot 
of a hill, as if praying for strength to make 
the ascent in his customary energetic 
manner. 

Once more was sentiment put to rout. 
Mr. White succeeded, after prolonged exer- 
tions, in inducing the horse to stand upon 
his feet, but he discovered that one of his 
shoes was hanging by one nail, and would 
neither come off nor stay on; and the only 
way in which he could be persuaded to 
move on was in an astonishing sort of three- 
legged jig, which threatened to shake the 
buckboard and its occupants to pieces. 

Mr. White stopped at the first house they 
came to, and tried to get assistance in fas- 
tening the shoe on. The old woman who 
came to the door informed them that her son 
had been a blacksmith, but had abandoned 
that pursuit for a more congenial one of 
‘¢lobsterin’.”” She thought he would still be 
‘*handier than common folks about a crit- 
ter’s huffs.”’ 

She invited Miss Claxton into the house 
while Mr. White assisted at the repairing of 
the horse’s shoe, and she plied her with 
questions, which the young lady, being ab- 
sorbed in her own musings, scarcely heard 
and answered at random, until a question 
concerning her companion aroused her. 

Your husband, I expect. No? Brother 
then? or beau, mebbe ?” 

Miss Claxton replied in the negative, 
with great hauteur, meemrersd lost wpon her in- 
terlocutor. 
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'“ Mebbe you wouldn’t have no objections, 
to tellin’ his name, for there’s something 
dredful familiar to me about his looks; 
seems as ef I could almost place him.’’ 

** His name is White.” 

** Dear me, suz! It’s Howard White over 
to the East Point Hotel, ain’t it? ”’ 

Miss Claxton bowed assent. 

“+I heard that he’d been a clerkin’ it over 
there for a considerable spell; and you must 
be the gal he jilted Eldory Jordan for, ain’t 
you? Eldory took her bed, and they said 
*twas a broken heart, but it turned out to 
be the measles. Well, he is slicked up, and 
no mistake! I shouldn’t ’a’ knowed him; 
and my husband’s cousin used to live right 
long side his folks, over to Cranberry Island, 
and when he was a little fellow he used to 
go mackerelin’ long of ’Siah. They sent 
him over to Castine to school, and he’s got a 
beautiful education, and that and store 
clothes will alter a man so that he don’t 
seem no more like himself than the Old 
Harry does like a minister. They say he’sa 
studyin’ doctorin’, and looks down on com- 
mon folks, and sticks round the boarders over 
to the East Point. I’m sure I hope he’ll 
turn out a good provider, and that there 
won’t be no jedgement on you on account of 
Eldory, but 

To Miss Claxton’s inexpressible relief 
Mr. White appeared at that moment, and 
announced that the horse’s shoe was 
‘fastened. 

The journey homeward was a silent one, 
Mr. White’s few conversational efforts be- 
ing met by frigid monosyllables. Miss 
Olaxton was repeating over and over in her 
mind every word that the old woman had 
said. Of her companion’s identity with the 
young man who had been ‘“ mackerelin’ 
with ’Siah,” and “jilted Eldory Jordan,”’ 
there could be no question. Had she not 
seen his name—Clarence Howard White— 
in a book which he lent her, and had he not 
told her that he was always called Howard 
by his friends? They had wondered that 
he never appeared in the hotel parlor; that 
was accounted fornow. It was strange'that 
Parker Jessop-should not have known of his 
position; but perhaps he did know. He 
was not likely to be aristocratic in his pro- 


-clivities. 


After all, what did it matter? It would 
be an easy matter to drop his acquaintance. 
Miss Claxton assured herself that it was a 
amatter of utter indifference to her. 


But a wind was blowing up from the sea, 
bringing the fog in its train, and the fog 
was shrouding everything in its damp chill- 
ing folds. That depressed her spirits! She 
was very thankful when they reached the 
house, and she was able to reach her room 
without facing the unbounded horror and 
unlimited questions of ber aunt. 

Early the next morning a letter was 
brought her, addressed in Mr. White’s hand- 
writing. She flushed and paled by turns, 
as she turned it over and over in her bands. 


Her prophetic soul told her that Mr. White’s 


interrupted expressions of sentiment had 
found vent on paper. At one moment she 
almost tore open the envelope, her face 
flushed, her eyes radiant; the next she drew 
herself haughtily up, and, with her face 
grown white and set, declared aloud that she 
“ wondered at the man’s insolence.”’ 

In the solitude of her own room Miss 
Claxton repeated these rather extraordinary 
manceuveres several times. As a final she 
rang for a servant, and sent the letter back 
to Mr. White, unopened. Then she sought 
her aunt with a proposal that they should 
leave Mt. Desert that day. 

Mrs. Sediey was surprised, but she was a 
woman who accommodated herself easily to 
surprises. She ‘had found Mt. Desert a 
howling wilderness, socially speaking, and 
the weather-wise predicted one of the long 
seasons of fog. She was more than willing 
to take her immediate departure; and Miss 
Beatrice regarded with only a mild regret 
the abrupt termination of her flirtation with 
Mr. Parker Jessop. 

And they sailed away on the steamer 


Lewiston ‘that very day, without a word of 


farewell to Mr. White. % 


The next summer, at Cape May, Miss 
Claxton suddenly heard a well-remembered 
voice near her on the veranda, and, turning, 
she saw Mr. White. 

* You are looking at that distingue Mr. 
White,” said Mrs. Maclise, a Philadelphia 
gossip, who knew everybody. ‘ His mother 
was a Howard, and he gets his looks from 
her; the blnest blood in the country too; 
and his grandfather has just left him a mint 
of money. It’s no wonder ”——— 


But Miss Claxton was just putting a cold 


and trembling hand into Mr. White’s, and 
struggling for self-possession as their eye 
met. 

‘*We left Bar Harbor so—so unexpect- 
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edly! I had no opypriunity to say good- 
by,” she stammered. 

He murmured a commonplace, about 
having been very sorry not to see her, 
scarcely more composed than she. 

“*T returned your letter unopened, but it 
was all a wretched mistake! If you only 
knew,” she murmured. 

‘*T am glad to know that it was a mistake. 
We will let bygones be bygones; and will 
you let me introduce my wife to you?” he 
said. 

“A pretty little creature, Howard White’s 
wife, isn’t she?” said Mrs. Maclise, as Miss 
Claxton met her in the hall a few minutes 
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later. They have only just returned from 
their wedding tour. Did you say you had 
met him before?” with a curious look at 
her white face. 

The next day Miss Claxton threw into 
the sea a withered bouquet, in a dainty 
pitcher-plant cup. She watched it dancing 
over the waves, and wished it would sink; 
but it did not, and presently a returning 
wave tossed it at her feet. 

“1 knew that when such a thing came to 
me I should never get rid of it,”’ she said. 

But whether she meant the bouquet, or 
something else, will never be known to any 
one but herself. 


“ ROAD-AGENTS.” 


RAVELING into the Black Hills on a 
Pullman sleeper to-day presents 4 
marked contrast to the manner we came in, 
in the old times, when the nearest railroad 
was two hundred and fifty miles from Dead- 
wood. But what memories are stirred up 
within the breasts of those pioneers who 
fought Indians, braved hardships, encoun- 
tered “‘ road-agents,”’ or highwaymen, as 
they are called in more civilized countries, 
and lived on bacon, game, and elap-jacks! 
Yes, the old days are gone, never to return; 
so are the road-agents or stage-robbers; and 
the visitor now can listen to the yarns of the 
old-timers as he travels to and fro comfo.t- 
ably seated in the cars without feeling his 
hair raise the hat off his head, as would have 
been the case in years gone by. He feels no 
nervousness now as his informant tells him 
of Lame Johnny, who was hanged uear this 
railroad station; and of Jim Wall and Dunc 
Blackburn, who often hid for days in the 
woods, back of the town which is now the 
terminus of the railroad. He can laugh, 
too, at the idea of a stage-company hiring 
these very men to refrain from attacking the 
coaches, which, strangé as it may seem, is 
an actual fact. The company made money 
by doing so too, because, while the coaches 
on the other roads were held-up, sometimes 
every night for a week at a time, this com- 
pany gained the reputation of being the 
safest to travel by, and consequently got the 
most of the passengers, besides many thou- 
sand dollars in gold-dust. 
One of the favorite stories told of the ex- 


ploits of road-agents is that relating to the 
mysterious killing of a stage-driver named 
Johnny Slaughter within four miles of Dead- 
wood in April, 1877. The coach had left 
Cheyenne, on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
about three hundred miles distant from 
Deadwood, with a full load of male passen- 
gers, many of them on their first trip in the 
West. Some old-timers who occupied out- 
side seats had enlivened the long tedious 
journey across the plains of Wyoming by 
relating stories of hair-breadth escapes from 
Indians and road-agents, until the nerves of 
the pilgrims or tenderfeet” were strung 
to the highest pitch. As they found their 
journey nearing its end without accident, 
they regained their usual flow of spirits; and 
when, fifty miles from Deadwood, Johnuy 
Slaughter took the reins, each one was ready 
to persuade himself that the old-timers had 
been yarning to them. Usually, a Western 
stage-driver takes a delight in keeping the 
ball rolling, so far as working on the ner- 
vousness of his male passengers, by corro- 
borating every story they have told to them, 
no matter how far-fetched the narrative may 
be. But in this instance the ribbons were 
handled by a man whose reputation was, 
that he always tried to allay any fears his 
passengers might entertain. He had driven 
stage in the mountains and on the plains so 
long without molestation, was so fearless 
himself and light-hearted, although he knew 
perfectly well that many a desperado had 
threatened to “‘ do him up” if a good chance 
presented, that his presence on the driver’s 
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seat seemed to impart confidence to the 
most timid of his passengers. It was gen- 
erally believed that if Johnny’s coach were 
ever “‘ held-up,” he would never stop unless 
wounded or killed outright. In this partic- 
ular he was differently constituted from most 
stage-drivers, who usually throw on the 
brake and stop the team at the first order to 
‘* halt,”’ considering that they are not paid 
to take chances of being shot. 

No wonder, then, that this .coach-load, 
who had all heard of Johnny Slaughter, 
should have been enjoying the last fifty 
miles of. their long ride more than any other 
portion of the journey. The scenery was 
becoming more picturesque and varied as 
the road wound in snake-like twists and 


sharp curves along the banks of a swiftly-" 


running mountain stream, or over the top uf 
a rugged rocky mountain, or through dense 
pine forests, and across beautiful natural 
parks, having every appearance of the watch- 
ful care of the professional forester. Day- 
light was giving place to dusky twilight as 


- the coach neared the mouth of Gold Run 


Gulch, one of the tributaries of Whitewood 
Creek, on which Deadwood is located, when, 
without the least note of warning, the re- 
port of a rifle-shot reverberated through the 
canon, and Johnny Slaughter fell from his 


seat, pierced through the heart by the asas- 


sin’s bullet. His reputation for never halt- 
ing did not desert him at this critical mo- 
ment, for, us he fell, he passed the reins to 
the passenger seated beside him. The team, 
four. spirited, half-broken mustangs, took 
fright at the shot, and started to run at the 
top of their speed. In a short time the 
coach-load of frightened passengers stopped 


at the stage office, where the usual crowd of — 


frontiersmen were gathered to see its arrival. 
The word was passed that Johnny Slaughter 
lay near the mouth of Gun Run pierced by a 
bullet, In an incredibly short space of time 
a posse of well-armed, determined men had 
started on horseback to avenge his death, 
and others in a wagon to fetch in his body. 
It was found that the cruel bullet had pierced 
his heart, and caused almost instantaneous 
death. But no trace of his murderer has 
ever been discovered. A thorough search 
was made on the night of the murder, as 
well as a thorough canvass of the where- 
abouts of the desperadoes to whom the 
finger of suspicion might point. The assas- 
sination is to-day, thirteen years after its 
occurrence, stil] enshrouded in mystery. 


Funny incidents, as well as sad and tragi- 
cal like the foregoing, we can also call to 
mind in reviewing the exploits of the road- 
agents. One night in °79 the court stenog- 
raphet for the Black Hills District was re- 
turning from a visit to the States, and the 
agents halted the coach. He was a very 
small man, and in order to enjoy a talk wi aa 
the driver, had climbed to the seat next to 
that dignitary. His feet would not rea. 
the footboard of the boot, so to prevent any 
sudden lurch of the coach from unseating 
him, the friendly driver had passed a red 
sureingle around his chest under his arms 
and buckled it at the back of the seat. 
When the “halt” was given, the short 
stenographer was noticed by the robber who 


‘demanded the mail-sacks and treasure-box— 


or pie-box, as we used to call this. ‘ Never 
mind getting down, Bubby ’’—a favorite ex- 
pression used when addressing a young boy 
in the West—“ we ain’t making war on kids, 
so you can stay where you are.’’ This of- 
fended the dignity of the court official, who 
resented the remark by answering: “If I 
had a gun I would show you that Iam no 
kid.’ Well, then,” was the robber’s 
reply, ‘‘ if that is so, just hand down your 
watch and money, and be lively about it 
too.”” This demand was quickly complied 
with, for the glistening barrel of a heavy 
revolver in the hands of the road-agent 
pointed directly at the little fellow’s breast 
was a powerful persuader. Several months 
afterwards, this very watch was the means 
of convicting one of that gang, and sending 
him to a penitentiary. 

At another time, an Eastern man, with 
more courage than discretion, when told to 
alight from the inside of a coach, commenced 
shooting at the brawny thief who was search- 
ing the passengers with a small pocket- 
pistol, the report from which sounded like 
the noise made by the small boys’ fireworks 
on Independence day. “If one of those 
pills hit me, and I find it out,” said the 
road-agent, as he unconcernedly proceeded 
with his search of another passenger’s cloth- 
ing, “‘ it will go hard with you.” 

Evidently, these stage-robbers of our own 
day had read of the gallantry of Dick Turpin 
and Claude Duval in their treatment of 
ladies, for it was no unusual occurence for 
these modern knights of the stage-road to 
demand a kiss in consideration of allowing 
lady passengers to pass on without loss of 
jewelery and pocket-book. 
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THE GIFT OF LIFE. 


FOUNDED 


N a dreary November afternoon I was 
‘5 having tea with one of the most suc- 


° cessful artists of the day. His studio was a 
‘%arge, richly furnished room with a profusion 


of beautiful things about it. There were 
heavy curtains, long low divans, and stuffs 
and scents from the East, and nowhere a 
sign of hard work or struggle; even the pal- 
ettes and the half-finished portraits seemed 
to exist merely for the sake of adding an 
extra dash of color to the whole effect. 

My host, a tall, handsome man of genial 
manner, had that air of boundless leisure 
which belongs sometimes to the most ener- 
getic natures. The world said he had sold 
himself for money, that his earlier works 
promised a richness of feeling and fancy 
which could hardly find expression in highly 
paid reproductions of fashionable women. 
I was never sure if he realized this, for no 
one was apparently less troubled by regrets 
than he. On this particular evening, how- 
ever, we had branched into a discussion on 
the possible strength and depth of artistic 
feeling, and I maintained, perhaps too bit- 
terly, that the true fire was stifled by money 
and luxury. I forgot for the moment how 
much of what I said might apply directly to 
the man lounging near me, and as he re- 


_ mained silent, and yet in some intangible 


way assured me that he was listening, I 
grew more and more eloquent, and ip the 
heat of my feeling began to walk up and 
down the room. With more emphasis than 
originality, I exclaimed that it was the love 
of art for her own sake which was the true 
inspiration of the artist, not love of the gold 
she brought him. ‘* Now-a-days,’’ I de- 
clared bitterly, ‘‘ no one loves her enough to 
make any sacrifice.” I stopped short in. 
front of a small bronze figure which I had 
never noticed in his rooms before. It stood 
upon a table in a dark recess, and I could 
scarcely see it; but with that sudden instinct 
which warns us now and then that we are 
close to something great, I carried my prize 
quickly into the light. It was the figure of 
a girl, young and strong like a fresh green 
shoot. She was almost naked, and she was 
dancing evidently because she could not help 
it—there was an irresistible gayety and joy- 


ON FACT. 


ousness about her which made one long to 
dance too. Her delicate head was thrown 
back as if a laugh were rippling from her 
lips, and one arm was flung out with a grace 
that was almost insolent. The other arm 
was gone. 

“Ts this an antique ? »» I cried, impatient 
for an answer. 

‘*Tt is curious you should have taken up 
that thing at this moment,” my friend re- 
turned thoughtfully. ‘* Look at it again. I 
think you will say it is not Greek in spite of 
the inscription.” 

I examined the enchanting creation once 
more, and noticed that on the base was writ- 
ten, in Greek characters, ATAAIA (‘ The 
Spirit of Joy ’’). 

“That figure was modeled hardly a year 
ago in Paris,” my friend continued, ‘and 
the man who imagined it gave his life for it.. 
Would you like to hear the story ?”’ 

And before I had time to answer he began 
the following aarrative:— 


None of the other artists who lived in the 
same street, or even those in the same house,, 
knew much of the young sculptor Leroy. 
He was from the South, and had come to. 
study in Paris; but, unlike all the rest, he, 
never would make any friends or join in the. 
wild pleasure of fellow-workers. It was ru-. 
mored that he was dreadfully poor; but then. 
80 many others were poor and yet led pleas- 
ant convivial lives. ‘* No; something else is 
wrong with Leroy,” the artists used to say;' 
is either mad or in love.”’? He never 
asked any one inside his room, and indeed: 
there was nothing much to see, except ‘a. 
very bare garret and a lot of white clay with: 
here and there some lump beginning to take. 
living shape. Leroy’s pale, quiet face did. 
net attract people, and he was very soon left 
to go on his own way. The concierge used 
to shrug her shoulders when she reached the: 
top story in her gossip over the different in» 
timates of the house, and wonder how thei 
thin, dark-haired fellow lived. 

Leroy, for all his melancholy looks and his 
poverty, more stringent than any one im- 
agined, was happy. His mind was thronged 
with shapes he longed to put into marble , 
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and his bare garret formed the back-ground 
to many wonderful dreams. Sometimes, 
when he shut the door upon the dark, ugly 
staircase, and rested a moment in his chair 
with his eyes clo:ed, the room seemed to fill 
with beautiful forms, which moved and 
swayed before him, and he would lean back, 
watching intently, till at last one above all 
the rest would entrance his eyes. Then he 
would strive to imprint every line and curve 
upon his memory, in a fever lest anything 
should escape him before that sudden still- 
ness in the air, which always woke him with 
a shudder to the ugly realities of his life. 
Over and over again he was disappointed in 
the attempt to reproduce his vision, and often 
in.despair he broke what he had modeled. 
But he could not be unhappy while he lived 
in the world of his dreams, and he never 
thought of the future. Even after his first 
shock of finding his little store of money ex- 
hausted, he began, without misgiving, tv 
pawn his little possessions, and worked on in 
the same unhampered way as before. But 
after a time, when his waich and his clothes, 
and, finally, even his bedstead, had gone, he 
found himself growing uncertain. He was 
at work on a figure of Justice, but the tall, 
calm woman oppressed him, and she seemed 
to grow less and less like the majestic shape 
which had once moved across his sight. In- 
cessantly he tried to conjure her up before 
him, but in this time of his greatest need his 
vision seemed to have deserted him. He 
could think of nothing but poverty and mis- 
ery, and as he leoked bitterly round the 
empty room, he wondered why so little had 
come of his love and enthusiasm. There 
was nothing to show for his dreams—noth- 
ing but shapeless eleds of clay, and no one 
but he could know what they might have 
become. At last, one cold, wet evening as 
the dark was beginning to set in, Leroy left 
off working qnite dispirited. He leaned 
back in his one chair, and closed his eyes in 
a weary despair; wishing the room were 
warmer, and that he had something beside 
bread for supper, when suddenly through 
the dim garret danced the most enchanting 
being he had ever imagined—a girl so young 
she might almost be called a child. Her 
hair was bound with flowers, and a laugh 
was in her eyes; she seemed the very spirit 
of youth and joy. He did not know how 
long he watched her marvelous, irresistible 
dance. She stood before him at last in one 
gupreme attitude, rivaling all she had been 


before, and then in an instant she was 
gone. 

‘Leroy sprang to his feet. Here was an in- 
spiration, here was something which would 


live forever and bring him immortality also! 


His warm southern blood, which had got so 


chilled in Paris, danced again in his veins, — 


He saw the green fields of Provence, the 
flowers, the deep sky, and the glorious sun 
flooding everything with light. All this 
beauty and joy should deck his statue, all 
this exhilaration of youth and spring. 

It was dark, but Leroy did not stop for 
that. Now, while his eyes still burned with 


the brightness of their vision, was the time 


to work. He hurriedly lit his end of candle 
and drew in bold strokes an outline of the 
dancing nymph as he had last seen her. 
The sketch was rapidly made, and Leroy 
threw himself on his mattress at once, not to 
sleep, but to dream. Through his uncur- 
tained window he could see the night lit for 
him by one star. This time he felt more 
certain than ever before. He could recall 
every feature, every movement of the spirit; 
he already knew exactly how he should im- 
mortalize her. Models! He could not afford 
to pay models, but if he could get the best 
in Paris he would not have them. No one 
but he had ever beheld such a vision, and 
the coarser types of earth would only mar 
the magic outline he could see so plainly. 
The next few days were the great days in 
Leroy’s life. Never had his heart and brain 
and hand moved so harmoniously together as 
the clay took form under his dexterous fin- 
gers; he hardly knew how he had won such 
sudden power and strength. The only fear 
which stood behind him as he worked was 
that he should fall ill and be unable to finish 
his statue. He pawned the blanket off his 
mattress, and there was nothing left to cover 
him at night but an old quilt his mother had 
made him. But he felt neither cold nor 
hunger; he was peaceful with a great inward 
happiness, as hour by hour his joy became 
more tangible. 
One morning the sculptor woke to find the 
world all white, and a deadly chill in his 
room. An intense cold had set in, and that 
just as he had reached the most critical stage 
of his work; one more day and the clay would 
stand the frost; but now, cold was his 
greatenemy. He hardly dared examine his 
model lest the night should already have 
undone his labor. So far, however, all was 
well; but the room must be kept up to a good 
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heat, or the clay Would crack aid thé figure 
be spoilt. 
pawned it. 
‘nothing for it, but he spent all he did get on 
firing, and rushed back to the garret, fearful 
‘of losing a moment. Very soon he had a 


‘ydaring fire in the stove, and the concierge 


“who saw hiti kneeling before the blaze, 
noted the store of coal and wood, and con- 
cluded that he had earned some money, and 
that she need not feel uncomfortable about 
him when she ate her good warm dinner. 
All day long Leroy worked almost sav- 
agely, never stopping for an instant except 
to build up the fire; but when the twilight 


“¢ame he was content to stop, for he knew 


that he had succeeded—the Spirit of Joy 
was imprisoned in clay for him. 

_He stepped back to look at her with a sigh 
of relief, and she utterly satisfied him. 
There was nothing wanting; no single grace 
had been missed; she stood before him ex- 
actly as she had done in his vision. 

How he loved her! How beautiful she 
was! But he could not look at her long; he 
began to shiver, and turned to the fire. It 
was almost out! Not a scrap of wood or coal 
was left; he had burnt even his chair. Le- 
roy felt as if some miracle must happen to 
save his work; it was impossible that, after 
he had given everything, she his wonderful, 
light-footed spirit, should not live. One 
night more and she would be safe. But 
what could be done? How could she be 
kept warm? It was beginning to turn bit- 
terly cold already, and Leroy knew too well 
what a cold night would mean in that 
garret. 

The counterpane which? his mother had 
given him was lying in the corner where his 
mattress had been. With a sudden thought 
he picked it up, and wrapped the ragged 
patchwork carefully round the head and 
shoulders of the Spirit of Joy. Contrive as he 
would, he could not manage to cover her 
quite; her dancing feet and one lovely arm 
were still left bare. There was nothing for 


it but to take his coat off and wrap it ten- 
derly round her knees. 

“Her arm must must take care of itself,” 
he said with a faint smile. 

Now that he could no longer see the joy- 
ous figure, all his elation left him. He tried 


Leroy took his bedding and 
It was so old he got next to © 


to keep warm by walking up and down the 


room, but he could hardly move his legs. 
‘He’ had had no food all day, and very 


little for many days; a numbness was fas- 
tening on his limbs, and there was nothing 
for him to do. 

“If she and I can only live till to-mor- 
row,” he thought, will be well.” To- 
morrow he would make the biggest dealer 
in Paris come and look at his statue—a 
dealer who should give him money for the 
marble he would chisel himself, and later on 
at the Saloon every one would recognize 
that a new thing had been born into the 
world. 

It was very lonely and dreary, ani he went 
to the door and opened it on the chance of © 
stray comfort; but the staircase was dark 
and silent as usual. : 

When the room was full of moonlight he 
grew happier again. ‘It will soon be over 
—this cold night,’’ he said, “and then we 


‘shall be safe.” He took up his chisel and 


scratched in Greek letters on the pedestal, 
** Ayyaia,” and then he lifed the covering 
for a moment and kissed the little clay feet. 

He did not feel cold or hungry any longer, 
only very tired, and he sat down on the floor 
in a corner of the room and leaned his back 
against the wall. He closed his eyes, and 
his reward came to him. For one radiant 
moment his Vision gleamed before him—he 
saw her! he knew her! Then he fell asleep. 

And the cold crept farther and farther 
into the silent garret, and cracked the little 


bits of clay lying about on the floor and 


frosted the window panes. But it breathed 
lightly on the draped figure, almost passing 
it by, and found a man leaning half-clothed 
against the wall. It stopped the blood in his 
veins, crawled up beyond his heart and fas- 
tened his eyelids down. 

When the sun looked into the window 
next morning there was absolute stillness in 
the room. Leroy’s spirit had followed the 
Spirit of Joy, and nothing was left but his 
body and the clay statue. 

There were people who came and under- 
stood the story. They took off the counter- 
pane and the coat, and the beautiful nymph 


‘stood before them. But, because nothing in 


this world may be quite perfect, one arm had 
broken off in the night. 
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EXILES IN HEAVY CHAINS. 


SETTING OUT FROM ROSTOFF 


USSIAN provincial cities are all very 
much alike. When the traveler has 
spent a few days in one of them he has be- 
come acquainted with the chief features of 
all, writes Thomas Stevensin Truth, Toronto, 
Ont. There are rows of shops, badly paved 
and badly lighted streets; churches of over- 
shadowing size and splendor; the Governor’s 
mansion, if the city is the capital; a hospital; 
a big white stone prison; an open space with 
rude wooden stalls, where peasants congre- 
gate with wagon-loads of produce that they 
have driven in to sell, and cheap goods are 
sold: by petty dealers. There are one or 
_more hotels, which may or may not be worthy 
of the name, and a public garden where a 
military band dispenses music on summer 
evenings, and the elite of the city congre- 
te to listen, gossip, smoke cigarettes and 
‘drink tea. In the capital cities there is also 
pretty sure to be a triumphal arch or two in 
imitation of those at St. Petersburg and 
Moscew. 
One of the finest cities in Southern Rus- 
sia is Rostoff, at the mouth of the Don. It 
contains about one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants and has the reputation of being one of 
the pleasantest cities in Russia to live in. 
The Grand Hotel there is exceptionally good 
for a Russian provincial city, and the public 
garden adjoining was an additional recom- 
mendation. What inward satisfaction at 
having tumbled into quarters so pleasant 
and so unexpected! I. was seated in my 
room, from which a balcony overlooked the 
main street, about two hours after my ar- 
rival, when my attention was aroused by a 
great jingling of chains without. Four 
years before, I had heard a similar sound in 
Tiflis, capital of the Caucasus, but it had 
long passed from memory, save as a casual 
reminiscence of that city. Four years, 
crammed with iacident, had passed since I 
had heard the same sound, yet “ Tiflis” and 
‘*shackled convicts” was the first and im- 
mediate picture that. presented itself. I 
stepped upon the balcony. Filing slowly 
past the hotel was a convoy of about two 
hundred prisoners, marching between two 
rows of policemen with drawn swords. 
Hastening down and out I mingled with the 


FOR THE TRAMP TO SIBERIA. 


little crowd of curious spectators who were 
keeping pace with the convoy, which I 
judged was on its way to the railway station, 
half a mile distant. The pace of the shac- 
kled convicts was a funeral one. It took 
twenty minutes, and then another half hour 
loading them into the prison-vans of the 
train. 

It was the first regularly organized convoy 
of exiles bound for Siberia that I had hap- 
pened upon during my journeying in Russia; 
hence, as may be imagined, every face in the 
mournful company was seanned with the 
keenest interest, and everything connected 
with its embarkation minutely observed. I 
had followed the convicts to the station. 
Three-fourths of them were clad in the reg- 
ulation suit issued to exiles on their depar- 
ture for Siberia; the rest wore the rags and 
tags of the lower stratum of Russian life, 
Those in the prison dress wore their big,, 
course gray overcoats, though it was the 
middle of a hot August day, in which re- 
spect, however, they were following one of 
those customs of the country that are a 
puzzle tothe foreigner. The overcoats were 
ornamented, though hardly beautified, by 
diamonds of yellow cloth on their backs. 
The men’s heads were shaved on one side, 
and covered by little, round, peakless caps 
of the same material as the Oyercoats, Most 
of them had leg-chains which were riveted 
to heavy iron fetters around the ankles, 
The weight of the ankle-rings was relieved 
by means of supporting traps or garters 
above the calves, and a leather belt, around 
the waist supported the weight of the chains. 
Much attention had been given by the eon- 
victs to the subject of protecting their ankles 
frem the iron fetters. In addition to the leg 
bandages provided for this purpose by the 
authorities, many had procured old boot-tops 
which they had drawn on over them before 
submitting them to the delicate attention of 
the prison blacksmith. Several, who were 
evidently better off than the majority and 
had been permitted to indulge their “ pride 
of purse,’’ wore elegant top-boots that seemed 
wofully out of joint in the disreputable 
company of chains and fetters. Some few 
men were without leg-fetters, but were hand- 
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EXILES IN HEAVY CHAINS. 


cuffed two together. A few feeble-looking 
old men slouched along without either chains 
or bracelets. Following behind were several 
women and children, wives and families who 
were voluntarily accompanying husbands and 
fathers into exile. Last of all were several 
wagons containing sacks of baggage, sick 
prisoners and more women and children. 

The company seemed to have been col- 
lected from the four quarters of European 
Russia, and preseuted a rare study of types 
and faces. It was a strange company that 
had been thrown together there on the 
streets of Rostoff by the inscrutable workings 
of the Russian administration. It seemed 
to me that I could easily have gone among 
them, and by merely glancing at their faces 
sorted out those who deserved Siberia and 
those who didn’t. Here were old jail-birds 
plainly bearing the mark of Cain, and young 
peasauts who looked so unsophisticated and 
innocent thai one felt sure their crime, 
whatever it might be, was the outcome of 
ignorance rather that guilt, or, worse still, 
that they were innocent victims of the mon- 
strously iniquitous criminal system of the 
country. There were broken-spirited con- 
victs, pale as ghosts from long confinement, 
and bronzed moujiks seemingly just dragged 
from the harvest fields. There was a pale- 
faced, miserable-looking young fellow, whom 
I took to be a student, handcuffed to a man 
old enough to be his grandfather; and be- 
side them strode a splendid Cossack, the 
most striking figure ia the convoy. This 
Cossack was over six feet tall, and was not a 
common criminal. His bearing was uncon- 
sciously proud, but not defiant. Had he 
been otherwise than humbly submissive in 
demeanor, he would probably have been 
wearing the same unlovely gray garb as the 
man at his elbow. As it was, for reasons 
better known to himself and the prison offi- 
cials than to me, he was permitted to retain 
his picturesque Cossack costume. He was 
evidently a man not without means. His 
dress was even rich, though without orna- 
ment, and but for the shackles on his brand 
new boots and the barbarously half-shaven 
head that his lamb’s wool hat attempted 
vainly to conceal, he might have mingled 
with the onlookers on the sidewalk, a well- 
to-do Cossack gentleman. I felt more sym- 
pathy for this man than for any of the 
others. 

Among the unshackled few was a poor 
old man, who, probably from a long term of 


solitary confinement, neglected for years in 
some provincial prison, had become an idiot. 
Owing to his condition he seemed to be re- 
garded as a sort of privileged character, a 


.“‘ trusty,”’ from whom no thoughts of escape 


were to be apprehended. He wore the pri- 
son cap, but sported a rusty and dilapidated 
velvet coat, walked barefooted, and had a 
bundle of something as big as a pillow tucked 
under his canvas shirt. He seemed to take 
no notice whatever of his surroundings, but 
walked mechanically along like one in a 
dream or with a mind altogether vacant. 
Some of the convicts looked concerned and 
downcast, but the majority appeared to be 
in very good spirits. Those whose pale 
faces betrayed the fact that they had spent 
some time in prison looked’ the most un- 
happy. I wondered at this, for it seemed to 
me that the change from a prison to the road 
and Siberia would have been appreciated. © 
Probably it was. Their miserable expres- 
sion was doubtless due to long confinement, 

They had forgotten how to smile, and 
their faces, grown accustomed to a look of 
hopeless melancholy, were no longer equal 
to the exaltation of heart or mind, be it 
never so little. Each of the convicts carried 
some sort of bundle containing their small 
belongings. Some carried hunks of black 
rye bread under their arms. 

Their escort appeared to me to take super- 
fluous percautions against escape. Seeing 
that all the able-bodied convicts were either 
handcuffed two together or rescued from 
hurried movement by the heavy leg-shackles, 
the chances of escape were altogether nil. 
Policemen went ahead to clear the street and 
to warn everybody to keep at a respectful 
distance. Part of the escort watched the 
convicts and the others watched the specta- 
tors, who, keeping the sidewalks, followed 
them along. Each wagon had its special 
guards, and other policemen brought up the 
rear. Every policeman carried a drawn 
sword, besides being armed with revolvers. 

The convict cars are ordinary, third-class 
carriages, with iron bars over the windows, 
Five of these were in readiness at the sta- 
tion. Here the vigilance of the escort seemed 
to be doubled, and there appeared on the 
scene other policemen and an officer who 
weighed about three hundred pounds. This 
gentleman’s girth, large as it was, but feebly. 
represented the size of his own importance 
as indicated by the usual well-known deport- 
ment and bearing. Assuming the poor 
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wreteh in the rusty velvet coat to personify 
human insignificance, this officer who 
deigned to drive down to the station at the 
Jast moment and appear on the scene, would 
represent the extreme limit of human gran- 
deur and official importance. Not a speck 
could have been discovered, even with a 
microscope, on the immaculate white gloves 
and white cap of this man, nor on his new 
looking uniform and patent leather boots. 
Surely he was driven to the station in a 
band-box and carefully deposited on the 
platform for the spectators to admire, and to 
dazzle and inspire with awe the departing 
convicts. He did nothing but slyly examine 
the spectators from beneath the drawn down 
peak of his cap, but whether it was the 
scrutiny of a detective or of a human pea- 
cock feeding in vanity, who could tell? . 
The convicts were put into the cars, and 
buckets of water were brought for them to 
fill their drinking-pots. The train pulled 
slowly out, and as one car after another 
filed past, a picture long to be remembered 
was the faces of the convicts peering through 
the iron gratings and the armed guard stand- 
ing erect inside the doors &t either end. 
The demeanor of the spectators was a reflec- 
tion of that of the convicts. Some appeared 
concerned, but the majority indifferent. 
Now and then some sympathetic person 
would attempt to hand a convict a coin, but 
they were always warned away by the guards. 
One woman, who was a relative or friend of 
one of the exiles, persevered to the end in 
her effort to give money to him; but the 
guards would neither permit it nor would 
any of them accept it and pass it to the con- 
vict. . 
_A few hours after the departure of the 
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convict train, with its load of human wve, 
misery and degradation, of hopeless hearts 
aud despairing human souls, found me a 
spectator and a participator in Rostoff’s 
happier side. It was ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning; two military bands discoursed sweet 
music’ from bandstands at either end of a 


_ pretty avenue, down which streamed a dense 


throng of people. Well nigh all Rostoff 
must have been gathered in the public 
garden and well nigh all Rostoff’s Sunday 
clothes. 

Though so much alike, towns in Russia, 
as in other countries, have their local pecu- 
liarities, time-honored customs of the peo- 
ple. And a peculiarity that arrested my at- 
tention in the public garden of Rostoff was 
two counter files of human beings along one of 
the cross avenues, one file composed of males 
the other of females. The files were of 
young people, two together, who usually 
linked arms. The streams passed at close 
quarters, and the young men examined crit- 
ically the counter stream of young women 
craning their necks and peering in their 
faces most impertinently by the half-light of 
the petroleum lamps. 

The chief glory of the Rostoff ladies was 
their hair. Two-thirds were bare-headed, a 
sensible and pretty custom on summer eve- 
nings, and nearly all possessed luxuriant 
tresses, But they were wise in submitting 
their faces for scrutiny in the kindly half- 
light of the lamps. They looked really 
beautiful. 

By daylight a casual gathering of Russian: 
ladies will average about one-third as much 
bueaty as would be found among the same 
number,of Canadian ladies. Certainly not 
more. 


IDLE BUILDER. 


O* what are you dreaming, my dear, 
As you sit in the fire’s soft glow, 

With a strange sweet smile on your fair young 
And your silken lashes drooping down low ? 


Methinks, as I look from the half-written page, 
To thy form in the shadowy sheen,— 


Loxpow, Ono. 


BY ELIZABETH JANETTE COOPER. 


Of shadows that gather and firelighte that fall, 
And the delicate flush that lights up. between,— 


You’re dreaming the dream all maidens dream, 


And living the same sweet spell, 


With its fragrance of love and its magical — 


That no life or lips ever tell, 


| 
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A NERVOUS MAN’S STORY. 


BY N. P. 


GREAT many people come to Poker- 
ville in the summer season ?”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

* And you’ve always taken four boarders?” 

** Yes, until this season.”’ 

‘** But for forty dollars per week you will 
promise to take no boarder beside myself, 
and endeavor to keep it as quiet as possible?” 

‘* Well, my sister, I told yeu, would be 
here part of the time.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes, the widow; a quiet woman, I 
suppose ?”” 

Very.” 

** You understand that I am very nervous, 
exceedingly so, I may say, madam.”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

‘*T must have quiet, perfect quiet. 
keep no hens or ducks ?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

‘* I wish to have everything around me in 
a state of perfect repose. You have no 
children about the house at any time ?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

“* Of course you keep no dogs? They are 
apt to create discordant sounds at night— 
cats in the same category.’’ 

‘*None of either.” Here Mrs. Quobog 
smiled, byt as it was subdued in a measure, 
it did not jar upon my nervous system so 
harshly as it often does. 

‘‘Then I think we shall get along very 
well together, Mrs. Quobog. Your husband 
seems to be a very quiet man for a farmer. 
Bid him speak as softly as possible to his 
cattle when near the house. You perceive 
that I am so very nervous that the slightest 
noise is often enough to make me wild?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

** I shall come this evening with my bag- 
gage. Shall probably be here to take tea 
With you. Am not very particular about 


You 


“my food if it is only placed upon the table in 


good order. Order is heaven’s first law. 
Anything else disturbs my nervous system. 
1 do not wish to meet with anything that 
will either offend my eyes or ears, the latter 
especially.’’ 

Yes, sir.’’ 

-morning, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Quobog made a courtesy. ‘* Good- 
morning, sir.” - 


DARLING. 


‘‘ Madam, your dress hangs very peculiarly. 
Never make a courtesy when you wear that. 
It, ahem—it jars my optic nerve.” 

Here I bowed myself out of the room, 
leaving Mrs. Quobog covered with blushes. 

Reader, I am desperate, otherwise I should 
not tell you this story. It may do no good, 
I have no hope that it will. But I must re- 
lieve myself. I want the symathy of some 
one. Still I feel that there are very few 
who can understand or appreciate my suffer- 
ings. Very few know what it is to be 
a nervous man, or, at least, so nervous as [. 
am. 

To the best of my calculations I am thirty- 
four years of age. Iam a man of property. 
When, by the advice ef Dector Sangrado, I 
retired to the very retired village of Poker- 
ville, I was considered the most wealthy old 
bachelor in our State. 

Doctor Sangrado advised me to leave the 
city fortwo months. ‘ Get some quiet place 
in the country,’ said he, ‘‘and I shall not 
be surprised if you come back perfectly re- 
covered, if you ‘can only manage to keep 
quiet while away.” 

** And where shall I go?” I asked. 

* Pokerville. Most quiet little town in 
the Union. Pretty place too. You cana 
board with Mrs. Quobog, a very fine woman, 
I assure you. Take the whole house and 
exclude all other boarders, and it will be 
your salvation, Mr. Delancy.” 

There, now you understand why I came to 
Pokerville. Mrs. Quobog lived two miles 
from the village. The house was situated at 
the end of a green, shady lane, some dis- 


tance from the main road. Our nearest 


neighbor was a mile distant. Mr. Quobog 
was a very quiet man, and the lady moved 
about the house as softly as though her silp- 
pers were made of butterfly’s wings. 

The house was of a very common fashion 
among New England farmers—large, square, 
two-story, with immense chimneys painted 
white with black trimmings, The rooms 
were large but low. The two that I occupied 
were situated at the north end of the house. 
My parlor, which I furnished myself with 
due regard to good taste, so that. nothing 
could offend the eye, looked out upon the: 
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front dvor-yard and the aforesaid green lane, 
which being always very cold and shady, 
possessed wondrous power to quiet my ner- 
ves. My bedroom, situated directly back of 
my parlor, and also furnished by myself and 
adorned with several pictures of a soothing 
nature, looked out upon a glossy lake. I 
mean by that, that the lake was glossy when- 
ever I looked upon it. At such times as I 
supposed the waves would be running 
“ mountain high,’”’ I never allowed myself to 
look upon it. I am not fond of nature in her 
wildest forms. 

' Taken as a whole my retreat was all that 
could be expected. Mrs. Quobog did every 
thing that she could to make all things 
pleasant tome. She even trained her facial 
muscles to smile in one particular way, every 
time the same, saving me the horror (nervous 
_ horror) of looking upon any unexpected con- 
tortions of her features. She carried a tun- 
ing-fork and always pitched her voice to a 
certain key when addressing me. Her hus- 
band took an octave lower so that there 
should be no discord. But there was one 
thing, the singing of the birds, which I had 
to tolerate whether it pleased me or not. 
With this single exception, 1 found nothing 
during the first week of my stay there but 
what was really pleasant. My nerves were 
certainly growing stronger. 

Doctor Sangrado came down to see me 
during the second week. He was somehow 
related to the Quobogs—fourteenth cousin, I 
think. Then he married a Pokerville wom- 
an, a very fine woman too, I assure you. 
He stopped in the village, but generally 
called upon me once a day. 

“ Delancy, my dear fellow,” said he, one 
morning, you are reaily improving.” 

**T think so too, doctor, and I don’t know 
how I can thank you for sending me down 
to this quiet retreat,” I replied. 

**f am glad you like the place so well, 
Delaney. In a short time I hope to see you 
quite restored.” 

“ Thank you for your kind wishes, doctor, 
but perfectly restored, I never expect to be 
+I shall always be a nervous man.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I don’t suppose that your 
nerves will ever be quite so strong as they 
were when I first knew you; but still you 
will be able to enjoy life and attend to your 
business as of old, and, in fact, regain the 
name you had before your late sickness, of 
being the most jolly old bachelor in the 


State. I used to envy you, Delancy.” 


It is needless to say that the doctor was a 
married man. I don’t want any one to think 
that I am casting any slur upon matrimony, 
upon the fair sex in general, or the doctor’s 
wife in particular. By no means. AsI re- 
marked before, the doctor’s wife was a very 
fine woman. A woman that any man might 
have been proud of; and the doctor would 
have been as proud of her had she been some 
other man’s wife, and possibly just as happy. 
I am proud of every beautiful and intelligent 
American woman. My bosom swells with 
pride every time I look upon one of the fair 
creatures. I don’t want you to suppose that 
in bosom swelling I am trying to imitate the 
frog who envied the size of the ox—by no 
means. No, it is only with pride. And I 
have seen the time when I should have been 
proud to have called one of them—yes, a 
dozen, if the dear creatures wished it—wife. 

The doctor tarried in Pokerville a week 
and then returned to the city. I had now 
stettled down into as perfect contentment as 
a nervous man can. To be sure, I missed 
the doctor, for though quiet was absolutely 
necessary to me, I longed for some one to 
converse with occasionally, therefore I 
formed the habit of walking out once a day, 
down the green lane, and sometimes taking 
a green, shady path that led through the 
woods and came out by a little brook just in 
sight of the spires of Pokerville. This was 
a very romantic spot, and the musical mur- 
mur of the brooklet had a soothing effect 
upon my nervous system, very grateful to 
me. 

As I said, I had no one to converse with, 
and so I came to this quiet, beautiful place to 
commune with Nature. I did not exactly 
understand the modus operandi, you see, but 
having heard of people who did go out into 
the fields and woods to commune with 
Nature, I thougbt I would go out and see if 
I couldn’t strike up a conversation with the 
old lady. 

' It was on the morning of the tenth day of 
August 18—, that for the fifth time I sallied 
out for the purpuse of communing with 
Nature. It was just such a morning as 
shines perhaps once in a hundred years— 
some centuries these mornings come as 
often as three or four times I’ve heard, but 
I don’t remember any such. I threw my- 
self upon the grass at the foot of an old oak, 


the identical tree that the woodman spared, 


and was just wishing that old Mother Nature 
would appear, when lo! and behold she came. 
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I was surprised and disappointed, but agree- 
ably so, for I had understood from one or 
two books of poetry that I had read, but 
which I confess I didn’t understand at all, 
that she was an elderly lady of benign 
aspect. But, on the contrary, to all appear- 
ance, she was not over thirty, and I confess 
that I felt my bosom swell with pride as I 
gazed upon her, for she was certainly very 
beautiful. 

The lady had almost reached me before I 
was observed. When she did perceive me 
she remarked—‘‘Oh!” in such a shrill 
treble that I was fearful that my nerves 
would never recover from the shock. 

‘“*I beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said I, ris- 
ing and lifting my hat. ‘‘I had really no 
right to intrude upon your grounds.” 

grounds?’”’ The lady was smiling 
and blushing in a very bewitching manner. 

“Why, yes,’ I answered; and then I 
thought I might be mistaken in the lady. 

“You are—ah—I if I mistake not, you 
are”———- I hesitated about pronouncing 
the name, as any one natuarlly would in the 
preserice of the lady herself. 

**Oh, my name is Anna ”—— 

* Ah, I see,” interrupting her—* Ani- 
mated Nature—exactly. I felt sure it must 
be you.” 

The lady laughed. 

** You are facetious, I see, Mr. Delancy.” 

I stared. ‘‘ You know my name?” 

“Do lI not? But you donotknowme. I 
only arrived last night. Iam Mrs. Quobog’s 
sister, Mrs. Biddimugs of Thimbleton. Ex- 
cuse me for intruding upon you; I did not 
know you had left the house.”’ 

“No intrusion at all, ma’am. In fact, I 
was just wishing for some one to talk to. I 
came out to commune with Nature, and at 
first I took you for her.” 

Here Mrs. Biddimugs smiled again. Yes, 
she laughed right out. Singular as it may 
seem, there was something soothing to me 
in her silvery laugh. It was truly wonder- 
ful, but nevertheless true that every 


snicker seemed to make my nerves more 


steady. 

“Well, shall I take her place?” she 
asked, with bewitching simplicity. 

shall consider it a favor.’ 

Mrs. Biddimugs seated herself upon the 
grass. by the side of the stream and I sat 
down beside her. Methinks my bosom was 
swelling with something more than pride as 
I gazed upon her. We talked. I cannot 


tell you. what our conversation was about. 
Something or nothing, it don’t matter which. 
I liked to listen to the soft tones of her 
voice. I could have set there beside her—I 
was going to say forever, but I don’t believe 
in using such large hyperboles. I will say 
this, though, that I forgot that I had any 
nerves. We walked up to the house to- 
gether, to the great surprise of our landlady. 

I merely answered the questioning look in 
her eyes, by saying that my health had 
greatly improved since I came to Pokerville, 
leaving the rest to be explained by Mrs. 
Biddimugs, immediately seeking my own 
room. 

Iam a practical, matter-of-fact man, and 
therefore shall not go into ecstasies and re- 
count to you our home life for the next 
few weeks. 

I told you that the first weeks of my stay 
in Pokerville were pleasant, and that I was 
as contented as a nervous man could be. Of 
the weeks after Mrs. Biddimugs came I must 
confess that I was happy. I felt that such 
another woman was not to be found in the 
whole world. (I know this is a great state- 
ment, but I will take off one square foot.) 
She seemed to understand me exactly—to 
understand just what a nervous man required, 
and she did all that she could do for me 
under the circumstances. When I wished to 
be quiet, she never spoke, and she moved 
about the house as softly as an angel might, 
if one of ’em should happen to land here. 

As time flew by I found more and more 
how necessary she was becoming to me. 
How could I do without her? As I asked 
myself that question an idea struck me. 
(This is worthy of note, being a very uncom- 
mon occurence.) Should I marry her? 
Would she accept me? How strange that I 
had never thought of this before. But re- 
member that I was a bachelor and thirty- 
four. A man that had never loved. Could 
I say that now ? 

I took the subject into serious consi*era- 
tion at once. I had numerous reasons, as 
every old bachelor does, I suppose, why I 
shouldn’t marry, but there was just one 
reason why I should, which was, that I really 
felt that I could not do without this woman. 
It is hard for me to make this confession. 
But it is true nevertheless. 

I came to aconclusion at length. I would 
propose, let the consequences be what they 
might. If she rejected me, although it would 
be a great shock to my nervous system, still, 
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I thought with a strong constitution.I might 
survive. At least, I felt that I must know 
my fate. 

The twenty-fifth day of September, 18—, I 
shall probably never forget. My reasons 
for remembering it you will find below. 

I think it was about three o’clock of the 
afternoon of the aforesaid day that I found 
myself seated in the old place beside the 
brook, beneath the old oak tree. I fancy 
Mrs. Biddimugs suspected or expected 
something,—they read us so easily, these 
women. 

I did not dare to look at her. I think my 
voice trembled when I began. I addressed 
her by a name that I had never used before. 

“ Anna,” said I, ‘‘do you know that in 
the short time I have been here, you have 
become, as it were, a part of my life? Do 
you know that I can never be happy again 
until I can call you my own?” I heard a 
soft sigh which encouraged me. ‘ Anna, 
darling, dearest, will you be mine, my own 
wife?” 

The next instant she was in my arms, and 
Jeremiah the Nervous Man was showering 
hot kisses upon those red, red lips. 

There, I wish I had nothing more to say. 
But I must finish my story. My duty com- 
pels me to go on, though the remainder of 
my tale contains the most harrowing horror 
that ever harrowed the heart of man. Cold 
shivers are playing ‘‘ hide and seek” up and 
down my spinal column while I write, and 
the perspiration rolls down my face as 
though it were a bowling alley. 

We were married. Of course we had a 
quiet wedding. Anna had a few friends and 
relations there, but I had none of the latter. 
In fact, my relations thought it very unkind 
in me to marry at all. I don’t know but my 
relatives were quite right. 

The marriage ceremony. having been per- 
formed, we were now all in readiness to 
start upon our wedding tour. The carriage 
drove up the green lane in hot haste. 

I was sitting in the back parlor alone with 
my wife; but when she heard the sound of 
carriage wheels she hurrieJ out of the room. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have 


followed her, but today I was feeling un- 
commonly nervous, and I felt that I must 
keep as quiet as possible, or I should—well, 
fly all to pieces, perhaps. 

I sat there, hardly daring to think of my 
great happiness, lest I should wake to find it 
alladream. I heard footsteps approaching 
the door. A premonition of something 
awful filled my soul and I trembled vio- 
lently. The door flew open—a crash fol- 
lowed by a cry and then a general rush—six 
small voices crying out ‘‘ Papal’? Twelve 
little arms around me, in my hair, pulling 
my whiskers, aronnd my neck; and all the 
time those six voices shouting ‘‘ Papa!” 
with all the power of six pairs of lungs; and 
over all, my new-made wife looking on with 
smiling countenance. What a fix for a 
nervous man! I think I was wild. I tore 
myself away from them and confronted my 
wife. 

** Woman!” I screamed, ‘‘ whose brats 
are these ?”’ 

‘* Dear husband, these beautiful children | 
are ours.” 

46 Ours! ” 

‘Ours, love. Six of them ranging from 
four to ten years of age, and all of the femi- 
nine gender.”’ 

Six! 

‘* Six, dear. Three pairs of twins. Re- 
member the Bible injuction: Multiply.’ 

“Ye gods!” I cried, tearing my hair. 

‘ Jeremiah, my husband, do be quiet. 
Of course, knowing you to be a very|nervous 
man, I expected some slight ebullition, but 
you are going beyond the bounds ofjreason.”’ 

‘*‘ Woman! I think you did too,” SIgyelled, 
in despair. 

“* But I loved you so, Jerry.” My wife 
began to cry here, at the same time;throwing 
herself upon my bosom. ‘I loved you— 
and—and (sob) I—I could—could—couldn’t 
— (sob) do without you; (boo-hoo){and you 
know dar—darling (sob) that there’s nothing 
like having a good—good (sob) startgin life; 
and (boo-hoo) I’m sure you (sob) can’t say 
that you haven’t got star—start enough.”’ 

I had nothing more to say. 


‘ 
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a CHAPTER VIII. tection from his strong atm in every emer- ; 
h fol- gency which might occur. He was proud of 

her confidence, willing to make any sacrifice 

whlve IGNON loved liberty. Nothing could that human creature could, to ensure her 

ulling be more repugnant to her feelings safetyandcomfort. Balaam was wellarmed, } 
ll the than the idea of personal restraint, especially and hardly it would fare with him who should 

pal”? when exercised by a man she detested. To have the temerity to insult Mignon. He 

*' and remain with the band and be subject to the was net wholly indebted to those deadly in- 

: with authority of Pierre Mariot, was a coutingent . struments in vogue, for the means of assault 

for af . entirely abhorrent to her notion of her own and vengeance, because nature had gifted 

: tone rights and privileges. It was also at vari- him with hands of remarkable strength, 

d my ance with her instinctive delicacy to be with which to crush an adversary, and 


administer corporeal pain. Balaam was 
of patient, genial disposition, but when 


brought again into contact with those who 
already know or mistrusted her sex; who 


could neither understand her motives nor 
pity her confusion. To avoid being so awk- 
wardly placed—an object, perchance, of rude 
comment and ridicule—to evade Mariot’s 
vigilance and escape his domination, became 
her ruling desire. In the event of success, 
should she throw herself upon the protec- 


tion of Brion, or attempt to return home - 


across the wide prairies, attended by Balaam 
only? The first was not without objections, 
but it appeared most safe and feasible. 
Mignon believed it would be best to act 
upon her determination promptly, while 
Mariot was still laboring under surprise, be- 
fore he had artfully deliberated, arranged his 
plan of action, and systematized bis espion- 
age over her conduct. 


During her pilgrimage, Mignon had nightly | 


been protected by 2 small tent, which Ba- 
laam had provided for that purpose, and 
which he was expert in putting up and tak- 
ing down. The tent had two compartments, 
in the smaller of which slept Balaam, like a 
faithful watchdog, ever on the alert, ready 
to start up for her defence at the first ap- 
proach of danger. He kindled and kept the 
fires also, when fires were needful, cooking 
with skill, preparing the choicest cuts of 
venison for his adventurous young mistress. 

S> it will hence be seen that Mignon 
passed the time, when not on the march, 


quite by herself, apart from that motley 


mixture of men composing Callard’s band. 
The services of Balaam were many and im- 
portant. His advice was always seasonable; 


she trusted in his sagacity, anticipating pro-~ 


a quarrel was forced upon him, and his 
feelings were outraged, he was an antag- 
onist greatly to be feared. Those so un- 
fortunate as to feel the stunning power of 
his fist repented their rashness and —_ 
not to provoke his ire again. 

Balaam was consulted in reference to the 
emergency that had arisen. She explained 
to him her reasons for not wishing to remain 
with the party, which, in his view, were 
sufficiently cogent; indeed, her mere will 
would have been considered imperative, 
without a single argument. She said to 
him :— 

‘*We can escape more readily to-night 
than to-morrow, or any subsequent period.” 

** Dat am a fack,’’ quoth Balaam. 

** Come, my friend,” she continued, ** how 
shall it be done ?”’ 

‘*T want to know just where yer gwine 
when yer git away; dat’s de question dat 
*quires splainin’.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I shall throw myself upon the 
protection of Captain Brion.’’ 

man you 

“The man I—what, said Mig- 
non, sharply, coloring. 

** Nuffin’ of no consequence,” replied Ba- 
laam. ‘* Don’t ’sturb me; I’m thinkin’ how 
it can be done.” 

wait patiently.”’ 

The African remained silent 
minutes. 

‘* We shall want our hosses,””) he said, at 
length. 

Mignon assented. 
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* Well, dis chile must craw] out dar ’mong 
’em, cut de side-lines, and lead ’em’ off 
softly, while you creep away in nuther di- 
rection.’’ 

** Yes, Balaam.”’ 

“Den I jines ye wid de heneen:; ober dar 
by dem cotton-woods.”’ 

**Suppose you should be discovered ? ”’ 

cullod feller fight—git away. I'll 
meet you dar, sure, ’twixt dis and mornin’— 
pervidin’ you git dar.”’ 

“That I can do, believe me. You see I 
am small—I can move quietly. Look out, 
and observe what is going on.” 

- Balaam did as bidden, reporting that most 
of the party were gathered around the dead 
body of Grenier, but he could hear voices in 
Callard’s tent. 

“The fate of that man was sudden and 
awful, but I imagined I saw in his death the 
hand of retributive justice,” said Mignon. 

“ Redpath am about,” said the black, in 
an undertone. 

‘“* Yes, it would really seem that there is 
such a personage; he was spoken of by that 
very man as a fitting terror to unloose upon 
Captain Brion’s party, but his evil thought 
has reacted on him; yonder he lies lifeless, 
translated in a moment from this world to 
the other, with his sins upon him—with his 
many unrepented sins weighing darkly upon 
him.” 

Mignon paused, arrested possibly by the 
thought that the same peril attended her 
whenever she might wander in the moun- 


_ “Did you remark, Balaam, that the half- 
‘breed was much affected by fear? I recog- 
nized him immediately, as one of the three 
men in the service of Mariot—one of the 
trio from whose rudeness I was saved by the 
brave mountaineer. Not long since I con- 
founded him with another, but who was a 
better man undoubtedly.” 

“ Dere, missy, I’se forgot sev’ral ’portant 
*tic’lars!’’ exclaimed Balaam, without heed- 
ing Mignon’s last remarks. ‘‘ Here’s our 
tent and baggage; can’t get “long *thout 
tem.”’ 

“T know they are useful, but necessity 
compels us to leave them.” 

The black looked round and shook his 
head—equivalent to a declaration that he 
must have them at any risk. Mignon gave 
him to understand that she would confide 
the matter wholly to his discretion, having 

unshaken faith in his prudence. 
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And now,” she resumed, “is it not time 
for me to go?” J 

Balaam went out and reconnoitered once 
more, coming back very soon with the re- 
port that there was a fair prospect of success, 


as the attention of the band was still directed 


to the subject of Grenier’s death; while 
Mariot and Callard were yet talking earn- 
estly, as he learned by listening in the 
vicinity of the parties. 

**T hate to have ye try it,” said Balaam, 
‘cause it’s dangerous-like, and dars no 
knowin’ what’ll happen; but if ye’ve made 


up yer mind to it, why I s’pose ye must. 


De Lord knows wha’ll come ob all dis, for I 
doesn’t; but I’ll stick to ye long as I’ve breff 
ob life. Now go and manage it de best ye 
can, and I’ll watch ye long as I can see ye.” 

Mignon left the tent; a single glance over 
the encampment assured her that the mo- 
ment was favorable. Moving quickly, her 
figure was soon lost to Balaam’s view in the 
shadow of the hill, at the base of which lay 
the’valley. Five minutes after, he saw her 
close to the cotton-woods, and was certain 
she would reach it without discovery, which 
she did. 

It was then two hours past midnight. 


-The moon was waning, and the stars seemed 


to look down through a mist of silver. The 
mountains were grim and cold, the snows on 
their summits gleaming faintly and — 
in the pale light. 

To Mignon’s imagination the view ap- 
peared like giant castles, with lofty towers, 
gloomy bastions, and rugged turrets. The 
defiles were moats spanned by drawbridges 
kept by genii. Feelings of awe stole upon 
Mignon as she cast her eyes toward those 
mighty barriers. The mightiness of nature, 
the grandeur of her works, humbled her 
heart. The ever-famished prairie-dogs 
barked and fled at her advance, stopping at 
a little distance to look back and redouble 
their cries; while occasionally, in the dis- 
tance, a troop of wolves howled their hideous 
notes. Though inured to these sounds, 
Mignon—now that she was alone—if not 
absolutely terrified, was startled and nervous. 
There followed her also an unpleasant re- 
membrance of what had occurred that night 
directly before her, as well as incidents of a 
similar nature that had happened in Brion’s 
band. As others had asked so did Mignon, 
“ Who is Redpath?” 

Her better judgment told her that Redpath 
was a savage, cunning and deadly, and that 


wa 


was all. But why were his movements so 
secret, his step so noiseless, his approach so 
miysterious? Easy questions to answer. 
He was secret because success depended 
upon secrecy; his step noiseless for the rea- 
son that he adopted extraordinary precau- 
tions; his approaches mysterious as the com- 
bined result of long practice and skill. Red- 
path, then, was but a stealthy Indian, more 
malevolent than his brethren, hence more 
terrible. He was daring, persevering and 
adroit, but perhaps he might find an adver- 
sary as daring, persevering and adroit as he. 
He was but a savage daubed with paint and 
full of subtlety; he would doubtless fall, 
ultimately, by the ball of an American 
woodsman, and his name and fame only 
survive. 

Thus reflected Mignon, trying to suppress 
those fears which were natural to the time 
and place, and in which something very like 
superstition blended. Say what we may to 
the contrary, the strongest minds have an 
undercurrent of superstition, and the stur- 
diest scoffers at the marvelous find a sub- 
stratum of supernaturalism in their souls. 
This ‘is a truism that the “atheist’s laugh 
and the infidel’s ridicule cannot overthrow. 


It is a good thing for man that there is such 


a susceptibility within him; it is the only 
avenue through which to convince him of 
the existence of a Supreme Power, and a 
conscious life hereafter. Mignon formed no 
exception to the general body of humanity, 
in this respect; and though the name of 
Redpath had at first been presented asa fabled 
terror, she shared unconsciously, almost, in 


_ the prevailing sentiment of the trappers, 


hunters and voyagers—that Redpath was a 
being somewhere between human and dev- 
ilish. 

Near the cotton-woods where she was to 
wait the coming of Balaam, was .a crevasse 
or gully, the entrance to which was more 
deeply pictured in shadow. Its sides were 
jagged and high, worn and torn (formerly) 
by a strong stream of water that tumbled 
from the lower ranges in a season of rain. 
At the top, at the very edges of the crevasse, 
their roots exposed and robbed of soil, stood 
some trees of pinon, cypress and birch, 
bending their sickly tops over the chasm. 
The place, lonely and sombre as it was, ap- 
peared to offer to Mignon a safe retreat until 
the black should join her. With a step that 
faltered, lacking its wonted firmness, she 
passed into the gloom of the crevasse. It 
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was cooler there, the night wind breathing 
through as it crept from the hills. Walking 
on, she came to a deep dell or basin—a spot 
of rare obscurity—of which we have had oc- 
casion to speak. Beyond were a series of 
elevations extending to the base of the Wind 
River chain of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mignon paused in that solitude. How 
complete was her isolation! she seemed alone 
on the face of the globe, or the only inhabi- 
tant of a new world. Hundreds of miles 
distant were the familiar objects of child- 
hood, scenes indelibly impressed in memory, 
home with its tender associations. Why had 
she cast aside the trammels of her sex, and 
betaken to such a quixotic adventure? To 
save her father from participation in crime, 
and to secure, if possible, the safety of Cap- 
tain Brion, was the never varying response 
which she gave to those questions. Her 
father’s name always came first, afterward 
Brion’s; that order agreed better with her 
delicacy. How would the sententious world 
interpret all this? the world with such a 
severe sense of decorum—the world that 
reaches just as far as one’s name and fame, 
and no farther, all beyond being a blank! 

* Fear not!” said a voice. 

Mignon recoiled and cried out in alarm; 
beside her stood a tall and motionless figure. 

“ Be not afraid, pale-face.” 

The speaker was an Indian of majestic 
height. With his arms folded upon his 
breast, he stood looking calmly at Mignon. 

‘* Stand up like a man and do not tremble 
like a woman. Ravenclaw strikes not such 
as thou! Thy chin is smooth, thy heart is 
soft, and there is no power in thy arm to 
harm my race.” 

The voice of the red man was deep and 
musical; it came from his broad chest with- 
out effort. His eyes were dark and piercing 
as those of the eagle; it seemed to Mignon 
that she became transparent before him, and 
he had to look at her only, to see what was 
passing within. His bearing was dignified 
to a notable degree. He spoke English as if 
it had been his vernacular tongue. 

“The vagabond prairie-dog has a home, 
the fox a covert, and the wild wolf’s whelp a 
den; but thou, O son of a mighty nation, 
art shelterless,” added the Indian. ‘“* Take 
the goat from the mountains, the buffalo . 
from the prairies, the wild horse from the 
pampas, the fish from the water, and thee 
from the dwellings of thy kindred. Each 
thing and creature loves its element; there- 
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fore the goat stays on the mountain, the 
‘buffalo on the prairie, the wild horse on the 
pampas, the fish in the water; wherefore art 
thou here?” 

‘** You say well; you speak according to 

nature; but it would take long to tell you, 
son of the eagle, why I am in the country 
which the Master of Life has given to the 
redman,’’ replied Mignon, re-assured by the 
lofty yet kindly manner of the native. 
' Ravenclaw walked a few paces from Mig- 
non and addressed some one in his own dia- 
lect; immediately she heard steps hurrying 
away. Ravenclaw returned to his former 
place; but as he did not speak, she followed 
hisexample. Ina short time—it was long to 
Mignon—an Indian woman appeared with a 
bundle. 

Ravenclaw pointed to the woman who had 
appeared before them, and said to Mignon, 
‘* Follow her, and do as she bids you.’”’ He 
then spoke to the latter in his own tongue, 
who, making a gesture to Mignon, proceeded 
to cross the dell. There Mignon perceived 
a but and entered it in obedience to the 
signs of her guide. The woman lighted a 
pine torch by some embers that were glow- 
ing upon a hearth of stone. Thrusting the 
end of the torch into the earth, she unrolled 
the bundle. The maiden’s cheeks crimsoned 
—the bundle contained female wearing ap- 
parel of Indian style, which might have be- 
longed to an Indian belle, so elaborately was 
dt made, and so tastefully ornamented with 
those products esteemed graceful and be- 
coming by tawny dames and red damsels. 

The Blackfoot woman pointed to Mignon’s 
clothes, and said, ‘‘ Take off;’’ then to the 
garments she had brought, and added, ‘‘Put 
on.” 

The eyes of Ravenclaw had penetrated her 
disguise. Was her artifice so transparent to 
this son of the mountains? Had Nature 
indeed gifted him with keener instincts than 
the child of cities, the pampered creature of 
civilization? Was she a prisoner? What 
were his intentions? Such queries ran 
rapidly through ber mind, while mechani- 
cally she. obeyed the commands of the 
woman. 

A notable.change was soon made in Mig- 
non’s appearance, and.one that was far from 
displeasing. We.cannot picture fully to the 
reader’s imagination the effect of this novel 
eostume (wrought as it was in the height of 
Indian art), or note the various articles of 
which it was composed, nor is it needful, 
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We will say, however, en passant, that Mig- 
‘non’s small foot did not look less pretty for 


the substitution of 9 more elegant moccasin, 
nor her ankle less dainty for the fringed leg- 
gins, Her toilet was not considered com- 
plete till her cheeks were stained with paint, 
and her handsalso. The woman then spread 
some skins upon the ground before the tent, 
and Ravenclaw, seeing her with Mignon, 
approached. 

‘“‘ Daughter of the pale-face,” he said, ‘‘ I 
am of a warlike race, but I do not war upon 
women. Now tell me why you are here? I 
will listen—my ears are open.”’ 

Mignon understood at once that the wishes 
of the man in whose presence she stood were 
commands, and not to be disregarded. 

‘* It were better,’’ she answered, with tact, 
‘that I remain silent before a great chief 
and a mighty warrior, as thy loftly bearing 
proclaims thee to be. I have called thee 
son of the eagle, because the eagle is a noble 
bird with a daring spirit, proud plumage, and 
eyes that are not dazzled by the sun. Pass 
on, thou of the strong wing, nor stoop in thy 
flight to notice the sparrow that flies not so 
high, nor emulates thy deeds.” 

‘*T say my ears are open; they are, but I 
hear nothing. Are you speaking, Lilyface?’’ 
he said, somewhat haughtily. 

**You have called me Lilyface, because 
the pale blood of my nation betrays itself in 
my countenance. It is a good name—I like 
it; I will teach my people to call me thus 
should I live to return. Listen, chief; the 
lodge of Lilyface is way on the border, 
with an hundred prairies and rivers between. 
She has journeyed many days to reach the 
hunting-grounds of the Blackfoot. You 
have asked why she came? Keep your ears 
open, and you shall hear.” 

Mignon, in that style pleasing to an In- 
dian’s fancy, acquainted him with those par- 
ticulars which influenced her movements. 
She spoke of Brion; described the character 
of Pierre Mariot, finally unfolding his entire 
plan. Ravenclaw remained calm and un- 
moved; while Mignon watched his face in 
vain to note the effect of herstory. The in- 
cidents of the march were not passed over, 
but related in their appropriate connection. 
When she finished, Ravenclaw was in pos- 
session of the most important matters con- 
tained in the foregoing pages. _ 

‘* A curse is upon your nation,” said Rav- 
enclaw, ‘That curse is the love of yellow 
dust; it turns them into greedy wolves; they 
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howl and tear each other, and are never at 
rest. They die by the way—their graves lay 
along the line of march—it is well; the Great 
Spirit has sent it upon them. They tremble 
at the name of Redpath, his deeds strike 
them dumb; they become as women, they 
grow pale as squaws when the avenger is 
abroad—when the silent feet of the unknown 
pursues—when his steps are in the moun- 
tains and in the defiles. Lilyface, so perish 
thy race |” 

“ And wherefore ?”’ asked Mignon. 

‘* Because they are pushing in over the 
mountains into the sea. Fish live in the 
sea, but men cannot. But we have turned 
on our pursuers like the hunted buffalo, and 
will go over the snowy ranges fighting and 
bleeding, and staining the cliffs with blood. 
Our old men may die, and be buried in sight 
of the glorious hunting-grounds of the Black- 
foot nation; but our young men and our 
children will fall in arms, or perish ignobly 
by the sounding shores of the great waters.” 

Mignon looked earnestly at Ravenclaw, 
and believed that the prophet-heart was 
beating in his swelling bosom. 

**Home and country are as sacred to the 
relman as the white. There is but one God, 
Lilyface, and he is as much the God of the 
Indian as the white man,” added Raven- 
claw, in tones that thrilled Mignon. 

“You are right!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
are my brother; there is but one humanity, 
one people, one race. The soul of a hero 
flashes from your eyes—the voice of truth 
speaks through you—the cause of the Indian 
is just. Yes, Ravenclaw, you are leaving a 
fair heritage—it is slipping from you—your 
way is indeed over the mountains—your 
children’s graves will be the sea.” 

“ And the great and awful Master of Life 
‘will avenge us on a proud and rapacious 
mation!’ cried Ravenclaw, with reverential 
fervor. will smite your people—he 
will sweep them away with the power of his 
mighty arm. He will remember the wrongs 
of the redman long after the redman has be- 
ome extinct, and in his tremendous wrath 
he will arise and shake heaven and earth; 
your stars shall fall, and your bloody eagle 
shall shriek for help.’’ 

Ravenclaw stretched out his hand, and his 
expression was sublime. Mignon was awed, 
she felt a compassion for the red race that 
moved her to tears. 

*¢ You do well to weep, daugter of a doomed 
people; even warriors have dropped tears 


like women, and wiped them from thelr faées 
with bloody hands.” ; 

Ravenclaw’s arms fell fo his side, his chin 
sunk upon his breast, and he stood panting 
for breath; another pang would have broken 
his heart. 

Mignon did not speak—she dared not in- 
terrupt a grief so sublime. She waited for 
his kingly spirit to grow calm. When he 
addressed her again, his emotion had sub- 
sided, and his tones were subdued to kind- 
ness, almost tenderness. 

‘But I have spoken to you as if you were 
a warrior, and not a woman. You are not 
guilty for the sins of your nation; you shall 
not suffer. Love has made you daring, or 
your voice would not have been heard in 
this valley. Wear the garments you have 
on; they become your sex better, and you 
are safer in them. Take this, and wear it 
always in sight; it will keep you from harm 
when others are ready to perish.” 

The chief gave Mignon a raven worked in 
beads upon a piece of dressed otter skin; she 
fastened it upon her breast. 

‘*] will wear it,” she said, “in remem- 
brance of a generous chieftain; it shall be my 
only talisman,” 

**Go to the wigwams of my nation,” re- 
sumed Ravenclaw. ‘ Your frame is too 
tender to go yonder where the mountain 
tops are covered with snow. Remain, and 
in a few moons you shall be conducted 
safely, and with an escort of warriors, to one 
of the great forts of your people. This false- 
hearted Mariot, this craven Frenchman, 
shall feel the power he has invoked; he shall 
die as he deserves, and his hireling dogs 
shall share in his downfall. Though I slay 
my enemies, I protect*the good and the 
beautiful whom the Master of Life has made 
to love and not te destroy. You are not 
such as smite my brethren, your foot is not 
such as goes on the war-path, nor your voice 
such as shouts the battle-cry of the pale-face; 
therefore you live and speak to Ravenclaw. 
Think not that justicé and humanity dwell 
with the white men only; they have habita- 
tions in forests, and in the hearts of men 
called savages.” 

«The heart of Lilyface beats with gratitude 
—the generosity of Ravenclaw fills her with 
wonder and admiration; yet she loves her 
people, nor would remain in the lodges of 
the Blackfoot nation, because her father’s 
spirit would grow heavy with sorrow, and 


her kindfed would mourn her as one dead. é 
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Let Lilyface depart in peace to join the 
hunters of the mountains.”’ 

_A cloud rested upon the brow of the In- 
dian, as he replied:— 

“TI thought to save you from danger, but 
you refuse to be thus saved. Think again. 
Would you see the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife crimsoned with the blood of your peo- 
ple? Would you see them falling like leaves, 
with no power to aid them ?”’ 

“ God knows I would see no such horrors!” 
exclaimed Mignon. 

“* Remaiéi, and you shall be as safe as if by 
the fireside of your father’s wigwam.”” 

“IT doubt it not—I doubt it not!’’ she 
replied, 

** Yet your heart is near the chief of the 
white trappers,’ said’ Ravenclaw, after a 
pause. ‘Be it so; you shall go to him in 
safety, if it takes all my warriors to conduct 
you. Yet I swear by the Great Spirit that 
not a hair of your head shall fall, if you 
stay.” 

** You have inspired me with such confi- 

dence,” returned Mignon, “that your word 
is to me like that of the Master of Life. If 
I were weary, and you said to me—‘ Lie 
down there and sleep in safety,’ I would do 
so, and rest without troubled dreams.” 
_. Mignon smiled sweetly, and held out her 
hand to Ravenclaw. Hc took it and held it 
a moment in hisown. He did not utter his 
thoughts, his lips were closed, his face calm, 
though the sternness of his expression was 
gone—but his breathing grew quick, shaking 
his broad breast with its vehemence. Who 
shall tell what strong feeling was wrestling 
with his grand spirit, and how nobly he 
mastered himself ? 

** Lilyface,’’ he said, in tones that welled 

up from his soul, ‘‘ you make me think bet- 
- ter of your race, I will not forget you—I 
will think of you till I go to the land of 
spirits where my fathers have gone. Look 
up and see the stars, and remember, many 
moons from now, when you stand again 


near the wigwams of your kindred and be- 


hold them shining—that you saw them 
once in a far-off country, and with the chief 
of a hunted people beside you. In his 
dreams, Ravenclaw has heard a voice like 
thine; but after to-night, it will be heard 
save in dreaths only. Lilyface, daughter of 
my enemies, we meet because it was the will 
of the Great Spirit, we part because it is also 
his will.” 


avenclaw relinguished Mignon’s hand, 


repeating in a voice of deepest melancholy, 
“ We meet—we part!” 

‘* We may meet again in the land of souls,’’ 
said Mignon. 

‘¢ The redmanand the white will be forever 
distinct,”’ resumed Ravenclaw. 

‘In that country to which we are going, 
all nations will forget their earthly indiffer- 
ences. Enemies will be reconciled, races 
will blend, and kindreds and families and 
peoples mingle happily,’ returned Mignon. 

Never!”’ exclaimed the chief. ‘The 
soul of a redman and the soul of a white will 
remain eternally unlike each other; their de- 
sires and instincts are not the same.” 

“‘The revelations of that mysterious life 
are hidden from our eyes; we see darkly, 
and know imperfectly; but the beneficent 
hand of the Great Spirit will remove the vail, 
and at death we shall discern more clearly, 
and think more comprehensively. Chief of 
a powerful nation, adieu till then!” 

‘** Be it so—it is decreed; and what is de- 
creed cannot be changed. Our paths have 
been approaching each other since the hour 
our lives commenced; but having met, after 
to-night they will forever diverge. Daugh- 
ter of the pale-face, a voice calls you away; 
leave my sight—go, go!”’ 

Ravenclaw drew his form to a loftier 
height, and assumed a sterner expression. 
Mignon took a ring from her finger, and 
placing it on his hand, said:— 

** It is the gift of Lilyface—keep it.” 

Ravenclaw held the glittering jewel be- 
tween his thumb and finger. 

“ This will be more precious to me than 
my life,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I will wear it on my 
breast where it shall feel the motion of my 
heart as long as it beats. It shall be with 
me when I sleep and when I awake; it shall 
go with me to battle; my hands shall grasp 
it when I die. In years to come, should the 
plough of the white man disturb my bones, 
they will cast up this gift. And now go, go! 
You shall hear no more the voice of Raven- 
claw.” 

Mignon hastened away; at the distance of 
a few paces she paused and waved her hand, 
but Ravenclaw stood immovable, and made 
no sign. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BRION’S NUMBERS ARE DIMINISHED. 
ge sate camp was astir very early in 
the morning. The hunt was to be re- 
sumed, and the hunters wished to be season- 
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ably in the saddle. . Headley and his party, 
excited by their new hopes and schemes, 
were among the first to wake. They had 
dreamed of a golden harvest, and the ‘* Casa 
Montezuma.” The partisan had not betaken 
to his blanket until nearly daylight, and 
weary with his vigils, he wus yet slumber- 
ing. 

Mariot was not to be seen. The gold- 
seekers, drawn together by sympathy of 
feeling, were cooking their breakfast very 
amicably. Inquiries were made respecting 
the absence of the grand projector of the 
new enterprise. Headley only appearing 
undisturbed by the circumstance, he was 
naturally looked to for light upon the sub- 
ject. 

‘* He left us last night,” said Headley, in 
low tone. ‘* He came to me before he went, 
and instructed me what to do. ‘If I don’t 
return,’ he said, ‘ before morning, you need 
not expect me, but fall back to the Red 
Buttes with as many as have the courage to 
follow you, where we will arrange everything 
to mutual satisfaction.’ This was what he 
told me.”’ 

Headley arose with a determined look. 

‘** T am one that goes; who will follow me?”’ 

** Let us go for our horses,”’ said Conroy. 

** Agreed, agreed! ”’ cried a dozen voices. 
the Red Buttes—to the Red Buttes! ”’ 

Buckeye was passing the malcontents, and 
heard enough to understand what was going 
forward; he ran and aroused Brion from 
sleep. 

**Come, cap’n, it is time for you to act; 
the Headley and Dorelle party are desert- 
ing.” 

Brion was instantly upon his feet and 
walking towards the horses, which having 
eaten their fill, were lying down. 

** Ain’t you going to call out some of the 
men to help you?” asked Buckeye. 

** No, I can help myself,’’ said the par- 
tisan, firmly. 

_He found Headley bridling a horse, and 
others preparing to do the same. 

Men,” said Brion, ‘these animals be- 
long to ‘the American Fur Company; you 
cannot take them.” 

Headley was confused. 

** What!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have we not 
ridden these horses since the hour we left 
Fort Leavenworth ?”’ 

** You have had the light of the moon, but 
I think you do not own the moon,’’ replied 
Brion, quietly. 


‘* We have ridden these animals, we have 
called them ours, we have groomed and 
cared fur them, and we shall take them,” 
rejoined Headley, raising the saddle from 
the ground. 

‘* Stop!’ thundered the partisan; “ do not 
add robbery to unmanly conduct. Every- 
thing you see here is in my charge, and I 
will spend the last drop of my blood in its 
defence! Go, if you will, in search of the 
Casa Montezuma, and the fabulous treasures 
of the Valley of the Gila, but go as you are. 
You shall not plunder my camp for the 
benefit of your mad schemes. Had you 
made known to me the cause of your dis- 
satisfaction, and informed me of your inten- 
tions to abandon my party and seek for treas- 
ures in a distant region, I would in turn 
have dealt frankly with you; I would have 
told you that you are being duped by a vil- 
lain; but this is past—you are unworthy of 
my confidence. Go and learn by bitter ex- 
perience that you should deal honestly 
with all men, nor disregard solemn compacts. 
I see here thirteen, who cease from this mo-. 
ment to be members of my band. Leave us 
at once, and never return—uniess as peni- 
tent and reasonable men desiring protec- 
tion.”’ 

Protection! ” sneered 

‘* By the beard of Joe Smith!” eried Buck- 
eye, who had followed Brion, ‘‘ you’ll need 

“Then doubtless we shall call upon you!” 
returned Conroy. 

‘* Shoulder your rifies, my friends,” said. 
Headley, to his adherents. 

‘*To the Red Buttes—to the Red Buttes!” 
shouted others, 

‘I pity these misguided men; my anger 
yields to compassion,’’ said the partisan te 
Buckeye, in a low tone. 

‘* It’s sympathy wasted, cap’n; it isn’t in 
’em to be wise and prudent, especially while 
that tall Missourian is among ’em. The 
quicker you get rid of such fellers, the better; 
for they ain’t fit for business, and never will 
be,”’ answered Buckeye. 

‘* Though indignant at your conduct, I re- 
gret to see you rushing blindfolded into new 
difficulties and dangers. Men, let me warn 
you to shun Dorelle, and make your way 
with as much secrecy and expedition as pos- 
sible to Fort Laramie,” resumed Brion, ad- 
dressing the gold-seekers once more. 

‘* You speak of difficulties and dangers, as 
though there were none attending your ex~: 
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. pedition, and we were not at this moment 
turning our backs upon them,’’ said Conroy. 

**Once more, my friends—shoulder arms 
—march! If we cannot have horses, we can 
go on foot, and trust to luck—and Monsieur 
Dorelle.” 

The gold-seekers fell into marching order, 
and moved off in quite a spirited manner. 

** Dim-sighted fools! ’’ exclaimed Buckeye. 
“ They are marching to destruction! ”’ 

“Or to join the Rocky Mountain Fur 
€ompany,” added Brion. 

* They won't do it, even if the alternative 
be presented; they’ve got their minds puffed 
up with ideas of treasure and sudden wealth, 
and that’s a hard notion to getridon. They 
will insist on the original project.” 

“As long as they think there’s any truth 
in said Brion. 

** And Mariot won’t tell ’em he’s lied in a 
hurry.” 

© Well, they have provoked their fate, 

whatever it may be. My party is minus 
thirteen men; thirteen from seventy-two 
leaves fifty-nine.”’ 

* You’ve lost thirteen men, but your band 
isn’t weakened; it’s strengthened, because 
the remainder are disciplined, somewhat, 
have experience, and can be commanded. 
Men that won’t be governed ain’t the kind 
for your purpose, cap’n.”’ 

While this scene was transpiring, the 
main body of the party were quietly eating 
breakfast around their respective fires. 

The sun was rising above the level of the 
eastern prairies; he came up like a ball of 
liquid fire. Soft and grateful zephyrs, bear- 
ing aromatic odors, breathed around the 
mountainecr as he walked thoughtfully about 
the encampment, giving orders. The events 
of the morning had induced him to change 
his mind in regard to- hunting the buffalo. 
His camp was in a situation too much ex- 
posed to be left in charge of a smal! party, 
which would necessarily be the case, should 
he send out twenty or thirty of his band to 
hunt. He therefore formed the resolution 
of moving forward to a canon, a few miles 
further on. Once in possession of the 
canon, he could hold his ground against a 
large body ef enemies with half his com- 
pany; but he was suspicious that it was 
eccupied by savages, who were waiting a 
favorable opportunity to attack them, either 
while they were hunting or scattered om the 
march, and unprepared for resistance. This 
suspicion was produced by what he had 


heard when listening to the conversation of 
Mariot and Beavertaker, and the suggestions 
previously made by the former in regard to 
his route, he having advised him to keep 
near the mountains. 

Accompained by Buckeye, Brion mounted 
and rode toward the canon. It was a fixed 
principle with the latter always to take the 
post of danger, and be the foremost in situ- 
ations requiring courage and skill. When 
approaching a place where an enemy was 
known to be concealed, he asked no one to 
solve the matter, but settled the question by 
his personal bravery and tact. If the front 
were threatened, he was in the front; if the 
rear, he was in the rear, taking at once the 
responsibility and the risk. 

‘Get up, Flash!” said Buckeye, giving 
his horse the rein. ' 

While the parties were galloping toward 
the canon, the clatter of hoofs arrested 
their attention. The sounds came from be- 
yond a small strip of timber forty or fifty 
rods ahead, and presently two persons 
turned the wood and drew in sight. 

Ingins! exclaimed Buckeye. 

‘* No,” replied Brion, “‘ one is a negro.” 

“And the other is an Ingin woman or 
gal, or somethin’ of that natur.” 

“Tt would seem so,” said the partisan, 
observing the advancing persons sharply. 
‘“* At all events, their intentions are not 
hostile,’’ he added. 

‘* By the beard of Smith!” cried Buckeye, 
‘*that nigger feller is ridin’ the same hoss 
that that youngster rode who fell in with us 
other day.” 

The resemblance is striking, I confess,” 
returned Brion. 

‘*There’s no resemblance about it; it’s 
the same,”’ rejoined the partisan. 

The object of these remarks approached. 

** Are you lookin’, cap’n?” asked Buck- 
eye, in a low voice. 

**] am,” said Brion. 

“Isn't she oncommon? What a face! 
what a figure! what an eye! ”’ 

“Handsome, certainly,” returned the 
partisan. 

‘* Bewitchin’, cap’n!” added Buckeye, 
with increasing enthusiasm. 


** Beware that you do not fall in love with | 


the Indian beauty,” said Brion, playfully. 

sha’n’t make no promises, cause love 
will go where it’s sent. Flash, you rascal, 
pick up your ears and cut a caper! ” 


Flash, in obedience to his master’s man- 
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date, and qpickened perchance by the spur, 
reared and caricoled coltishly. 

“‘Now’s yer time, cap’n,’”’ continued the 
trapper, “tq make an impression. Put on 
the iron and show off; these Ingin gals are 


|. ’mazin’ fond of horsemanship.” 


Beavers and otters! ’’ exclaimed Buck- 
eye; “the gal don’t ride like one of the 
heathen riptiles. She sets on sideways jes’ 
like a convarted Christian female. Beard 
of the prophet Smith! but isn’t it singu- 
lar? ” 

“She sits gracefully, I’m 
Brion. 

- As a queen!” quoth Buckeye. 

If the appearance of the Indian maiden pro- 
duced such a marked effect upon Buckeye, 
what must have been the emotions of Brion, 
who believed that in her he recognized the 
face and form of Mignon? The wonderful 
disclosures of the previous night had pre- 
pared the way to such a recognition. Hav- 
ing seen the features of Balaam, he was not 
one to forget them; and he was well assured 
by the few words he heard him utter on that 
occasion, that he would never be found far 
from his young mistress. The bosom of the 
mountaineer was agitated by doubt, love, 
fear, admiration. Mignon approached, 
while Balaam checked his horse and fell in 
the rear. When near enough, she raised 
her eyes and asked:— 

‘*Is not this Captain Brion, the partisan 
of the American Fur Company ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Brion, respectfully. 

‘*T have that to say which must be my ex- 


sure,” said 


cuse for appearing before you in this garb, 


and under circumstances so peculiar,” she 
added, averting her eyes, her cheeks becom- 
ing suddenly suffused. 

Brion’s heart beat rapidly. The modesty 
and heroism of Mignon charmed him. He 
thought of what she had done, and the dan- 


‘| gers she had dared. And for what had she 


tempted such perils? The query came with 
stunning force. What but love makes wom- 
an bold? 

. “You need no excuse for appearing 
before Ben Brion,” he replied, with warmth. 
4+ Your wishes shall be my commands; you 
have only to name them. I beg of you to be 
frank, and trust me as if we had met and 
established an acquaintance.” 

Mignon looked inquiringly at the partisan 
to learn if the words had other significance 
than what they ecemed to have i their 
surface. 


“My communications will consist of 
vague warnings which I fear will appear in- 
definite and unsatisfactory,’ Mignon re- 
sumed. 

‘* Such apprehensions do injustice to my 
nature,” said Brion. 

‘*So I shall endeavor to persuade my- 
self,” continued Mignon, with captivating 
ingenuousness. ‘I love to think well of 
humanity; I have pleasure in seeing poor 
human nature exalted. I will—to employ a 
Jewish simile—deal frankly and truly with 
thee, though it may cost me pain and con- 
fusion. You wonder why I am here; it is 
to warn you of the danger of which I have 
spoken—this is why I am before you.” 

**For me!” exclaimed Brion, astounded 
at such a declaration. 

‘* Hear me; the danger which threatened 
you compromised the honor of one who is 
dear to me,’”’ rejoined Mignon. 

If the declaration she had first made filled 
him with hope, the last avowal dispelled it. 
One who was *‘dear to her!” Ah, that 
must be a lover or a husband! 

** You are the victim of a wicked scheme, 
which has for its object the destruction of 
your party. The man to whom belongs the 
paternity of the plot, will not fail through 
softness of heart or scruples of conscience,”’ 

‘* May I ask his name? ”’ 

' “J cannot tell you; it would involve 
another. If I can defeat him — ex- 
posing him, I will.’ 

** He is Pierre Mariot,’’ said Brion. 

Mignon grew pale. 

“It is too true,” she answered. 
have discovered the secret.”’ 

“T even know you,” resumed the moun- 
taineer. 

Mignon looked up in alarm. 

* Will you speak my name? ”’ she said. 

“Mademoiselle Bellmar; those to whom 
friendship gives the right to address you 
familiarly, call you Mignon.” 

Mignen’s face became crimson. A love- 
lier countenance could not have been pre- 
sented to the gaze of the mountaineer. His 
sympathies, his love, his soul itself, seemed 
to pass over to Mignon. He idealized her 
perfections, he spiritualized her beauty. 
The conquest which began at Westport was 
now complete. Mignon became all that was 
divine in woman. Brion wished to kneel at 
her feet and de homage. 

‘You are right,” she responded, pen- 
sively. 


You 
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** And do you remember that we once 
met?” 

- © Well, it was at night; you laid me under 
obligations which I shall not forget.’’ 

*¢ And did you imagine that I could forget, 
Mademoiselle Bellmar? Pardon my bold- 
ness, but your idea has been with me ever 
since. I have thought of you on the march; 
I have dreamed of you while sleeping on the 
prairies. And youare here before me! Oh, 
this cannot be reality—this is the veriest 
hallucination!” 
- At first, Brion fixed his eyes on the maid- 
en’s face; but startled at his own temerity, 
he allowed them to sink till they rested upon 
Mignon’s little foot. Mademoiselle felt the 
blood glowing in her cheeks, and dancing 
through her wuiling veins preternaturally 
quick. 

‘There will be time for gallant speeches 
when we meet under different circum- 
stances,” she resumed, with dignity, casting 
off her womanly weakness. : 

**I crave pardon, but I never speak what 
I do not mean.” 

** And what is it that you mean?” she 
asked, with asperity. 

** Since you are offended, I dare not con- 
fess. It is more becoming to thank you for 
the undeserved exertions you have made in 
my behalf. Mademoiselle, I know not how 
to clothe my feelings of gratitude in words.” 

] will spare you the trouble,” said Mig- 
non, with a smile, extending her hand to him. 

** T -swear by this hand to be the most de- 
voted of your friends—to sacrifice life, 
everything, to secure your safety.”’ 

** That is much, and unasked, too; for I 
did not come like love-lorn damsel seeking 
adventurous knight.” 

Mignon pronounced these ‘words with a 


- smile on her lips, but in a tone somewhat 


indicative of injured pride, which the parti- 
san did not fail to notice. 

** ] cherish no thoughts or feelings not to 
your favor,” he said, quickly. ‘I entertain 
for you the profoundest respect. Never, I 
trust, will you have reason to blush for word 
or act of mine, or regret the step you have 
taken to ward off pressing dunger. Chance 
has already made me acquainted with the 
nature of the peril that impends. Mariot is 
indeed a villain, and it is truly unfortunate 
that a man like Monsieur Bellmar, your 
father, of whose name I have heard honor- 
able mention, should be connected with him 
in business.” 
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** No one can regret it more deeply than 
I; it has long been a source of pain.” 

**T am willing to absolve Monsieur Bell- 
mar from all participation in this scheme for 
the destruction of my band, and the injury 
of my employers.”’ 

“You do him no more than justice; he is 
anxious that the designs of Mariot should 
come to nought.” 

“ He is acquainted with those designs, it 
would seem.” 

Mignon was embarrassed; she withheld a 
portion of the truth to screen him from the 
imputation of guilt. 

T chanced to hear,’’ she said, a conver- 
sation not intended for my ears, which made 
me a party to his purposes. Being in pos- 
session of his secret, it is natural I should 
disclose it to my father.” 

“Very true,” said Brion, “and for his 
sake I doubt not you have aecomplished 
this perilous pilgrimage.” _ 

‘* Yes, it is true; you construe me truly 
and generously. I would do much, rather 
than have my father’s name linked with 
infamy.” 

‘* That expression does you much honor, 
and raises you still higher in my esteem. 
Having done all you can do, it is probable 
that you wish to return. Is itso?” 

‘¢T put myself wnder your protection until 
I shall be so fortunate as to meet a party 
returning from the mountains; then I shall 
go back.”’ 

“To afford you every assistance in my 
power will be but a meagre testimonial of my 
gratitude. I now have duties to perform 
requiring my immediate attention; but I 
will first conduct you to camp.” 

it far, captain?” . 

‘** You see yonder hill? It is at the right 
of that.” 

“Then I need not trouble you to go back; 
Balaam will easily find it.” 

Brion demurred at this agreement; but 
Mignon was firm, insisting that the way was 
short, and their acquaintance should not 
commence with taking him from his duties. 

‘* Besides,” she added, looking kindly at 
the black, ‘“‘Balaam is as good as a regi- 
ment.” Balaam was flattered; shaking his 
brawny arm, he declared himself a ‘‘ host ” 
in the defence of his mistress. 

“There’s a cretur among us,” quoth 
Buckeye, ‘that none of us can guard 

inst.’’ 

“ Redpath ? ”’ said Mignon. 
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* That’s the nat’ral varmint I mean,’ re- 
turned Buckeye. 

“I do not fear Redpath, even; I wear a 
charm,” Mignon rejoined. 

‘You wear a good many charms, miss, 
that are jes’ calkilated to turn a feller’s head ° 
e’enamost,”” Buckeye replied, casting a fur- 
tive glance at the partisan. 

“T refer to a special chi -m,” resumed 
Mignon, blushing, ‘‘ which will guard me in 
the hour of danger.” 

“For me there’s no charm like your 
beauty, miss, and to protect that, I’d stan’ 
afore an army of savage reptiles like Red- 
path.” 

‘Oh, you are sincere, I’m sure! So I 
thank you, and will proceed.” 

‘* Remember directions—bear well to the 
right. If noaccident occurs, I will be with 
you soon.”” Then to Balaam: “Tell my 
men that you met their leader, and he ex- 
pects them to treat this young lady with 
respect.” 

‘* Yes, massa, I’ll spoke dat to ’em,’’ said 
Balaam. 

was correct,” affirmed Buckeye, when 
Mignon was out of hearing, “about the 
black hoss.’’ 

‘** T think you were, really,’’ Brion replied. 

** One thing I should like to know,” added 
the trapper. 

as Well ? ” 

“The youngster’s name that used to ride 
the cretur which now carries that dusky 
heathen.” 

** Crevier. Confess that you did not like 
him?” 

‘*He appeared foppish; but atween you 

and I, I mistrusted that it was a woman the 
minute I put my eyes on him.” 
“T cannot give you credit for so 
perspicacity. Had you been suspicious of 
her sex, your bearing would have been less 
repulsive. Your gallantry I cannot doubt, 
since you passed your compliments upon 
yonder young lady so adroitly. If you go on 
in that way, by my faith, Buckeye, you will 
prove a dangerous rival!” 

The trapper drew up his shoulders signifi- 

cantly. 
«J didn’t mean that you should git ahead 
of me, cap’n, though you’re very fleoent in 
speech ; but by the beard of Smith! you 
made a plump declaration.” 

‘*T hope I was not guilty of such felly,”’ 
said Brion, biting his lips. 

** That oncommon cretur would make any 


man commit indiscretions; cap’n. Them 
eyes of hern’!l shine afore me for the next 
twenty-four hours like di’mon’s. And per- 
haps you didn’t notice the little foot no 
longer than a doll’s? ” 

‘* Perhaps not,” ‘said the mountaineer, 
dryly. 

‘* Her hands are like fairies’ hands,” per- 
sisted Buckeye. 

** You are observing, my friend. " 

** And her smile is of a heavenly natur,’’ 
said Buckeye, perseverjngly. 

** Be quiet; look yonder just where those 
bushes skirt the plateau, and tell me if you 
see aught that is suspicious!” 

‘“*T see a motionless object, that seems 
from this distance like a stick or a stone.”’ 

“* Watch it a moment.” 

“Tt moves a little; it’s a riptile—one of — 
the onregenerate productions of this great 
kentry! ” 

*“* Let us move that way; perchance we 
may stir up a nest of them. I have known 
one to stand like a fixture, while several of 
his companions were concealed in the sar- 
rounding thickets. It — be thus in the 
present instance.” 

Bending somewhat to the left, that their 
advance might be covered by an arm of tim- 
ber reaching out into the prairie, the wary 
trappers approached the suspicious object, 
which, after all, might prove a wolf or a 
buffalo; for the space intervening was yet 
considerable. Keeping a careful watch in 
every direction where they supposed it 
possible an enemy could be concealed, they 
soon turned the timber; but that which had 
drawn their scrutiny was no longer in sight. 
It had vanished in the wood, sank into the 
earth, or was hidden in the grass. 

‘““We were seen, you perceive,” said 
Brion. ‘‘ Our design was fathomed before. 
we changed our course. But what is this 
upon this tree? A human figure carved in 
the bark! 

The mountaineer rode to the tree and ex- 
amined the carving, which was yet fresh. 

** Not ten minutes have elapsed since the 
edge of the knife left these lines,” said 
Brion. 

** Not five,” said Buckeye. ‘“‘The sap 
yet flows from the wounds. Now this 
wasn’t made for nothin’; there’s meanin’ to 
it,as there is about everythin’ an Ingin does.’’ 
- Possibly it was cut for amusement.” 

“No, sir; depend on’t, there’s some devil- 
try in it,” 
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‘The handiwork of Redpath,” answered 
Brion, with a smile and an incredulous look. 

**It wouldn’t be strange, though I don’t 
think the cretur finds time for much fancy- 
work of this partic’lar description.”’ 

** It strikes me, Buckeye, that you really 
fear this incomprehensible Redpath!”’ 

“ Fear is a word I don’t very much like, 
cap’n, even from you. I'll thank you to 
find the man who’ll call me a coward to my 
face. As for Redpath, he’s like nobody else 
—a sort of Ingin devil that baffles the wisest 
of us; but I’m not afraid of. him—no, not by 
no means; and in fact I should like to meet 
him face to face,as one brave map meets 
another. I would put a good American rifle 
ball through his body; I would kill him as I 
would a wolf, and his accursed art and 
mystery would perish with him.” 

The mountaincers were bending over their 
horses’ necks looking at the figure; the air 
was slightly disturbed, and something passed 
between them and struck the object at which 
they were looking with a sharp concussion. 
Both instinctively drew back—a long arrow 
was quivering in the tree. For a moment 
Brion was too much astonished to speak or 
to act. 

“ By the beard of Smith!” said Buckeye. 

The sound of his voice aroused the parti- 
san; putting spurs to his horse he dashed 
toward the timber. 

By heavens!’’ he muttered. “I will 
make an attempt to solve this mystery.”’ 

He urged his horse into the wood, which 
being free from underbrush, offered but 
little impediment; he galloped through and 
around it, and came back with his animal 
heated and foaming. 

“* Why do you sit motionless? Why not 
make an effort to find this invisible archer?” 
asked the trapper. 

‘* A sense of gratitude fastens me here, 


cap’n.”’ 


“‘ A sense of gratitude? I do not under- 
stand.”. 
~ “*It is jes’ here; consider, and you’ll per- 
ceive that the arm that sent that shaft 
directly to the head of that figure, could have 
sent it through your head or mine.” 

“« That is a very just conclusion, Buckeye. 
I did not pause to think of nice points; but 


_ indeed I could scarcely find it in my heart to 


draw a hair sight on one who, having my life 
in his power, did not take it. In this you 
have acted wisely. Yes, the eye that aimed 
that ball could have aimed it at a human 


brain instead of an insentient one like that. 
What a narrow bourdary lies between us and 
death ?”’ 

““Scarcely wider than the edge of my 
huntin’ knife.” 

*“ Ah, Buckeye, we must travel that trail 
sometime! ” 

‘A strange road—a strange road! And 
it’s been used a good deal, too.” 

‘Death is at times a cold and awful 
mystery to me, but not always. What is it 
to you?”’ 

**T expect my mind is a dark and ignorant 
one, but it too often seems to me an eternal 
sleep. Perchance, I shall go back to ele- 
mental dust, and be as I was years ago—a 
little matter in motion only changin’ forim.”’ 

“That is not the most cheerful imagin- 
able, but far better than a future of pain.” - 

While Brion was conversing, his bands 
were not idle; he was cutting the arrow from 
the tree with his hatchet, which, when 
extracted, he examined with intense. curios- 
ity. The sharp, polished, tapering steel 
head, delicately small ,— the long smooth shaft 
attached, had for him a peculiar interest, 
connected as they were with the fate of 
Townsend and Minten, Stringer and Gre- 
nier. 

“Tt is wondrously well wrought,” he re- 
marked. 

“And marvelously well sped, too,”’ added 
Buckeye. 

** I will keep it as a memento of Redpath.”’ 

‘* Also to make you think, perhaps, that 
the mate to it is kept for you, and you will 
sometime receive it.” 

The canon was now near at hand, and as 
they drew in sight of it, the partisan saw a 
human form standing upon the summit of a 
high cliff, which he quickly pointed out to 
the trapper. The sun was shining upon the 
jagged vlevation gloriously, making the fig- 
ure appear as if clothed in flame. He gazed 
down upon them a moment, waved his hand 
and-disappeared. 

Brion looked inquiringly at his companion, 

‘It may be the evil one himself; he shone 
like a pillar of fire,” suggested Buckeye. 

‘* His majesty has a majestic figure, then.’” 

‘¢ He can assume any shape, undoubtedly.’” 

The mountaineers entered the canon and 
passed through it; it sheltered no visible 
enemy, and they turned their horses’ heads 
toward the encampment of the previous 
night, Brion entirely absorbed in thought. 


“ Do you know,” said Buckeye, interrupt~ 
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ing his reverie, ‘‘ that Redpath is not the 
only one among us that’s dangerous? 
There’s one who aims not at the head but at 
the heart, and her arrows go straight as a 
rifle ball.” 

Brion writhed under the captain’s raillery, 
but deemed it wisest to keep silent. 

‘And yet this fair archer, though she 
doesn’t aim at the head, affects the brain 


not a little with her pretty arrows, which 
are launched from her sparklin’ eyes.” 

The mountaineer confessed, internally, 
that there was truth in this metaphor, inas- 
much as the insidiously wounding weapons 
of Mignon were vibrating beneath his hunt- 
ing-frock, at the very centre of a great and 
active muscle indispensable to life. 


[To be continued.] 


JUNE ROSES—“MAIDEN’S BLUSH.” 


BY MARY C. BILLINGS. 


6 Yr - fairest rose that the garden knows 
Is born in the warmth of June; 
With tender glow and a heart of snow, 

In morning’s flush, or at evening’s hush, 

While the song-birds are in tune; 
*Tis the ‘‘ Maiden’s Blush,’’ 
The sweet pink rose— 
The loveliest flower that blows. 


' Our maiden fair, of the sunny hair, 
Is queenlier than the rose; 
With tenderer flush, and a softer blush ; 
Lovely and rare—aye, beyond compare 


Is our own sweet maiden Rose— 
¥s this choicer rose 
Than others are— 
That bloom in love’s genial air. 


O marriage hour, of our precious flower! 
Ring joyfully, bells of June! 
Raise holy prayer, that the Father’s care 
Be o’er her home in the daystocome, — 
Life’s music to keep in tune; 

That love’s richest sum 

As bridal dower 
Be hers from this happy hour. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


NOIRMONT CASTLE. 


BY GIACOMO CAMPANA. 


ORTHWEST of the lake of Geneva, be- 
tween the French department of Jura 

and the Swiss frontiers, lies a strip of 
mountain country, which was for a long 
time claimed both by France and Switzer- 
land, but actually held by neither. It was 
‘‘in chancery,’’ internationally speaking, 
and was suffered to pick up what little gov- 
ernment it had preity much by accident. 
This paucity of government did not appear 
to be regarded in the light of a very serious 
misfortune by the inhabitants. To be sure, 
the right to pay taxes, to perform military 
duty, and sundry other governmental privi- 
leges of that sort, were denied them. But 
even this, the hard-headed mountaineers 
were evidently but little disposed to regret. 
The vale of Noirmont is sparsely inhabited, 
and the land generally of an indifferent 


quality. There are, however, a considerable 
number of vineyards of good repute, and a 
few south-side slopes which produce vintages 
of world-wide celebrity. One of these, 
which had been especially famous in the 
olden time, now lies an uncultivated waste. 
An avalanche, or rather a land-slide, from 
the mountain which towers above it, ruined 
the largest as well as the finest vineyard in 
the valley—that attached to the Castle of 
Noirmont. 

Like many other .ruined edifices, Noir- 
mont had the reputation of being inhabited, 
or at least visited, by beings of unearthly 
mould; and the wonders told of it were not 
mere ordinary, common-place ghost stories. 
Really strange things had happened at. the 
ruined Castle of Noirmont, for the truth.of 
which there were better vouchers than are 
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-usually furnished in corroboration of the 


vagaries of old peasant-women’s gossip. 
The early grapes were just beginning to 
ripen when I first entered the romantic vale 


ef Nvirmont. The hills were blushing 


the rich purple clusters, while bare rocky 
-erags towered above them thousands of feet, 
in all their wild sublimity and savage gran- 
deur. I was just winding up one of my 
summer rambles—working my way back to 
Paris again, from among the mountain mar- 
vels of Switzerland. I was greatly pleased 
with the appearance of the country, and I 
soon formed a resolution to remain in the 


Vale de Noirmont till the end of the ap-. 


proaching vintage. It was always my cus- 
tom, while in France, to choose some such 
spot as this at the commencement of the 
vintage, and there run riot among the grapes, 
like a fruit-enamored school-boy. 

I took up my lodging at the inn of the 
“Deux Freres Gris,’? which you may trans- 
late the ‘“‘ Two Gray Friars,” or the ‘‘ Two 
Tipsy Friars,” just as you please. The word 
“ Gris ’’ has two meanings. Which was the 
eorrect rendering I never could make out; 
for both the monks on the sign were gray, 


‘and both, too, were undeniably tipsy. I am 


rather inclined to think that the artist meant 


_ to paint a double entendre. 


ify. 


This little hostelry was one of the dozen or 


two of houses constituting the village of Clair- 


ault. My determination to spend some time 
in the place was formed very soon after my 
first interview with the landlady, Mere Le 
Brun—or Mother Brown. 

Mere Le Brun_ was fat, fair, and forty- 
seven, though she might well have passed for 
forty. She was an excellent cook, and, as 
far as her means went, kept an excellent 
table, and her beds were unusually clean and 
eomfortable. She was also a sensible wom- 
an, and had some education. But there was 
another thing that had even more to do with 
my protracted stay here than Mere Le Brun. 
Tt was the old Castle of: Noirmont, which I 
have already mentioned. 

The first evening after my arrival, I was 
taking a cup of tea, in a cosey tete-a-tete 
with the landlady, when the following con- 
‘versation took place: — 

** Does monsieur like his tea?’ 

‘“‘It is very good, madame, very good in- 
deed. Another cup, if you please. This 
mountain air, it seems to me, gives one an 
excellent appetite. 

** Monsieur will certainly find it 80.” 
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‘¢ What turrets are those @ see from the. 


window above stairs? Off there, —_— 
the north, I think it is.” 


“That is the castle—the old Castle ‘of : 


Noirmont; a thousand years old, they ‘say. ” 

“ Does anybody live in it?” 

*‘ Oh, no, sir; it has been in ruins this 
many a long year. No one has ever lived- 
there since I can recollect.” 

‘¢ Well, judging from your looks, I should 
not think that was a very great while.” 

“ Monsieur is complimentary. But I can 
remember very nearly forty years back, and 
in all that time it has been just as it is now. 
I don’t think it has been inhabited for more 
than a hundred years.” 

‘Indeed! The old place must be worth 
looking at. I’ll go and see it to-morrow.” 

‘“*Go and see the castle! Holy Mary, 
what an idea! You must not think of it, 
monsieur.”” 

‘And why not, pray?” 

‘¢ Why, bless your soul and body, sir, no- 
body ever goes there.” 

But why ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, it’s the awfulest, terriblest place 
that ever was! You couldn’t get anybody to 


go within a hundred yards of it even in the — 


day time.’’ 

‘¢ But madame has not told me why.” 

“« Why, lor’, sir, it’s haunted—haunted the 
very worst you ever heard of.”’ 

‘¢ What is it haunted with ?”’ 

‘¢ That is what nobody knows, unless it is 
Jules Frontin or Pierre Maubert. No one 
can tell what horrible things are done there; 
and that’s the very thing that makes it so 
dreadful. It’s such a great mystery! ” 

‘* But who are Jules Frontin and Pierre 
Maubert ?”’ 

“Well, Jules is a wild, harum-scarum, 
young dare-devil, the notary’s son. Pierre 
Maubert is an old soldier—a corporal of the 
Garde Imperiale. Anybody would say that 
they are the two hardest men to scare in all 
the Vale de Noirmont; yet that castle did 
frighten them both, so to change their very 
natures.” 

** How was that?” 

“ Well, you see, strange things had been 
seen and heard about the castle for ever so 
long—and are yet, for that matter. Lights 
were seen, dancing about, at all hours of the 
night; strange, unearthly sounds were heard, 


seeming to come from the very bowels of 


the earth; strange figures were observed, 
flitting about the place; and all these things 
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had made the old castle the talk of the coun- 
try for many years. People were full of 
curiosity to know more about it; but nobody 
had the courage to go near enough to learn 
anything certain. 

** Last summer, Jules Frontin came home 
from Paris, where he had been staying three 
orfour years, in a notary’s office. He was 
the boldest and most reckless lad in all the 
valley, before he left home; and his Parisian 
experience did not tend to tame him any, 
you may be very sure. He swore that all 
the ghosts that had haunted the old tumble- 
down rat-trap since the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar could not make him flinch one hair’s 
breadth; and he declared that he would go 
and spend the night there; and he was very 
certain that if there was anything, in the 
flesh or out of it, that would have the bold- 
ness to meet him there, he would have the 
hardihood ‘to find out what it was, before 
morning. 

“Tn spite of all his friends could urge 
against it, Jules persevered in his design. 
It was one night last July that he started for 
the castle. Scores of the villagers went with 
him to the top of the hill you see this side of 
it, and there took leave of him, confidently 
believing that they would never see him 
alive again. 

“The next morning the whole village was 
in a hubbub, long before day; and there 
must have been at least a hundred persons 
assembled on the hill by the time the sun 
rose. Soon afterwards Jules made his ap- 
pearance; but it was a very different ap- 
pearance from that which he had made the 
night before. His dare-devil recklessness 
‘was all gone; he was as mild as milk and as 
sober as a rejected suitor, and to the eager 
inquiries of the people he answered never a 
word; nor has anybody ever gotten a word 
out of him; on the subject, from that day to 
this. So the mystery of Noirmont castle, 
instead of being explained, became more of 


’ a mystery than it had ever been.” 


** Does Jules Frontin live here still ? ”’ 

“No, sir. He left the place very soon 
after his adventure at the castle, and has 
never returned. But Jules was not the only 
one who tried to get at the bottom of this 
castle mystery. Old Pierre Maubert was 
not here at that time. He came home about 
a week after Frontin’s attempt, and when 
he beard of it, he swore mille millions de 
tonnerres- that Jules was nothing but a raw 
eonsuript, totally unfit to cope with Satan 


and his imps. He would spend a night in 
the castle himself, and if he didn’t tell them 
all about the ghosts and hobgoblins, and all 
their doings the next morning, then the 
most miserable Pekin in the valley might 
call old Pierre Maubert a coward. 

“The old corporal was as good as his 
word. Last year, in the early part of the 
vintage—just about this season—he went to 
the castle, taking with him a mattress, arms 
of all kinds, and eatables and drinkables in 
abundance. He was full of confidence, and 
swore most pesitively that there should be 
no castle mystery, from that night, for ever- 
As in Jules’s case, a great many went 
out to the hill with him, and scores met him 
there, or rather went out there to meet him, 
before sunrise. They waited there an hour 
or two, but no Pierre made his appearance. 
People shook their heads and imagined terri- 
ble things. 

‘* At last it began to be whispered about . 
that Pierre had been seen in his own house, 
in the village. In a short time most of the 
crowd adjourned thither. The first person 
who asked him any questions was an urchin 
thirteen years old. Pierre’s only answer, 
and one which greatly surprised the ques- 
tioner, was a sound box on the ear. Others 
fared little better, and not an individual 
returned any wiser than he went; so that 
the old soldier, with all his boasting, threw 
no more light upon the subject than Frontin 
had done. Like the latter, he has continued 
to be silent as the grave from that day to 
this. Why, no mortal can tell.” 

“Tg he here now?” 

“ Yes; but I'll give you my word you’ll 
find it no use to ask him anything about the 
night he spent at the castle. He not only 
refuses to tell, but it makes him angry to 
ask him.” 

“Well, well, he won’t hurt me, I suppose; 
and anger without overt acts is a very harm-- 
less affair; even the anger of an ex-corporal . 
of the Imperial Guard.” 

’ With this my confab with the landlady 
ended. The first thing I did the next morn- - 
ing was to call upon the doughty corporal. 
He did not waste any wrath upon me, but I 
found he would rather talk of anything else 
than Noirmort Castle; and when he knew 
my business, he greatly preferred not to talk 
at all. My visit, therefore, was not long, or 
satisfactory. I next went to see the elder 
Monsieur Frontin, and had a long conversa- 
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tion with him. He said he was not-a super- 
stitious man by any means. He never had 
been a believer in ghosts—never, in all his 
life. But he was nevertheless compelled to 
say that he did believe that his son Jules 
had seen something supernatural at Noir- 
mont Castle. 

The more this castle mystery was ex- 
amined, the deeper it seemed to become. 
My age and temperament were just such as 
to make a problem like this exceedingly at- 
tractive to me, and I soon came to the reso- 
lution that I would solve it, at all hazards, if 
a solution were in the bounds of possibility. 

Finding it impossible to get any one to ac- 
company me to the castle, even in the day 
time, I set out to explore it alone. I did 
explore ,it pretty thoroughly, and I was dis- 
appointed. J found it an old, ruined, ivy- 
crowned castle, like a dozen others I had 
visited, and nothing more. Nothing strange 
about it; nothing romantic, nothing myster- 
ious, nothing fearful, that I could see. 

Having gone thus far, however, I was 
resolved to see the end of the affair. When 
it became known that I had actually been 
inside of the terrible castle, and especially 
when it was discovered that I was resolved 
to tread in the footsteps of Frontin and 
Maubert, and spend a night there, I became 
at once the hero of Clairault. 

Mingled with the admiration of which I 
was the object, was no small amount of pity. 
Two individuals had barely escaped with 
their lives from the terrible, nameless be- 
ings by whom the mysterious castle was in- 
habited, and the third, all agreed, was sure 
to fall a victim to his impious audacity. 

The fourth night after my arrival in the 
valley was the one fixed upon for this fa- 
mous exploit. There was a moon, though 
slightly obscured by clouds, and the weath- 
er was warm and pleasant. I think there 
must have been at least five hundred peas- 

ants, men, women and children, in my train, 
as I ascended the hill between the village 
and the castle; and number of the pater nos- 
tres and ave marias offered up in my behalf 
were almost innumerable. 

At the top of the hill I bade my escort a 
solemn farewell. Just as I turned to leave 
them, some one came up behind me, and 
from a suddenly inverted pitcher, drenched 
me with water from head tofoot. I thought 
this an exceedingly ill-timed and inexcusa- 
ble practical joke, and I was about to express 
that opinion very energetically, when I was 


made to understand that it was a sort o 
baptism against evil spirits, and the very 
highest proof of friendship that could have 
been given me by: the worthy sacristan of 
the village church, who had expended upon 
my heretical person not much less than half 
a gallon of holy water. 

By eleven o’clock I was installed in the 
most habitable apartment of the castle, with 
a candle, a volume of Balzac, a roast chicken 
and trimmings, and a bottle of choice old 
wine, manufactured within half a mile of the 
spot where I drank it. My curiosity was 
considerably excited—my fears, uot at all, or 
in a very trifling degree. I expected to have 
some kind of a spurious ghost to encounter, 
but I flattered myself that I should be able 
to give a better account of it than either the 
ex-corporal or the notary’s son had done. 

About half past eleven I ate a hearty 
supper and made a serious inroad upon the 
integrity of the wine-bottle. I then wrapped 
my cloak up into a ball, put it under my 
head, and reclined at ease upon a quantity 
of ‘soft grass which I had collected in the 
court-yard. 

I had firmly resolved not. to allow myself 
to drop asleep, on any account; but this 
resolution shared the fate of many another 
since—it was very soon broken. I fought 
manfully against the approach of drowsiness, 
and kept up the struggle for an hour, per- 
haps. I nodded, straightened myself up 
again, nodded again, straightened up again, 
nodded, renodded, straightened up again, 
feebly raised my head and shook it from side 
to side, in impotent despair, dropped it, 
raised it half way up, dropped it again, and 
then snored outright, a helpless prisoner to 
all-conquering Morpheus. 

I must have slept some hours; how many 
I do not know, when I began, slowly and 
with difficulty, to awake again. I had been 
dreaming, and I thought for some time that 
my dream still continued. I felt conscious 
of being annoyed and under constraint, and 
yet I had no power to make the least move- 
ment to relieve myself. 

Gradually, however, I became wide awake, 
and fully conscious of my position. I was 
in total darkness. Nota ray of light entered 
the inky atmosphere by which I was sur 


rourded. Not only the candle-lighi, but the 


moon-light also, had wholly disappeared, and 
left me in such perfeet obscurity that I could 
not have seen my hand if it had been snc 
directly before my eyes. 


1 


Bringing my hand before my eyes was in 
fact the very experiment I thought of mak- 
ing, but when I attempted to move it for that 
purpose, I found that I could not budge it a 
single inch, not a single hair’s breadth, I 
might almost say. And that was not the 
worst of it; my other hand, both feet, my 
head, every limb and ligament in my body, 
was in precisely the same condition. I was 
forcibly reminded of Gulliver, when the Lilli- 
putains bound him to the earth. 

Nor was that even the worst of it. I was 
not only bound, hand and foot, in a state of 
absolute immobility, and in Egyptian dark- 
ness, but there was added to all this the 
singular annoyance of drops of water, falling 
constantly, at regular intervals, upon my 
upturned forehead, as I lay motionless on 
my back.. 

At first, this singular treatment was not 
even disagreeable. The icy coldness of the 
‘water was, in fact, rather refreshing to my 
heated visage. But after it had lasted some 
ten or fifteen minutes, I began to regard it 
in a very different light, and in the end it 
became positive torture to me. 

I now began to remember that I had 
heard of persons being put to death, or 
driven to madness by this very means. I 
shuddered convulsively as the idea flashed 
across my mind, and the slow, steady drop, 
drop, drop, sounded in my ear like my own 
funeral knell. 

No one who has not experienced it can form 
any idea of the extraordinary anguish which 
this simple contrivance can produce. My 
mind at length began to wander. Nameless 
horrors came thronging into my brain, and 
gibbering fiends seemed threatening me with 
madness. At that moment, a hollow voice, 
the direction of which I could not make out, 
pronounced, in a solemn tone, the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘** Presumptuous intruder! Swear, on the 
Holy Evangel of Almighty God, under the 
penalties which we shall dictate, that thou 
wilt never reveal what thou hast here seen 
and suffered, and thou mayest depart in 
peace. Refuse, and a miserable death by 
lingering torture awaits thee. Wilt thou 
swear?”’ 

** Nol’ thundered I, with all the emphasis 
my lungs could produce. I am naturally of 
an obstinate turn. 

But, besides my own innate pig-headed- 
ness, there was another reason influencing 
me, Itall at once recurred to me that the 
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old corporal and the notary’s son had been 
put to a similar test, and been forced to take 
the prescribed oath. Hence their obstinate 
silence on the subject. Rather than be 
compelled to go away with my finger in my 
mouth, as they did, I was resolved to let 
them drop away, and drop my head off, if 
such a thing were possible. Bracing my 
muscles and nerves to the contest, I pre- 
pared to “ grin and bear it,’’ and so I did for 
ten or fifteen minutes longer, when despair- 
ing, apparently, of the success of this new 
hydropathic treatment, the dropping was 
suddenly stopped. 

As soon as this cessation of hostilities 
gave me the ability to use my tongue, I com~- 
menced an oration, rather more remarkable 
for energy than elegance. The art of vitu- 
peration in an unfamiliar language is no un- 
familiar one to practise, and I would have 
given much for the privilege of ‘ letting off 
the steam” in plain, blunt, mother-tongue 
Saxon; but, as it was, I managed, even 
with French shackles on my speech, to. give 
my tormentors ‘‘a piece of my mind,” as 
female objurgators are wont to say, and I 
felt considerably relieved, too, by the oper- 
ation. 

After a few minutes of profound quietude 
and perfect rest, I began to feel the faintest 
possible sensation of tickling in my right ear. 
By slow degrees, the tickling increased, until 
the annoyance it produced became torture of 
the most terrible kind, and every power of 
my body, every faculty of my mind, my 
whole existence, in fact, was merged in an 
intense longing to raise my finger to my ear 
and scratch it. For that inestimable privi- 
lege, I could have given a world if I had 
possessed it. But there was one thing I 
could not, or at least would not give; I 
would not give up. That same pig- 
obstinacy of soul forbade it. 

With a skill that showed them to be mas- 
ters of their art, my tormentors modified and 
varied their attacks, They tried my neck, 
the tip of my nose, my chin, almost every 
exposed point, indeed, tickling like experts, 
in a most masterly manner. But it availed 
them not. I would not surrender—no, not 
even for the inestimable privilege of scratch- 
ing. 

These two modes of torture were by no 
means the only ones I suffered, but I will 
not dwell upon particulars any further. 
They were all skillfully applied, all had the 
same end in view, and were equally unsuc- 
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cessful. In some moods of mind, I could 
not have held out against the tenth part of 
such an infliction. But at that juncture, my 
obstinacy and pride were so thoroughly 
aroused, that I verily believe they might 
have torn me in pieces by inches before I 
would have yielded. 

At last, finding all their efforts to get a 
promise of secrecy from me of no avail, they 
gave over, and left me in peace for « con- 
siderable length of time. I had no doubt 
they were deliberating as to what final dis- 
position they should make of such a hard- 
headed customer, and my reflections, in the 
meantime, you may well believe, were very 
far from being of a pleasant nature. 

That I was at the headquarters of some 
desperate gang of robbers, and perhaps 
murderers, I could not doubt. To preserve 
the secret of their stronghold inviolate was, 
of course, an object of the greatest possible 
importance to them, and if they could not 
secure my silence in any other way, they 
would hardly scruple to commit a murder for 
the purpose. Impressed as I was with this 
view of the case, the intolerable suspense of 
that period of rest was almost as hard to 
bear as any of the preceding tortures. 

Finally, I began to feel that there was a 
movement of some sort going on around me. 
I had hardly had time to become conscious 
of this, when I suddenly felt that my body 
‘was cut away, and that my limbs were free 
again. In a second I was standing erect, 
and prepared to give leg-bail to my perse- 
cutors, but before I could move three steps 
in advance, there came an instantaneous 
flash of light which illuminated everything 
around, but left me, for the moment, im total 
blindness. 

As soon as my eyes regained their ordinary 


power, I saw that I was imprisoned by a 


compact chevaus-de-frise of sword-points, 
bristling on every side of me, and flashing 
brilliantly in the lamplight. 
uals who held these swords were enveloped 
in long, black mantles, and had their faces 
concealed by black masks. They formed a 
complete circle round me, at the distance 
only of a few feet, where they stood as im- 
movable as black marble statues. 

While I was gazing about me, like a hare 
in the midst of the hounds, a tall figure 
stepped forth in advance of the others, and 
thus addressed me:— 

* Every man of those you see around you 
feels that your eternal silence is as necessary 


The individ-. 


‘trating my temple. 


to his existence as the vital air he breathes. 


It is your folly which has placed you in your 
present position; it is still greater folly 
which has induced you, in spite of all our 
efforts, to refuse what we require of you; 
and it will be the greatest folly of all, if you 
continue to persist in your insane obstinacy. 
For the last time, I ask you, will you take 
the oath we prescribe ?”’ 

‘*For the last time, I answer, no! no! 
no!” 

“ So be it, then. According to our laws, 
your life is already forfeited. But we can 
admire bravery, even when it thwarts our 
purposes, and we have resolved to give you 
one last chance for your life. Here are two 


pistols precisely alike, one of which I shall — 


proceed to load in your presence, giving you 
leave to convince yourself that the other is 
empty. I will then hold them both behind 
my back for a minute, and after that you 
shall take your choice of the two. If you 
select the loaded one, you shall be securely 


imprisoned as long as we think it necessary — 


for our safety. If you should be unfortu- 
nate enough to choose the empty one you will 
thereby sign your own death-warrant—and 
may God have mercy on your soul! ” 

1 saw one of the pistols loaded, and con- 
vinced myself that the other was empty. 
The tall map then took the two in his hands, 
passed them from one to another, behind 
his back, for a minute or two, and then pre- 
sented them to me. I had tried in vain to 
note some peculiarity by which I might rec- 
ognize the loaded one. They were precisely 
alike, and I was forced to choose at hap- 
hazard between them. I did so, and was 
proceeding, with a good deal of trepidation, 
to examine the weapon, and ascertain 
whether it was loaded or not. 

“Hold!” cried the tall man; “ I will ib 
soon decide that matter for you.” 

So saying, he grasped the other pistol, and, 
advancing to the spot where I stood, raised 
it slowly till the muzzle was within one foot 
of my forehead. Was it the loaded pistol or 
the empty one? Was it life or death? It 


was an awful question, and a terrible mo- — 


ment; but I had no idea of showing the 
white feather then, and I looked calmly in 
his eye, as his finger pressed the trigger, and 
the cap exploded. Bang! the piece went 
off, and I thought that I felt the ball pene- 
At all events, however, 
my brain was uninjured, for, at the same 
instant that I heard the report, the whole 
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scene around me chat ged, as if it had been 
part of a spectacle at. the theatre, and I 
found myself standing it the centre of a vast 
hall, splendidly lighted, und surrounded by 
white-robed figures, each one having a 
brilliant star upon his left breast and 
another upon his forehead. 

Excessively astonished and bewildered, I 
put my hand to my head, half-fearing that I 
would still find my skull shattered to pieces. 
Before I had quite time to settle the matter, 
sundry white-robed individuals hoisted me 
on their shoulders, and bore me around the 
hall in triumph, proclaiming me, with loud 
acclamations and bursts of martial music, an 
honorary member and a knight of the 
‘¢ Brotherhood of the Morning Star.” 

I had often heard of the fantastic associa- 
tion so named, but had more than suspected 
it of being a myth, when I was thus 
strangely thrust in the midst of it. It had 
been gotten up as a body of ‘‘ Regulators,” 
or administrators of Lynch law, in a district 


_ of country where regular statute laws and 
_ courts of justice were unknown. 


Everything relating to this singular asso- 
ciation was kept a profound secret. They 
were known by their acts alone. Every 
heinous crime was sure to be overtaken by 


swift and terrible punishment; but who were 
the judges or executioners, no one knew, _ 

Any one who might intrude upon the 
domain of the brotherhood, was put upon 
his trial, as Frontin, Maubert and myself had 
been. No oaths were administered to the 
knights, who were bound in honor only. 

As I had suspected at the time, the tor- 
ture was in no instance carried to extremi- 
ties. Atacertain fixed point, sufficient to 
try the candidate’s nerves to the utmost, but 
still within the limits of human endurance, 
the ordeal was always brought to a close, 
and the tortures passed on to something 
else. 

The pistol fired at me was ingeniously 
prepared, so that the ball was retained. 
harmlessly within it. At the instant of 
firing, the “‘ brothers’? who had gathered 
round me threw off their black mantles, and 
dispersed in every direction, so that the 
room and all it contained became suddenly 
visible. 

When I returned to Clairault, the next 
morning, I told the most marvelous stories 
about what I had seen, but cautioned them 
all not to visit the terrible — as they 
valued their lives. 


ROSE LEGENDS. 


f gee the rose is queen among the flow- 
ers there can be no shadow of doubt, if 
weconsider the amount of attention it has 
received in the past, and especially of late 
years, from that traditional period when, 
quite thornless, 
High in Paradise, 

By the four rivers, the first roses blew, 
Whether it be the wild-brier of the simplest 
sort, as it luxuriates in the hedgerow; 
whether it be a more favored variety revel- 
ing on some southern wall, and doing so 
with careless ease; or whether it be of the 
foreign kind, that after years of care doth 
“down the alleys shine afar;” in either 
case, all less endowed: or less attended 
blooms serve as accessories to lend the 
beauty of completeness to the scene. 

Now the rose has some “‘ virtue to boast,’’ 
as Dr. Watts put it, ‘“‘ above all the flowers 
of the field,” or it could not have found so 


large a space in early legends as it has done. 
Saints Ambrose and Basil inform us that it 
had no drawback from its virtues in Eden; 
and Milton, following in their wake, de- 
scribes the garden as being stored with 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Harpocrates, the secret-keeper, was brided 
to silence with a rose; and Robert Browning 
had in his mind the legend when, in ‘“‘ Iso- 
bel’s Child,’ he used the phrase, “‘ Red as a 
rose of Harpocrate.”” If, however, Sir John 
Mandeville were an authority on this matter 
of color, the redness had a much later origin 
than the time of Harpocrates, for the author 
of the “ Voiage and Traivaile ” tells us that 
a Jewish maid of Bethlehem was beloved by - 
a man named Hamuel, a brutish sot. She 
rejected his suit; and he, in revenge, accused 
the maiden of offences for which she was 
condemned to be burned alive. -She was 


brought to the stake; but, by a miracle, the 
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flames burned her accuser to a cinder, and 
did her no harm. The fagots by which she 
‘was surrounded became a garden of roses, 
the burning brands becoming red ones, and 
\those that were not kindled becoming white 
ones. 

Quite a different origin is given for the 
color of the yellow variety. Mussulman 
tradition accounts for it in a very simple 
way. It says that when Mohammed was 
journeying from earth to Paradise; the drops 
of sweat which fell on the earth from the 
forehead of the Prophet became white roses; 
but that the drops of sweat which fell from 
Al Borak, the animal on which he rode, be- 
came yellow roses. We must not lay much 
tress upon the tradition, for yellow roses 
did not come even from the land of the 
Prophet of Islam, but from Germany. His- 
toric doubts, however, apart, it is pleasant to 
be told that this flower was sacred to Eros 
and Aphrodite, to Cupid and Venus, and 
was an emblem not only of joy and love, but 
a symbol also of prudence. 

' The doubtfulness of legend in this matter 
is of small moment when we come to con- 
sider that the rose has a history which goes 
@ long way farther back than some of the 
traditions themselves. It was well known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans. Herod- 
otus, for instance, writes of roses in the 


garden of Midas, the son of Gordius, in 


Phrygia, that had sixty leaves, which grew 
of themselves, and had a more agreeable 
fragrance than all the rest. The Centifolia 
is said to have been existent with the Greeks, 
and a great favorite, not only for its beauty 
of form but also for its perfume. At feasts, 
the roses were lavishly used by both the 
Greeks and the Romans. Fabulous sums 
were spent to have them at all seasons. In 
thé time of the Republic, the people had 
their cups of Falerian wine swimming with 
blooms; and the Spartan soldiers, after the 
batile of Cirraha, refused to drink any wine 
that was not perfumed with roses; while at 
the Regatta of Bais, the whole surface of 
the Lucrine lake was strewn with the flow- 
ers. Nero at his banquetings showered 
rose-water upon his guests from a bole in the 
¢eiling; and when he honored the house of a 
noble with his presence, the host was com- 
pelled to have his fountains playing rose- 
water. Indeed, on such occasions the 
ground was covered with rose-leaves, gar- 
lands of the flowers decorated the brows and 


mecks of the guests, and a rose-pudding 


foand a place in the repast itself. The 
Sybarites slept on beds stuffed with rose- 
leaves; the tyrant Dionysius had his couch 
filled with them; Verus would travel with a 
garland on his head and round his neck, and 
over his litter he had a thin net with rose- 
leaves intertwined. Antiochus luxuriated 
upon a bed of blooms even in winter days 
and nights; and when Cleopatra entertained 
Antony, she had roses covering the floor to a 
depth, it is said, of an ell. We are told that 
Heliogabalus supplied so many at one of his 
banquets that several of his guests were 
suffocated in the endeavor to extricate them- 
selves from the abundance; he drank rose- 
wine to help digestion; hé bathed in the 
same sort of liquid; and he had the public 
swimming-baths filled with the wine of the 
rose. No wonder the ancients became un- 
well after breathing and eating and drinking 
and wearing and reclining on and walking 
over the fragrant flowers. But the worst of 
it was that when they became ill, they were 
given a rose-draught; and no matter what 
the ailment was, the same thing was pre- 
scribed in some form or other. Oftener 
than not, the poor patient would succumb 
under the delicious treatment, and he would 
cease from living in consequence of a ruined 
digestion arising from a surfeit of sweets, 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 

Doubtless, the immoderate use of roses by 
the ancients led in after-days to their being 
relegated to their proper sphere in the gar- 
den; for although we have had the Wars of 
Roses in our modern times, the flowers were 
only plucked as a symbol. Now, in the gar- 
den the rose is about as much at home as it 
is in poetry. In the garden, there is noth- 
ing more charming than the rose in bloom; 
and in poetry there is no poet worthy of the 
name who has not consecrated it and en- 
shrined it in his verse. How charmingly 
this has been done! Let the author of the 


“Lady of the Lake” speak for them all 


when he says:— 


The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 
Oh, wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 
Emblem of hope and love through future years! 


-But the rose is really useful as well as 
beautiful, despite its misemployment by the 
ancients, and notwithstanding the artificial 
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character of the course of its development. 
The medicinal qualities of the fruit of the 
rose are well known, for it has time out of 
mind been considered as an astringent; and 
Wiseman in his “Surgery” recommends 
“ fountain-water with rose-water and sugar 
of roses’ as a cooling draught. Rose-vine- 
gar is used for toilet and other purposes, and 
the conserve of the flowers is held in| high 
esteem as a confection. The chief employ- 
ment of the bloom, however, is in the manu- 
facture of rose-water and otto of roses. | 

Rose-water is extensively made in India. 
At Ghazipore, in Bengal, there are hundreds 
of acres laid out for the purpose. The har- 
vest is in March and April; and the result of 
the distillation is to supply about one quart 
ef rose-water from each thousand of the 
blooms; but adulteration is very much re- 
sorted to, oi) of sandal-wood being the 
medium; and the people of India do not 
seem to mind much whether they get the 
odor of the rose or the sandal for their 
money. It is comparatively cheap where it 
is made, costing two or three shillings a 
quart, even when unadulterated. 

Otto or attar of roses is much more impor- 
tant and expensive. The origin of this con- 
densed perfume is told in one of the roman- 
tic stories of the East. It is said that Noor- 
jehan Begum, the favorite wife of Jehan- 
Geer, was walking in her garden, through 
which ran a stream of rose-water, when she 
noticed some oily particles floating on the 
surface. She had them skimmed off; and 
their aroma was found to be so delicious, 
that means were devised to produce the pre- 
cious essence in a more regular way. The 
method is an extension of that which is used 
to produce rose-water, but it takes a thou- 
‘sand trees to supply about two ounces of 


attar, and its value is seldom less than twenty 
pounds sterling. At that price, and unadul- 
terated, it is sold mainly to Europeans, while 
in a less pure form it is vended in the native 
bazaars. It is bought by the Westerns, 
however, for manufacturing purposes, and 
not to be used inits pure condition. Thus Pe- 
reira, in his ‘* Elements of Materia Medicaand 
Therapeutics,’ declares that attar of roses 
is employed for scenting only. In the shops, 
various fumes are sold which owe their odor 
to the attar. Thus, oil for the hair, sold as 
huile antique ronge a la rose, is merely olive 
oil colored by alkanet and scented with the 
attar. Milk of roses also contains the attar. 
Several compound scents owe a portion of 
their fragrance to this oil, as lavender water.” 
So that Tom Moore, though not literally, 
was largely correct when he affirmed in his 
“ Twopenny Post-bag”’ that 
Otto of roses, 
Refreshing all noses, : 

Shall sweetly exhale from our whiskers and wigs. 

Extensive rose-farms exist in Turkey, at 
Adrianople, Brusa, Ushak, and the low 
countries of the Balkan generally. In the 
last mentioned district, seventy thousand 
ounces of attar are said to be produced in 


,each season, and there it takes two thousand 


flowers to the drachm! Indeed, the queen. 
of flowers is found in all the temperate parts 
of the earth, and even in the far north, and 
it will grow almost anywhere with a little 
needful care; but those of Cashmere surpass 
all others for beauty and fragrance. Our 
roses are bright, and there are roses of other 
lands which are claimed to be brighter, as, 
for instance, those of France and Damascus; 
yet 

Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave? 


AFTER. 


F some day in the after years, 
As one a-weary of the strife, 
With nothing left save bitter fears 
That mine had been a wasted life— a 


Should sense of failure bring despair, 
And sin’s remorse increase the pain, 


Without a friend the grief to share, 
What joy can then for me remain? 


Ah, this—that once in summer weather, 
Ere yet we dreamed of youth’s decline, 

We spent one livelong day together, 
That I was yours, and you were mine. 
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proud, contentedly upon the hassock I set 
for them, and commenced promptly. 

“To be sure, I remember now, the Wil- 
loughbys were a little out of our set when 
you first came home from the academy. 
They had voluntarily retired from a great 
deal of the town gayety. But they were too 
charming to be readily dropped by the sen- 
sible people, and we did have a good many 
of that sort. I always insisted upon that, 
But after that disastrous failure, and the 
paralytic stroke of Mr. Willoughby’s, a good 
many were delicate about intruding too per- 
sistently; and they were very sensitive and 
proud, especially the mother. But what a 


grand dame she was in the palmy days of her 


husband’s wealth! What an air she had! 
I have never seen countess or grand-duchess 
since that could be half so stately and gra- 
cious, both in one. But, dear me, how I 
ramble! Stop me when I get out of the 
path, dear, and set me back. 

“A proud, sensitive family suddenly 
stranded in poverty from out the very full- 
mess of prosperity. That is the situation 
you are to imagine. There were three girls 


—in real flesh and blood! You've a vivid 
imagination, I know; fill up the outline I’ve 
given just the best you can, and then I’m 
sure the picture won’t equal winsome Maude 
Willoughby. I was very fond of the other 
girls, but over Maude I was always as gush- 
ing as a raw school-girl. 

“TI think I was their most intimate ac- 
quaintance after the dark days came. You 
know I have been very fortunate there, dear. 
I really think I would not exchange our 
position of being just on the meridian grade 
of social rank for the best advantages the 
highest aristocracy can offer. One can be 
friends below and above, and have ready 
sympathy for each, and that is delightful. 
There are such beautiful people in both 
places that it is a joy and benefit to know 
them all.” 

‘¢ We all know what an ‘ open sesame ’ you 
carry with you, dear Madame King,” I 
ventured, ‘I’m sure no one can help lov- 
ing and trusting you.” 

“* Yes, everybody is good to me, everbody 
always has been good. It’s very strange 
how blest I have been! ” murmured the dear 
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old lady thoughtfully. ‘ But sometimes I 


_ think there is a good spirit fluttering before 


me. Now that day, I’m sure it wouldn’t 
have been strange, considering their pride, 
if they had shut up their hearts to me 
entirely. And the greatest marvel was Mr. 
Dillingham. I’m sure he ought to have 
bitten off my head to pay for my audacity. 
It was the right thing to expect. I’ve often 
wondered if the unseen influences were about 
me, that everything came out so beautifully.” 

And she paused again, and looked out 
wistfully and dreamily into the cloudless 
blue of the bit of sky we could see between 
the lace curtains of the window. And then 
she broke in again with her apologetic laugh. 

“ But I don’t get on a step. And how 
stupid you will think me! Now I will go 
straight to the story without a digression, if 
that is possible for such a foolish creature.” 


‘I went out on my calls one day, and was 
passing the humble little house which the 
Willoughbys had rented, without the slight- 
est intention of calling, because I was rather 
burdened with errands, when somehow, just 
as I glanced carelessly at the door, the 
thought came that the last time I saw the 
girls at church they looked graver and sad- 
der, And with this I looked again, and 
there was no sign of Nelly at the window 
where her painting table was always set, and 
not a glimpse of anybody else where I al- 
most always caught a friendly nod and smile. 

“Is anything wrong, I wonder? I must 
stop and see,” said I to myself. 

turtied about promptly, and 
the steps. Just as I stretched out my hand 
to the bell-kneb the door opened, and the 
little maid-of-all-work, who went in to help 
them every day, as I knew, came out hastily. 

“I was just going to ring, Katie,” I said 
to her, * but you’ve saved me the trouble.” 

“Yes’m,’”’? answered she, but not quite 
in her usual breezy tone, ‘‘ please walk in 
without me. I’m going home—for good.”’ 

The Jast was broken by a little sob, to 
hide which she turned hastily, and, closing 
the door, ran down the steps. 

I followed the direction her waving hand 
had given, and walked straight through the 
open door of the sitting-room upon a most 
unexpected tableau. 

There was Mrs. Willoughby in the centre 
of the room, with her three daughters cling- 
ing around her, all dissolved in tears. Evi- 
dently some great trouble was upon them. 


Just imagine my consternation at such an 
intrusion as mine! I tried to retreat across 
the threshold, and give some warning of my 
vicinity without allowing them to know I 
had seen anything. 

But Grace caught a glimpse of me, and 
started forward. 

mamma,” she stammered, “here is 
Madame King.” 

And then Mrs. Willoughby turned, and 


gently disengaged the clinging arms of her 


children. 

Grace’s face was flushed with confusion, 
and perhaps with shame, and her sisters 
looked dismayed and startled; but Mrs. Wil- 
loughby—dear me, do you suppose Victoria 
in Windsor Castle ever had half as much 
graceful composure? She came forward in 
that slow stateliness of hers, and held out 
her hand. 

*“ Good-morning, Madame King; pray take 
a seat, and excuse us that you find us agi- 
tated and foolish.” 

And at this all my panic and shame dropped 
away from me. And I shook her hand back, 
and said plainly:— 

“T’m sure you know that I came in here 
accidentally without announcement. Katie 
met me at the steps, and showed mein, so I 
couldn’t ring. Pray send me right away if 
I can be of no service. And if I can help 
you in any way, set me at work promptly, E 
beg of you.” 

And then the next minute I had Maude’s: 
warm, soft arms about my neck, and her wet 
cheek was pressed close to mine. 

mamma, we couldn’t bear anybody 
else but Madame King, could we?” she 
said. ‘But I’m sure she’ll find comfort 
somewhere. And she won’t be stupid, nor 
set up, nor governor-generally ’””—— 

And here the sweet, agitated voice dropped 
its quaver, and, to my astonishment, she 
burst into a laugh, which the next minute 
was closed rather dismally by Grace and 
Nell. 

* No, indeed she won’t,” said I promptly, 
re-assured from my vague alarm, as I patted 
the lovely head, across which was thrown a 
bright scarlet scarf. ‘‘ Now tell the flying 
grandmother all about it, little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

You see I only said that because of the 
searlet worsted head-gear,—just the veriest 
accident that I chose the name. But it was 
just what was needed to obtain their confi- 
dence, 
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Maude’s lip quivered again. 

“ Ah, yes, dear, soft, kind grandmother, 
that is. just it,” she said. ‘The wolf is 
réally at the door,—the gaunt, cruel, relent- 
less wolf. We have just come to face the 
truth, all of us; and that’s why all this out- 
cry. ._We’re not a weakly set in general.” 

**] should think not,” declared I emphati- 
cally. Gracie had recovered her self-posses- 
sion by this time.. She pulled a chair close 
by her mother, and took up her mother’s 
hand and kissed it. 

“ Maudie is putting it in rather a tragic 
light, isn’t she, mamma? Perhaps we heard 
-@ howl in the distance, but I’m not so sure 
of the wolf yet. Ned’s next letter may tell 
something grand. And I’m sure I shall 
paint the most wonderful screen to-morrow 
that was ever seen, aud Mrs. Lambert will 
give me a fabulous price for it, and entreat 
me for another.’’ 

‘If there were only one more unsearched 
box in. the attic. You remember . what -a 
mine I found before. Actually, Madame 
King, three broken rings, an old watch- 
key, and a silver cover toa toilet. powder-box. 
The Jew gave me the munificent sum of 
two dollars for the lot, and how gay I re- 
turned to mater and the girls!” 

“Try, try again!” said Grace, trying to 
look gay now, but signally failing. 

“* My girls have outgrown a private school, 
and are going to the academy now. And 
poor Ned has been sick, and been obliged to 
hand over to a greedy old doctor his last 
month’s earnings,’’ added Maude, in further 
explanation. 

Dear Mrs. Willoughby passed her hand 
wearily across her forehead, as she said:— 

don’t know what Madame. King will 
think of all this incoherent complaint, chil- 
dren. But we must confess to her that 
Ned’s failing health has been a severe blow, 
while we miss ’—— 

And here she paused abruptly. There 
was a moaning sound from the little room 


thing must be done to help you. 
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trust me with your troubles. And some- 
Tell me 
what I need to know before your mother 
returns.” 

The eldest daughter flushed hotly, but 
Maude touched her warm red lips to my 
hand as she answered: — 

‘It is bad enough. Ned’s letter should 
have brought his remittance toward the rent. 
Instead, it is wild and incoherent with his 
self-reproaches at being sick and giving to a 
doctor the money we are needing so much. 
My scholars have grown beyond my help, 
and are promoted to the academy. Nell has 
no orders ahead, and Grace is the only one 
to bring in her pittance this week. . The 
ridiculous part of it is that we tried to cheat 
ourselves, and made believe ,everything 
would come out right, until that invitation 
yonder came, and then when I said I could 
not accept because I hadn’t a dress respect- 
able enough to wear, mother burst into tears, 
and of course the rest of us gave in, and we 
were, Niobes, as you said. There! now 
everything is confessed we may quiet down 
a little perhaps.”’ 

She tossed back to the table the daintily 
embossed party invitation, and _ colored 


faintly as I said:— 


“The writing looks familiar. I should 
think Maxwell Thorne had writien the: 
address.” 

“So he did. Absurd taste for a gentle- 
man of his expectations to be looking into 
Castle Dismal for a ball-partner, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Tf he knew; he is so generous and no- 
ble,” began I. 

But now it was Maud’s turn to crimson, 
and how her eyes flashed, as she cried 
fiercely :— 

‘I would die before I would have him 
help us. Indeed, I should die of shame.’’ 

There, there, Maudie, you mustn’t: be 
absurd,”’ cried Grace, coming over to her, 
and bending down to kiss-the hot cheek, 
and letting a spray of tears flash down like- 


whose door was ajar, and, with a hasty wise. 


“ Pray excuse me,” she hurried thither. 

** My father is worse,” said Maude. ‘O 
Madame King, we have tried not to com- 
plain! but these are hard times.”’ 

Hard, indeed!’ Those dainty, delicate 
creatures had bravely faced the storm, and 
tried to smile beneath its cutting sleet, but 
strength and courage were going out. 1 
cvuld sce that for myself. 

“¢ My dears,” said I, ** you need not fear to 


ing grave and anxious. And I, though I 
declare I had almost as soon have dared to 
offer a penny to a princess, plucked up heart, 
and said as cheerfully as I eould:— 

‘¢ You know lam by no means rich, and 
so understand what straights people will 
sometimes come to for lack of this wretehed 


money. So you’ll be friendly to me to let 
me lend you my humble purse to-day, and I 


But here Mrs. Willoughby returned, look- ; 
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think when we talk matters all over we shall 
see an outlook that will be more cheery.” 

Dear Mrs, Willoughby! how dreadfully 
hard it was for her to take that money! 
Don’t I know your soldier, who rushes hot 
and excited before the whizzing bullets, all 
fired by music and enthusiasm, possesses 
nothing so brave a heart as was hers when 
her reluctant fingers closed over that little 
purse, and she forced her proud lips to 
say:— 

1 Thank you, old friend! I can take it 
from you. May Heaven bless you!” 

There we sat, and talked, and planned. 
And I was let into the secret of many a 
brave struggle and hard battle. It was 
rougher times for them than I had dreamed. 
The helpless and mindless paralytic suffered 
for the accustomed luxuries. Ned had been 
singularly unfortunate, without deserving 
the slightest blame for any of his mis- 
chances. They had laughed and jested 
while they hid from the world the sharply 
tormenting cares which confronted them on 


all sides. 


I went away at last, feeling painfully 
anxious, and most deeply sympathetic. 


Now, there’s something strange about — 


what I did. I want you to notice that, an 
tell me if it wae because I was “led, ” 
some people phrase it. 


I could not do my errands at the shops. 


without going home, for I had pressed my 
purse into Mrs. Willoughby’s band. I had 
no heart for calls, so I turned leisurely, but 
just as I was passing the great windows of 
the banking-house I said to myself:— 

“IT might go in and talk with Mr. Dilling- 
ham about that investment of Tom's. I’ve 
been meaning to do it for some time.” 

And while I stood deliberating a crowd 
came surging around the corner, a tribe of 
street gamins and such, running before a 
square of soldiers, who were evidently en 
route for the railroad station. 

That decided me. ‘‘I will get out of the 
mélée,”’ 1 said, and hurried up the stone 
steps, across the corridor, into the private 


- eounting-room, where I had before consulted 


the great banker. 

I met two gentlemen coming out as I 
opened the door. 1 thought to myself that 
they looked angry or disappointed, and I was 
certain that Mr, Dillingham was in one of 


_ his surly humors, for which, I fear, he is 
' somewhat notorious. His lips were set ina 
_ grim, straight line, and his eyes had a steely 


glitter; and though he tried when he saw 
me, he could not muster a very pleasant 
smile as he set the chair for me, 

*‘ Ah, Madame King, is it you? Well, it 
will be refreshing to hear you talk after 
those hypocritical, wheedling rascals. So 
you don’t favor Tom’s trusting himself 
among the bulls and bears, Well, I can’t 
say us I blame you. I shall take your view 
of the case, and I told Tom so. I'll see. 
that he is all right.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” answered I, eagerly, for I- 
was really grateful to fiod him on my side. 
“You relieve my mind by the assurance, 
One can’t afford any risks with the litile . 
property we have, when we want so much. 
Oh, it is so much wanted! ”’ 

You see.I was thinking of the scene I had 
just left. 

“*Tt’s nothing but a curse!’ growled Mr. 
Dillingham. ‘‘ Why, Madame King, I did 
not think to find you a Mammon worshiper. 
You’re the last one I should have thought 
of.”’ 

“ Ah, but one sees so much need, _ It will 
do so much good!’ I sighed. . 

‘* Bah!” he said roughly; * it’s the plague 
of my life. Iam beset day and night by a 
set of unscrupulous rogues, hypocrites, and 
swindlers, blast them! 

And he strode angrily forward, and brand- 
ished the paper in his hand, 

‘‘ My dear Mr. Dillingham,” began I in a 
little trepidation, I confess. 

But he interrupted me, not very politely, 
to be sure, but so earnestly that he was par- 
doned, 

‘Madame King, I wonder if you couldn’t 
give me some good advice. I have a great 
respect for your—heart, and this is a case 
where the head is at discount, if I’m not 
mistaken. Did you see those fellows who 
met you at the door? They’ve been here 
urging me to make my will, and leave their 
especial religious charity the bulk of my 
property. Yesterday I had one of the over- 
seers of the college delicately hinting that a 
new professorship and building were greatly 
needed. The day before it was somebody. 
else. Every day it is some one. They are 
wearing the life and spirit out of me, and 
the worst of it is, that, while I loathe and 
hate them, I know that there’s one sort 
of right in what they say. I have a great 
fortune, and I have no direct heirs. It 
ought to do some good somehow. Heaven. 
knows I’ve had none out of it!” : 
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“O Mr. Dillingham,” I gasped, “no 
good? when you may relieve so much mis- 
ery, make so many hearts glad!” 

Make so many cheats and rogues! ’’ he 
scowled. ‘* Look on my check-book there, 
and see the daily record of the money flung 
out, and let me tell you when I do it I firmly 
believe I am abetting pauperism, and en- 
couraging roguery. What I would like to 
do would be to give somewhere and be sure 
I had accomplished a positive good. But I 
can’t see the assurance. My money is a 
curse to me. No one is sincere with me. 
I am cajoled, or fearcd, or intimidated. No 
one loves me, the man, nor cares to see my 
best welfare accomplished.” 

He looked at me so wistfully that I had no 


heart to be angry. 


“To be sure,” I said, more to myself than 


to him, “‘ to be sure, you have no wife, no 


children.” 

And then, will you believe it, I burst into 
tears. I was nervous and tired, I suppose, 
perhaps exhausted with the sympathy that 
had gone out from me to the Willoughbys. 

But the most astonishing thing was the 
change that came over this grim, hard, sar- 
castic banker. 

* You are—actually—crying for me?” he 
said, slowly, and the glum look faded out of 
his face, and he put on an odd, tremulous, 
childish smile, and said twice:— 

** Thank you, Madame King, thank you.” 
Mr. Dillingham!” I cried out then, 
brushing off my tears, “you shall hear the 
story of my afternoon’s visit. I know it will 
be sacred with you. Let me tell you what a 
dreary load of care, what an endless amount 
of safety and hope, your money might give, 
and your check-book yonder scarcely know 
the difference.” 

“Tell me first, if you were in my place 
what would you do with this accursed money 
of mine? Would you let the charities have 
it, and trust that somehow the needy ones, 
and not the salaries, or the impostors, will 
have the benefit ?”’ 

**T would give it away myself, and know 
that it did just what I intended,” answered 
I energetically. 

“JT am haunted by beggars and my own 
conscience, and I-know I am not well,” he 
said pathetically. ‘‘God knows I wish to 
settle the thing rightly if I can see the way.” 

* Hear my story,” I said, “‘ and I presume 
there are a hundred just like it all around 


And I told it, helped, I do believe, by 
some invisible inspiration; and I made him 
see those proud, sensitive, honorable women 
struggling to keep off'the wolf from the door 
as they had shown me. 

When I had finished I gathered up my 
shawl and parasol, and turned to the door, 
frightened to think how I had bearded this 
surly millionaire in his den, and not daring 
to wait to hear the result. 

I suppose I took a little cold,and the ex- 
citement may have been too much for me. 
Any way, I was sick in bed for a week, but 
then I took Tom’s first offer of a short drive, 
and went over to the Willoughbys. 

And if you believe it, I came in just in 
season for another tableau. 

There were two huge trunks in the middle 
of the sitting-room, and the girls were danc- 
ing about them with exclamations of admir- 
ation and delight, and on the sofa lay Ned, 
pale and sick-looking, to be sure, but for all 
that as happy as a king, as he watched his 
mother’s brightened face, and the girl’s ex- 
travagant delight. 

Maude seized me in her strong young 
arms, and put me into the easy-chair, and 
began dragging forth from the trunk a series 
of glistening fabrics. 

** What do you think of that, grandmother 
of Red Riding Hood?” she shouted. “ Vel- 
vet! the silkiest and finest you can find at 
Arnold’s won’t match it. Behold—genuine 
camel’s hair! tassa, straight from the looms 
of India! pena, dainty as the morning cob- 
web! only at Manilla could you find such 
delicacy! Shall I not dance at the party in 
goodly array! Fairy godmother, fairy god- 
mother, wish me joy! wish us all joy!” 

‘* What does the madcap mean ?”’ I asked, 
in amazement, turning to the others bewil- 
deredly. 

“T think your little purse was indeed a 
fairy talisman,” answered Mrs. Willoughby, 
and a tear glistened in her eye, though her 
stately tones were still unfaltering. ‘The 
next day we received a legacy, such a gener- 
ous fortune indeed for us, that we can look 
serenely at the wolf in the distance.” 

“A legacy,—a fortune!” I stammered. 
**T do not comprehend.” 

‘** Nor indeed do I, except that the money 
is actually deposited in the bank to my order. 
But we received a letter saying that the 
writer forwarded, on account of an old debt 
contracted during my husband’s business 
life, a certain sum, with its interest. The 
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letter is only signed ‘ A friend.’ In his pros- 
perous days my husband was very generous, 
and careless, too. There is no further ex- 
planation, but of course it is conscience 
money. And we who are lifted out of our 
trials and cares cannot think anyway except 
gratefully of the sender, whatever he may 
have done.” 

T should think not, indeed,” I answered, 
while a sharp suspicion darted through my 
mind. ‘ Let me see the letter, please.’’ 

And sight was knowledge in this case, I 
knew the ragged writing wellenough. Tom 
had a letter that very morning refusing to 
give him the coveted chance of speculation, 
in just such queer chirography. 

To cover my little exclamation of pleasure, 
I asked:— 

‘¢ And the trunks ”—— 

‘¢ From the same hand, bless it!” laughed 
Maude. ‘He says that they belonged to 
one dead these twenty years, who would be 
too happy to give them were she alive. 
Everything is just around again in the style. 
See this brocade!” 

Well, that was a happy visit of mine, and 
I made the carriage go from thence straight 
to the banking-house. 

A clerk was in with Mr. Dillingham, but 
he sent him out, and looked up to my excited 


face with twinkling eyes. 


_ “The Lord bless you! ’’ I said, trying not 
to cry; “if only you could come and see the 
happiness, John Dillingham!”’ 

He laughed,—ah, so different was the 
laugh from the old sarcastic bitterness. 

‘* I think I should like a little reward, my 
wise directress. When will you introduce 
me there? My first investment under your 
guidance looks as if it would be satisfactory.” 

** But what about the debt? I won’t have 
your good deed marred by a falsehood,” I 
said, saucily. 

Well, there was adebt, certainly. Mind, 
I didn’t tell you on which side I stood. The 
letter: will bear testimony of that. I was 
one of Willoughby’s creditors, my unsus- 
pecting mentor. See the joke?” 

He laughed with so much zest I couldn’t 
help joining him. 

As I wiped off the tears, that were not all 
from laughter, 1 said solemnly :— 
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“John Dillingham, never abuse your 
money and its power again.” 

‘‘'No,” said he, full as gravely, ‘‘ Madame 
King, I never will. Please heaven, we will 
look around still more. I might have lost 
that fifteen thousand in stocks, and never 
have given it a thought. Now I have learnt 
that it gives a chance of health and life to 
that over-worked young fellow, and comforts 
of life toa whole family, to say nothing of 
the lifted heart-aches and cares. * God sent 
you, Madame King, I do believe. At last I 
have seen the waters return to me my scat- 
tered seed.” 

Well, I managed to introduce him to the 
family, and do you know the happiest thing 
is yet to tell. Two years afterward he mar-. 
ried Grace, the eldest daughter, and before 
he died he had the happiness of a glad and 
loving home-life, though it was short. He 
was right in saying that disease was upon 
him, for he only lived five years. He left a 
generous income to his wife, and the rest of 
the princely fortune in trust for her to. give 
away in charity. And right regally does she 
use the power. I can tell of three lonely 
women, whose broken health deprived them 
of their employment as teacher, governess, 
and book-keeper, but who face their cares 
fearlessly, because of the salary which is 
still paid to them from dead John Dilling- 
ham’s bounty, Myriad are the cases that I 
have known where a hundred dollars has 
allowed a poor widow to keep her ambitious 
boy another year at school or,college; has 
permitted an expensive surgical operation in 
some needy home; yes, even has fitted ont a 
neat bridal trousseau for some worthy needle- 
woman. I go to them myself with all the 
wants that I discover. The world knows 
nothing about it. There is no great expen- 
sive building anywhere with his name em- 
blazoned upon it. No endowment, no fel- 
lowship anywhere to enhance his fame. 
But every month of every year I know that 
some sensitive, struggling heart gushes out 
in gratitude, and calls on Heaven to bless 
his memory. And if he can see, if he can 
know, I am sure John Dillingham has re- 
ceived his best reward, and knows that his 
money has surely obtained its richest invest- 
ment, 
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but they were very shy, and we had not 


T was Tom Webber’s turn to finish the 

yarn for the amusement of us, his 
watchmates, and the twinkle in his eyes in- 
dicated that the fountain of his invention 
had not yet run dry. If half the stories he 
had seriously told us had been true, there 
would have been no question as to his having 
borne a charmed life. 

** Did I ever tell you about the time I ran 
away from the Logan, on the coast of Kam- 


-tehatka asked Tom. 


“No, no!’ answered a chorus of vocies. 
“ Fire away, Tom, and give us the yarn.” 

And we settled ourselves to be entertained, 
while Tom sat thinking a few moments to 
get his strings in tune for drawing the long 
bow. 


“TI was younger twenty years ago than I 
am now, and a deal more wild and foolish, 
though yeu may say that is needless. We 


“were not badly used on board the Logan, 


atid she was quite as good a floating home as 
the average of whalers in those days; and 
yet several of the young chaps had firmly 
resolved to desert from her on the first op- 
portunity that offered. As we were in the 
middle of a nor’west season when my story 
begins, no such chance seemed likely to offer 


‘tteelf until we should drop our anchor at one 


the Sandwich Islands in the fall. But it 
came abeut in rather an unexpected manner. 

“It was in the season of °53 or °54, I am 
not now certain which; but, at any rate, it 
Wes during the time.of the Crimean War, as 
you will see presently. We had not found 
the polar whales, as we expected, in the 
Anadir Sea, and so had worked to the south- 
ward, thinking to make up our season on 
the right-whaling grounds of Kamtchatka. 
We got among the whales, and had pretty 


fair luck; but we found that many others — 


Deside ourselves had made the same move- 
ment, for there were ships in sight almost 


“every day, and the whales were kept stirred 


up and gallied qll the time. 

“One day, when the wind was light and 
the sea unusually smooth for this part of the 
ocean, we had been down with the boats in 
chase of whales-all through the forenoon; 
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been near enough to grease a lance. About 
noon, the captain made the signal of recall, 
hoisting the boats as fast as they arrived. 

“The second mate’s boat, in which I 
pulled the tub oar, was the last to come 
alongside, and the steward had already 
served the dinner in the cabin, and passed 
the word to the captain. 

*** Mr, Sherman,’ said the captain, ‘ never 
mind about hoisting your boat on the cranes. 
Let her drop right astern, with a couple of 
hands in her. We'll get dinner at once, 
fore and aft, and, by that time, we shall have 
a chance to shore on and try again. Come 
down from aloft, Sam, and get your dinner. 
There’s a fog-bank coming down upon us 
now, but I think it will be clear again with- 
in half an hour.’ 

** Dick Archer and I remained in the boat, 


_ having our dinner passed down to us, and it 


was veered astern into the ship’s wake. By 
the time the captain and officers had left the 
deck, the fog had shut down very thick. 

‘*The ship was lying aback, and even the 
helmsman had been allowed to lock the 
wheel, and get his dinner with the rest. 
There was no one to be seen on board the 
ship for the moment; but, presently, my 
chum, Joe Fox—the wildest, most harum- 
scarum lad of all the Logan’s crew—came 
aft, and, looking over the taffrail, beckoned 
to us, indicating that he had something con- 
fidential to say. I hauled in on the warp 
until it was nearly straight up and down, so 
that Joe was right over my head. 

“Hold on hard!” said he. 

** And before I really understood his in- 
tention, he had descended the rope, hand 
over hand, and was at my side in the boat. 

‘** Now’s your time, Tom,’ said he. ‘ Let 
us give the old Logan the slip, and be off on 
acruise. We'll jast drop down into the fog, 
and in five minutes I’ll defy the Devil him- 
self to find us, if we keep quiet.’ 

*** But,’ said I, ‘this is no good time or 
place.’ 

***Oh, but we must have no buts,’ inter- 
rupted Joe. ‘This is the time and place, 
and, if we really want to have a runaway 
cruise, we must be quick about it, and silent 
too.’ 
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*¢ And, before I could remonstrate, he had 
eut the warp, and we were adrift. I had 
half a mind to call out for help, but was. 
ashamed to do so now. 

*“* Don’t show the white feather, Tom,’ 
said Fox. ‘Dick Archer, if you make a 
breath of noise, I'll brain you with this pad- 
die!’ 

** Already the ship had forged away from 
us, so that she was growing dim in the fog. 

Step the mast, Dick,’ said our self-ap- 
pointed leader. ‘ Bear a hand, there.’ 

‘‘ The sails flapped for an instant, but the 
sheet was drawn aft to the cleet, and away 
we slid into the fog-bank, Joe having seized 
the steering-oar himself. I must confess I 
hoped just then to hear some sounds of 
alarm from the ship; but all was quiet. She 
was gone quickly from our view, and our 
distance was rapidly increasing. 

‘* Here, now, was about as foolish an un- 
dertaking as could well be imagined, and so 
we began to think—at least Dick and I did 
—as soon as it was too late torepent. Three 
young lads starting off in an open boat, with 
very little provisions and water; and this, 
too, in a high latitude, where heavy winds 
prevailed, and no land near us but the rocky 
shore of Kamtchatka. We began to express 
our doubts and fears, but were cut short by 
the stout-headed and impetuous Joe. 

**Oh, what are you worrying about?’ 
said he. ‘Here we have been talking for 
months about a chance to run away, and 
now here’s one all made for us and you seem 
afraid to improve it. Why, we can’t be a 
great way from the land, for the mountains 
were in sight yesterday from the ship. We 
can coast along the shore to Peptropaulaska, 
if we don’t strike upon some other Russian 
Settlement sooner; or, at the worst, we can 
get aboard some other ship, and that will be 
a change, at any rate. Hurrah for change 
and adventure! Ah, they’ve woke up on 
board the ship! But they won’t find us, 
never fear! It won’t clear up for an hour or 
two, and, when it does, we shall have along 
start of them, and if we douse the masts and ~ 
sails they can’t see us.’ 

‘The ship was signaling with loud blasts 
of fog-horns and frantic peals of bell-ringing. 
But the sound showed that we were already 
quite distant. 

** Soon after we heard a musket fired, and 
still later the report of the old carriage-gtn; 
and, from the direction of the sound, it was 


evident that the ship had run off to leeward 
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53 
in search of us, but had shaped her course 
wildly astray. There was not one chance in 
a hundred of her finding the boat, in the 
absence of any responsive signal from us. 

“The fogs iu the North Pacific are so un- 
certain that no human foresight can predict 
how long thick weather will last; and, though 
our captain had been confident that. it would 
clear up in balf an hour, it was as dense as 
ever when we luffed-to at sundown. 

*“ During all this time we had been run- 
ning through with a light breeze in a westerly 
direction, toward the coast; and we contiuned 
on the same tack;*several hours into the 
night, without evén hearing any sound of 
breakers. We had found ample time to re- 
flect upon the madness of our undertaking, 
and even Joe Fox was much less bold and 
confident than he had been at the start. 

‘* We had little idea of our position, and 
were uncertain whether we were to the 
northward or southward of the Russian port; 
but of one thing we were well-assured,—that 
the mountains of Kamtchatka were farther 
off than had been supposed. After much 
waste of words, it was decided to take down 
the mast, and lie-to for the remainder of the 
night, or until the weather cleared, hoping 
to find some ship in sight; for we would 
gladly have welcomed the sight of a sail, 
even if it had been the Logan herself. 

‘* As we were greatly in need of rest, we 
lay down in the boat and gave up all care for 
the present, not even setting any look-out. 
Joe had the stern-sheets for his quarters, 
and Dick the bow; while I stretched myself 
out in the middle of the boat upon the oars, 
throwing a bight of the sail around me. 
And, as we all had our jackets on, we did 
not suffer from cold. Nature soon asserted 
her rights, notwithstanding my anxiety of 
mind, and I fell asleep. 

** How long my nap lasted [ do not know; 
but I was awakened by a rushing sound of 
waters, and a feeling as of a strong breeze 
or a draught in the air. I jumped to my 
feet to find myself overshadowed by a dark 
wall towering above my head. I threw out 
my hands, and felt my footing going from 
under me with a crash, and grasped a chain! 
By this time, I had my senses enough to 
know that I was clinging to the bobstays of 
a ship. 

“The boat and my two comrades were 
gone like a flash, overwhelmed so quickly 
that we had no time even to call out to each 
other. I clung to the chain-bobstay as my 
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last and only hope, and 1 climbed up on the 
bowsprit, where I paused to get breath. I 
could hear voices on the bow of the ship,.as 
of men talking earnestly, but in a strange 
gibberish of which I did not understand a 
word, Until I had recovered my wind so as 
to make my way in on deck, with loud 


. shouts, they did not know of my presence. 


“ I could talk only in my own tongue, but 
I did my best, with pantomime and frantic 
gestures, to make them understand about 
the boat and my two shipmates. After a 
time, they succeeded in getting some inkling 
of the truth through their heads, when the 
ship was hove-to, and a boat lowered; but it 
was too late for any hope of saving anybody. 


'. I knew only thus far the ship was a man-of- 


war, as was plain from her guns and the 
number of men; and that her lookouts must 
have been carelessly kept, for they seemed 
to know very little about the unfortunate 
tragedy, except that the ship had struck 
something which had hardly stopped her 
way at all, and that they had found a strange 
man on board. 

‘* What with my grief at the loss of my 
comrades, and my excitement at finding my- 
self saved from death almost by a miracle, I 
‘was not in a humor to talk much. But, 
-after the search had been given up,—for the 
boat did not venture far away into the fog 
and darkness,—and the ship had been kept 
on her course again, a little fellow who 
seemed to have just turned out from below 
‘was brought to me as an interpretor, and 
addressed me in cockney English. He held 
some station equivalent to what we would 
call a purser’s steward, and told me his real 
name was Bill Brown, though I suspect that 
may have been a purser’s name. 

“ Through this little fellow as a medium, 


my story was soon given to the captain and 


officers, and, in return, I learned that I was 
on board the Russian corvette—or, as we 
would say, sloop-of-war—Cronstadt, mount- 
ing twenty guns, and commanded by Captain 
Somebody, whose name the cockney could 
not pronounce any better than I could my- 


self.. If I had wanted to spell it, I should 


have thrown the whole alphabet into a bag, 
and then grabbed a handful of letters at 
random. 

“ The corvette had sailed two days before 
from Petropaulaska, on a cruise in search of 
two English whalers from Hobart Town, 
which were reported to be cruising on the 
ground. One of the whalers, named the 
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Lady Blackwood, itian under a pretended 
license of letters ‘of marque from the Colo- 
nial Governor of Van Dieman’s Land, had 
captured and burned a small Russian coast- 
ing-vessel a few days before, and our skipper 


with the jaw-breaking name declared his in- | 
tention of hanging the valorous Briton at — 


the yard-arm as a pirate as soon as he could 
lay hands upon him. 

“ The crew of the Cronstadt were a rough, 
dirty set of fellows, and it struck me that, in 
spite of the despotic character of the Russian 


government, the discipline was not such as” 


I had expected to find ina war vessel. How- 
ever, that was none of my business. I was 
treated hospitably enough, considering that 
I had come on board without any invitation; 
and so soon forgot my past perils, and stood 


ready for the next adventure that might 


turn up. 

‘In the morning the fog cleared, and, the 
wind freshening, we continued working to 
the eastward all day and the following night. 

‘* Another day broke on us with four sails 
in sight from the masthead. All these were 
whalers, without doubt, but the whalers in 
the seas were nearly all Americans, while 
only an English or a French vessel would be 
lawful prize for the corvette. The Russian 
ensign was hoisted on her gaff, and was 
promptly answered by three of the strangers 
showing the stars and stripes; but the fourth, 
which was about four miles astern of us, 
made no response. We hove round at once 
and gave chase, the stranger erowding on 
canvas to get away from us. A stern chase 
is proverbially a long one, but it was very 
soon evident that we were coming up with 
the whaler hand over hand. 

‘* When within two miles of the chase, she 
hoisted an American flag; but it was not the 
full allowance of red stripes, and was alto- 
gether so clumsily made up that a glance 
through the telescope convinced us that it 
bad been extemporized for the occasion. 

‘* There was hardly a doubt now that this 
was the Lady Blackwood of which we were in 
pursuit. She was a clumsy old craft, bark- 
rigged, with ugly galleries, and her spars, 
lower masts, and all, painted black. She 
was no match in speed for the corvette, which 
I took to be of French build, and which 
quickly proved herself to be a great traveler. 
A shot fired from our bow-gun, even before 
we were within range, persuaded the chase 
to haul down his false bunting; and, seeing 
the hopelessness of his case, he hove-to, 
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hoisted his own British ensign, and then 
lowered it again in token of submission. 

‘¢ The wind had by this time increased to 
a fresh gale, and was still blowing on. We 
ran as close as we dared under the lee of the 
prize, and ordered him, through the mouth 
of little Bill Brown, to send two of his 
whale-boats, these being lighter and safer in 
a heavy sea than any of the man-of-war’s 
boats. The boat’s crew, who came on board 
the Cronstadt, were detained there as pris- 
oners; and twenty of the Russian seamen, 
in charge of a lieutenant, were sent on board 
the prize. And, as every man was a man to 
the Russian captain,—he wishing to prolong 
his cruise in search of the other English 
whaler,—it was suggested to me that I should 
go also as one of the crew. 

“ Anything for a change, and, nothin 
loath, I readily assented tothistransfer. Our 
orders were to send the boat back with the 
captain and six more of the English crew, as 
it. was desirable to take good care of the 
‘pirate,’ as he was called, and also to reduce 
the number of prisoners, who were to be in 
charge of the prize crew. 

** But, before the orders could be carried 
out, the gale was raging with great violence, 
and a dark, threatening squall gathered so 
that the risk was too great to attempt an- 
other trip with a boat between the two ships. 
No time was to be lost; so the signal being 
made to keep all fast with the boats, the 
corvette filled away on the northern tack, 
while we in the prize set the close-reefed 
main-topsail, and foresail, and bore up to 
Petropaulaska. 

‘* When I jumped out of the boat upon the 
deck of the Lady Blackwood, a voice saluted 
me with ‘Halloo, Tom,’ and I grasped the 
hand of my shipmate, Dick Archer. Each 
appeared to the other as one risen from an 
ocean grave, for his astonishment was not 
less than mine. He had clung to the bow 
end of the whale-boat, after she had been 
broken in two by the cutwater of the Rus- 
sians, and had been picked up by the Lady 
Blackwood within an hour afterward, so 
near had the two ships passed each other 
during the foggy night. 

‘* We found on board the prize four Rus- 
sians, who had been captured in the little 
coasting-vessel, taken by her the week be- 
fore, and these served to strengthen our 
force somewhat, the prize crew, including 
Dick and myself, amounting in all to twenty- 
seven,- But we still had sixteen of the Ho- 
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bart-Town crew to be guarded as prisoners, 
not having been able to send away the last 
boat-load, as had been intended. It was 
found necessary to confine them in the half- 
deck, or steerage, under a guard, But the 
English Captain Clavering was allowed to be 
at large, and to mess with the prize-master 
and us two Americans in the cabin, under a 
sort of parole. For I had made the Russian 
lieutenant understand who and what Dick 
was, and he was not confined with the 
English crew. 

‘* Indeed, it seemed enough for the officer 
to know that we were both Americans, a 
people for whom he seemed to have the 
highest esteem and admiration. Captain 
Clavering was a fine physical specimen, and 
possessed of very pleasing manners and an 
insinuating address. He was evidently a 
very determined and resolute fellow, but he 
did not seem to me to be the sort of man to 
be freely trusted on his mere word of honor 
in a case like this, where his personal inter- 
est was so largely at stake. I wondered at 
the confidence which the prize-master placed 
in him; but, as I before argued, it was none 
of my business. 

‘* The prize had, like most of the English 
colonial whalers, a good stock of liquor on 
board. And Captain Clavering also had a 
private lot of his own, of better quality, with 
which he was very generous. The Russian 
had an unfortunate weakness for drink; and, 
as both he and Clavering spoke a good 
smattering of French, they got on amazingly 
well together, and became jolly boon com- 
panions the very first evening of their ac- 
quaintance. This was all the more strange, 
as the lieutenant knew of his underhand act 
in taking the little schooner, and of the 
threats of his own commanding officer about 
hanging the Englishman at sight. 

“The gale blew so hard by ten o’clock 
that it was found necessary to take in the 
foresail, and heave the bark to under her 
storm canvas. Grog was served to the Rus- 
sian crew during the performance of this 
duty, and, after all was made snug, and the 
two magnates had again taken their old 
places at the cabin table, the bottle passed 
between them even more freely than before. 
Clavering had a hard head, and, moreover, 
having a purpose in view, did not drink as 
deeply as he pretended. After a time, he 
proposed to give the crew another glass all 
round; and, the lieutenant assenting, Archer 
and I were requested to take the bottles up 
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on the main deck, and serve it out when the 
watch was relieved at midnight. Clavering 
‘produced the bottles from his own state- 
room, saying, in his generous way:— 

***Give ’em a good stiff horn, boys, and 
don’t forget the sentries here at the half- 
deck.’ ' 

** Something seemed to whisper to me that 
the liquor had been drugged, but, on tast- 
ing it, I could discover nothing peculiar. 
‘But it was no grog mixture, it was the 
genuine stuff, and the Muscovites had already 
enough, at the time of shortening sail, to put 


“them in good trim. 


“ Dick,’ said I, ‘ there’s going to be fun 
here before morning.’ 

“*¢ Well, who cares? I don’t,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ It’s none of our business.’ 

“* Sure enough, we would as soon sail un- 
der Clavering as under the drunken Rus- 
sian, and, had we a choice of our next port 
‘of entry between Hobart Town and Petro- 
‘paulaska, would surely have chosen the 
‘former. And so, as directed, we did not for- 
get the sentries at the half-deck. 

‘* And now the prize-master, in the excite- 
ment of his spirits, not to be outdone by a 
generous enemy, directed us to serve a 
‘round of rum to the English prisoners in 
‘durance vile. 

“The Englishman again brought out more 
‘bottles, which, by the way, were not drug- 
ged, and thus everybody fraternized with 
every body else, and all went merry as a mar- 
‘Tiage bell. 

“¢Let “things take their course, Tom,’ 
“said Dick Archer. ‘You and I stand on a 
sort of neutral ground. We’re like the old 
woman when her old man was fighting with 
the bear; she didn’t care which licked, but 
wanted to see the fun.’ 

** By two bells, or one o’clock, the Russian 
lieutenant was laid out on the cabin transom, 
oblivious of everything; the two sentries 
were reclining in a ‘stupor on the booby- 
hatch, one on each side; their filthy ship- 
mates in the forecastle and about the deck 
were, fer the moat part, in a similar happy 
condition. Clavering had given the signal 
to his men, and, without striking a blow, the 
English were in full possession of their own 
ship. 

* Dick and I looked quietly on, like mice 
in the wall, and saw the whole thing well 
done. 

‘“« The gale had began to moderate at mid- 
night, and before the day broke the Lady 


Blackwood, under easy sail for scudding’ 


‘was reeling off seven knots an hour—which 


was nearly the maximum of her sailing 
speed—toward milder latitude. The tables 
had been completely turned, the Russians 
being confined in the half-deck, while the 
English sailors mounted guard over them. 
Dick and I were, for the time being, as good 
Englishmen as the best of them, it being 
always our policy to side with the strongest 
party, and show our loyalty to the existing 
government. 

** But no one can picture the rage and ter- 
ror of the poor prize-master, when he came 
to his senses, to find himself confined in a 
state-room, and learned the true situation of 
affairs. He saw nought before him but a 
disgraceful death if he showed his face again 
in his own country. He was sure to be 
either shot or hanged for his neglect of 
duty. 

‘“* Clavering did his best to re-assure him, 
and reconcile him to the varying chances of 
war; but the poor, crestfallen officer was 
not to be roused from the melancholy into 
which he had settled after the first burst of 
passion was over. 

“He was allowed the entire freedom of 
the ship, and offered all the liquor he might 
choose to drink; but this could not tempt 
him. The iron had entered his soul; for to 
be thus outwitted, and carried a prisoner into 
an English port was more than he could bear. 

“The next night it was nearly calm, and 
the bark had hardly steerage-way, whem it 
was discovered that she was settling in the 
water. A plummet dropped into the well 
showed eight feet of water in the hold, and 
it was plain to see that any effort at pumping 
was useless. There was nothing to be done 
but get out the boats and endeavor to save 
all the people, amounting in the whole to 
forty-three souls, before the bark should go 
down into the ocean depths. The poor, 
melancholy-mad officer had scuttled her by 
boring holes in her bottom, determined not 
only to perish himself, but to involve others 
in his fate, and destroy, at one blow, all evi- 
dence of his disgrace. 

** But we had heard a gun fired in answer 
to our rocket signals of distress, and at day- 
light saw the assurance of safety in the 
presence of another whaleship within two 
miles of us, running down. As she luffed- 
to, and exposed her broadside to view, Dick 
and I at once recognized our old home of 
the Logan. 
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“ As the last of us stepped into the boats, 
the plankshear now almost level with the 
sea, the madman, for such he now really 
was, stepped upon the quarter-rail, and, with 
a cry that still rings in my ears, leaped into 
the boiling waves under the ship’s counter, 
and was seen torise no more. We pushed 
sadly off from the vortex of the sinking 
craft, and probably the two lightest hearts 
among all the number were those of Dick 
and myself, returning to the shelter of the 
old ship from which we so foolishly deserted. 

“ And the sea seemed again to have given 
up her dead; for there, looking over the 
Logan’s side, quite as much at home as if he 
had never been away from her, was the grin- 
ning face of my dare-devil commander, Joe 
Fex!” 

“There, belay that, Tom!”’’ interrupted 
two or three voices. ‘‘ That’s piling it too 
steep. We've believed that twoof you were 
saved, but the third one was rather too much 
on the marvelous.”’ 

Tt’s true, nevertheless,’’ returned Tom, 
with the gravity of a judge. ‘“‘He had a 
narrower escape than either of us, for he 


was picked up by his own ship, being found 
lashed to the loggerhead, and quite insensi- 
ble, after having been in soak fifteen hours. 

‘* We stood in near the land, at the en- 
trance of Petropaulaska, and set all the 
Russians afloat in two of the Englishman’s 
boats,so I presume they all landed safely. 
The corvette was lying off and on -at the 
time, having returned from her cruise; -and- 
the captain with the alphabetical name, when 
he learned the fact, gave chase to us, and 
used all the arguments in his power to in- 
duce us to deliver up Clavering and his 
crew. But his request was steadily refused, 
and as they were under the protection of the 
American flag on the high seas, he was 
forced to return to port with a flea in his 
ear, and our passengers remained with us 
until we arrived at Oahu, in the fall. 

“Dick, Joe, and I went to our duty as if 
nothing had happened, and stuck by the 
Logan until her voyage was completed. 
But the old man charged us the value of 
that whale-boat, and we had to pay for it; 
for it was deducted out of our lays when the 
ship arrived home.” 
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NEED AND WISH. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


NEED not what I cannot have, 

’ The North wind swept from me this folly,— 
With lazy, fretful whine to crave 

Some comfort against melancholy, 
Which haunts us all, when dreams go by 

Of what might be, if life were other 
Than life is; therefore, every sigh 

In working—songs I try to smother. 
You need not what you cannot have, 

Though torrid gusts of hopeless passion 
Amid your fancies moan and rave, 

And mould your words to fiery fashion; 
What if your mild desire would seize 

Some other heart’s delight and glory? 
Fate reigns not your one will to please— 

Not yours the only tragie story. 


None needs the thing he cannot have— 

The gods know how to give right measure 

‘ Though seeming loss our souls to save, 

They will not leave us slaves of pleasure. 
Yet from his longings who would rest ? 

To claim, to seek with firm endeavor 
Better that still transcends our best— 

By this path climbs the soul forever. 
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BENDED TWIGS AND STRAIGHT SAPLINGS. 


Y SAFFORD walked into the sit- 

ting-room quietly. She laid her music- 

roll in its accustomed place, and took off her 

little straw hat as absent-mindedly as she 

had put ber gloves and parasol in the drawer 
of the old secretary. 

The plainly-furnished sitting-room was 
very still. Somebody had been in, and with 
a careful hand had drawn the white lawn 
curtains closely, so as to shut out the hot 
sun. A vase of beautiful flowers stood upon 
- the centre-table, while over the mantel 
sprays of luxuriant ivy fell and clambered 
about the tiny painting hanging just above 
it. 
But Daisy took no notice of either vase or 
ivy. As she had put away her walking 
apparel, she went to the door leading to 
another apartment and called:— 

“ Mother!” 

A pleasant voice responded at once:— 

Here I am, Daisy; what is it?”’ 

Daisy went into the kitehen hastily. She 
sat down in the open doorway just where 
the rays of the sun fell, and looked up into 
the face of her mother, engaged with the 
week’s ironing, pleadingly and longingly. 

“OQ mother,” she broke forth, at last, 
“TI wish I could go away somewhere this 
summer! All the girls have been talking 
about going; some to the mountains, and 
some to the seashore. Oh, dear! if I could 
only stay a few weeks by the salt water, I 
would be content.’’ 

“*T wish you could, Daisy.”” The mother’s 
face grew very tender as she looked on this 
one daughter. ‘It would delight my heart 
to have you go somewhere. It would do 
you a great deal of good, besides making 
you enjoy yourself; but I don’t see how we 
are going to send you. You know it costs a 
great deal for board at such places, and we 
have already paid out quite an amount for 
your music lessons; though, to be sure, you 
have well improved your time. But perhaps 
things will be different some time, darling; 
then you shall bave those wishes gratified. 
I only wish you could now.” 

“Oh, well mother!” Daisy jumped up 
from the doorstep quickly, and flung her 
arms around the gentle woman’s neck. 


“Don’t fret about me. Perhaps it is 
wrong in me to think of such things.” 

“No, not wrong.’? The mother’s hand 
smoothed the flushed face lying on her 
shoulder very softly. ‘‘ No, not wrong; for 
you have not seen many shadows in life as 
yet. You are young, Daisy, and the fancies 
of youth are different from those of older 
people. If there were no aspirations, how 
few things would be accomplished! It is 
only wrong when we make ourselves miser- 
able over them because they are not.” 

‘“*] know that, mother; and I ought not 
to make myself uneasy about them; but 
really, sometimes when 1 hear the girls at 
school talking about this thing and that 
thing, it makes me wish I had it, too; and 
I don’t see how I am to get them. I know 
1 could appreciate the beautiful. The other 
day Alice Ford asked me into her house, 
and the servant showed me into her private 


_ sitting-réom; and really, our parlor looks 


shabby beside it. The carpet is very fine, 
the piano elegant; and when I saw all the 
rare things, I wished—but there! of what 
use is it to wish? None at all.” And 
Daisy paused very suddenly. 

Mrs. Safford went on with her work 
quietly. 

‘*Do you think that Alice is any happier 
than you, Daisy ?”’ she questioned. 

“Nol” Daisy spoke very eagerly now. 
“She hasn’t any father, or any brother. 
Her sister is very cold-hearted, and her 
mother fault-finding. Oh, no! I don’t be- 
lieve she is as happy as I am.” 

Mrs. Safford exchanged her cold iron for 
@ warmer one. 

‘¢ Would you like to exchange places with 
Alice, Daisy ?—she take your home, and 
you take hers? ”’ 

**No, I don’t think I should,” answered 
Daisy, hugging the big Maltese cat, then 
slyly basking in the sunlight which streamed 
across the floor. “{ don’t think I could 
give up my dear mamma for Alice’s—and 
yet I should like the beautiful things which 
she has.’’ 

tell you what ’tis, Daisy,” shouted a 
boyish voice in the yard just underneath the 
window by which the green hopvine { 
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“you must get married, and then you'll 
have them.” 

The young girl glanced ‘in the direction 

from whence the voice camie, with a saucy 

shake of her head, while the dimples in her 

cheeks played bopeep with those about her 

mouth: Then she laughed aloud merrily. 

“Oh, dear, Wallace! that is your remedy 
. for everything,” she cried. ‘“‘ You are al- 
ways advising me to get married. One 
would think you were impatient to get rid of 
me, you naughty boy.” 

‘*¢ But that’s the only way you'll ever get 
your beautiful things,’’ stoutly asserted Wal- 
lace; ** for you well know that father can’t 
afford such finery as Alice Ford has in her 
house.” 

Daisy dropped her pet kitten suddenly and 
stood up, a strange wo nanly glow upon her 
young face. 

“T am very foolish,” she said, the color in 
her cheek mounting higher. ‘“‘One would 


think me a child, instead of a seventeen year 
old woman. No, no, Wallace! Don’t look 
so frightened; you meant nothing, my boy; 
only pray don’t ever again speak of my get- 
ting married, for I could not bear that. I 
love you all too well to ever think of leaving 


you. Besides, how could you ever get along 
without Daisy 

“We couldn’t do without her, anyway,” 
said another voice; and Walter, the eldest 
son, entered just at that moment, with his 
arms full of hard wood for the blazing fire 
heating the huge irons. ‘No, no, Wallace! 
Don’t you ever let me hear you speak be 
Daisy’s going off, for when she ro 
our sunshine will go from us.” 

* And there will be no one then to mend 
my mittens, or hunt up my cap when lost, or 
play nurse for me when I am sick!” shouted 
the roguish Wallace; and off he rushed into 
the hayfields once more after his manly 
brother. 

Daisy looked toward her mother with a 
meaning smile. 

“How very poetical Walter is, and how 
matter-of-fact is Wallace!” she said, after 
a pause. ‘*The former thinks of lost sun- 
shine, the latter of losing his helpmeet; and 
yet both are good in their way. Do you 
think all boys are as good as ours, mother ?” 

Mrs. Safford dropped a kiss on the girlish 
cheek pressed against her ironing-board. 

** No, not at all,” she said, hastily; “in 
fact, but very few. Yet our boys are 
‘home-boys,’ Daisy; they have never been 
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exposed to temptation. But in distant 
cities I know that there is many a gambler, 
many a forger, and many a faint-hearted, 
black-souled murderer. You know but little 
of the world ae yet, Daisy, and you ought to 
feel grateful that the knowledge of these” 
things has been kept from you.” 

“Oh, I am, mother! But surely there 
ought to be some good people in the city; 
aren’t there ?”’ 

“ Why, certainly; we have many noble 
men and women, and might have many 
more, if they would only shun temptation. 
But, alas! a great many study fashion in- 
stead of themselves, and therefore make a 
blunder. Yet my little girl must grow up 
into a woman, and not into a butterfly of 
the wo 

Daisy threw both arms about her mother’s | 
neck. 

*O mother!” she cried, longingly, the 
tears for the moment rolling over her crim- 
son cheeks, “if I were only sure of having 
your comfort during all my life, how blest 
I should be! How shall I ever get along 
without you! 

The mother’s convulsive pressure told 
more than her lips, as she answered :— 

“Daisy! Daisy! is your faith so weak, 
mychild?” 

“The young girl - put up her trembling 
mouth for a kiss. : 

“T can seem to stand more when you are’ 
with me,” she said, softly. “ But I never 
no, never, shall forget one of His promises.” 

“*God bless you, Daisy!” And over that 
young head the mother breathed a heartfelt 
prayer for a moment, then quietly putting 
her from her, she went about her work 
again, both having been in a measure re- 
freshed by that short conversation. 

That night, just while Mrs. Safford was 
planning with her husband regarding 
Daisy’s wish to spend a few weeks at the 
seashore, a letter found its way to the 
farmhouse. It came from the sister of the 
hard-working woman—came in all the pomp 
of fashion—to invite Miss Daisy on a so- 
journ to the grand old watering place of 
B—. 

This proud woman had happened to wed 
wealthy. Her husband, many years her 
senior, loaded her with every luxury, and 
had for some time forbidden her associat- 
ing with her poorer sister, Mrs. Safford, on 
the plea that did she do so, she would de- 
mean her station of life. So, when the 
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wealthy Charles Wilberforce bore away as 
his bride. the beautiful Amelia Hastings, 
her sister cheerfully wedded Farmer Saf- 
ford, and, fancied that all intercourse be- 
tween the two families had ceased, much to 
her sorrow. 

Things went on in this way until the birth 
of the two little girls, namely, Daisy Safford, 
and her Cousin Eva Wilberforce. Then it 
was a feeling of envy sprang up in the 


breasts of the twofathers. Mr. Wilberforce, . 


as, the years rolled on, showered blessings 
without number upon his child as her beauty 
increased, while Mr. Safford toiled early and 
late for his one daughter. 

But owing to the influence of a fashiona- 
ble, wordly-minded mother, Miss Eva grew 
into a vain, selfish young lady of seventeen 
years, while her Cousin Daisy daily matured 
into what they had ever wished her to be— 
an earnest woman. 

Therefore. Mrs. Safford well knew her 
sister’s .passion for dress and fashion; 80, 
when the letter. came inviting Daisy to ac- 
company Eva in her summer rambles, she 
hesitated. It was not because she could not 
afford it; dollars and cents were nothing to 
her then, for all of Daisy’s. bills would be 
settled by her aunt. It was not because the 
child would miss kindness, for Mrs. Wilber- 
foree was kind in her way. The only objec- 
tion lay in regard to the many temptations 
which ever follow the steps of the fashiona- 
dle. 

Eva had many beautiful possessions which 
Daisy had not, and would not the latter envy 
the former, despite religious teachings? So 
the mother reasoned, till finally she came to 
the conclusion that Daisy should decide for 
herself; and accordingly, the next day, put 
the letter into her hands, with a few kind 
words of advice. Girlish Daisy decided at 
once. A trip to the seashore was just what 
she had been wishing for; so with many a 
glad ery, she ran, up-stairs to begin her 
packing, and to decide how many vew 
dresses she could afford to have, 

‘Motherly Mrs. Safford accepted the bills 
her husband handed her with a little sigh. 

‘* Father,” she said, “ I shall not get Daisy 
an expensive outfit. She will be content, I 
think, with little. Her own womanly dignity 
aud grace must be her attractions. But I 
wish Amelia had not invited her, for I fear 
that being. with Eva will have something of 
an effect upon her. Still, she may have 
changed during the past years. When a 


child she was self-willed, but perhaps she is 
now a graceful modest. young girl; though of 
course she still retains her passion fer dress,”’ 

‘* Graceful! ’”? Farmer Safford elevated his 
nose a trifle higher than it was before, and 
then suddenly going to his wife’s side, he 
held before her a tiny photograph of Eva, 
which had been sent with the letter. ‘‘ See 
here! do you call this graceful? Look at 
the hump upon her back! Did nature form 
that? Look at the simper upon the proud 


lip! Is life made up of smiles and giggles ? 


No! no! the-twig is bent too much, The 
past years have done a great deal of faulty 
harm, but with care it would become a great 
sturdy sapling, after all. It only needs 
training and patience. I only wish, with all 
my heart, that she was more like our Daisy.” 


Mrs. Safford sighed. She was used to her’ 


husband’s speeches. Rude and abrupt: as 
they were at times, they always possessed 
sound sense and judgment, hitting the point 
at once, and letting his neighbors know just 
the ground whereon he stood. . 

The likening Miss Eva to a bendéd twig 
had often been repeated when alone with his 
wife. To her it was no new idea; and as 
she now looked upon the pictured yet soul- 
less face of her only niece, she felt. that her 
husband’s comparison was not far out of the 
way. But she did not effer to venture a 
remark concerning Eva. She well knew 
Farmer Safford’s opinion of her, and did not 
wish to enlarge upon the subject; but the 
good man was not quite ready to relinquish 
it. He only got up from his-chair, and going 
to a private drawer in the old secretary, he 
took from thence a small photograph of 
Daisy, and laid it down upon the table be- 
side the other. 

‘* See there!” he said, holding both so his 
wife could see without the trouble of rising. 
‘* My Daisy has got more gumption in her 
little finger than Eva bas in her whole body; 
and | am not afraid but what she will come 
out far ahead of her yet. No matter if Wil- 
berforce does think his child perfect, he may 
see the day she will be obliged to beg from 
mine; for Daisy can be a lady, and I trust 
we shall yet see her an earnest true-hearted 
woman. Bah! I hate yourtinytwigs. They 
bend too easily tosuitme. I wantastraight 
sturdy sappling, strong to endure the blasts 
of sorrow and the winds of adversity, So 
take away the picture, wife, I'll keep it, of 
course, so long as she sent it to me; but I 
wonder why it is women will deform them- 


| 
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selves so? If nature had done it for them. 


—if she_had huog straggling curls over their 

eyes, and iwisted ornaments:in their ear:; 
had bent their feet into a bow, and forced 
them to carry a hump upon their backs— 
what a cry they would raise! But slong as 
it is only the fashion to do these things, it is 
all right. So they go on; and I say, if wom- 
en insist upon being fools, instead of what 
God made them, namely, women, it is none 
of my business! I can afford to laugh at 
them; but my girl shall be different.” 

And having finished his excited speech, 
Farmer Safford went into the little bed-room 
leading off the kitchen, and shut the door. . 

So the days passed on, Daisy’s trunks 
had long been packed, waiting the arrival of 
her aunt and cousin; and now she found 
herself, before she could realize. it, in the 
spacious limits of B—— Hotel. 

As usual, Mrs. Wilberforce promised her- 


self a gay scason. She was naturally of a. 


lively turn of mind, and as her greatest pas- 
sion was dress and admiration, she was not 
ata loss for company, or for invitations to 
certain rounds of pleasure. 

Daisy had been asked to accompany her, 
because, to use her own words, she really 
pited the poor child. A farmhouse was a 
terrible place to bury one’s self in, and her 
little niece, when last she saw her, had given 
promise to great beauty. So in order to 
please her, she had sent for her. 

Then Miss Eva, like her mother, was very 
gay. She had a large share of good looks, a 
fact she had known from babyhood; and 
therefore she never troubled herself to learn 
anything else. From her cradle she had 
been clothed in the richest of garments, and 
had had idle compliments poured into her 
ears from the many young swells of her day; 
so it was no wonder that life to her seemed 
as a pleasure picture, for she had not as yet 
seen the wrong side. 

But though from the depths of her heart 
Mrs. Wilberforce felt the contrast between 
her own child and the child of the farm- 
honse, she would not acknowledge her bet- 
ter feelings, and on the day of their arrival 
at the hotel, wook care to present Daisy to all 
her friends as the daughter of a very eccen- 
trie sister. 

Yet there was no need of that, for Daisy, 
without any effort on her part, attracted her 
share of attention. Her sweet earnest face 
and glad young eyes drew more than one 
glance; while her courteous way of granting 
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or accepting a favor, gained her many 
friends. 


Yet Mrs. Wilberforce was not contented 
with this only, for she had a plan in view; 
in fact, she had taken that summer trip for 
the purpose of making a conquest for her 
daughter, and if possible, for Daisy, as well. 
Both girls were old enough to be married, - 
and of course, being only children they must 
marry well. Mrs. Wilberforce was a person .. 
of great. determination; so when she met the 
two friends Kirkland Vane and Harry Prince 
at the spacious hotel, she at once improved 
her opportunities, and soon had the satisfae- 
tion of seeing the four young people con- 
versing like old acquaintances. 

Toward Eva, Harry Prince preserved a 
warm affection. The gay butterfly was very 
tempting to the man of the world; while on 
the other hand, the womanly nature of Daisy 
won for her the respect and admiration of 
Kirkland Vane. 

Then Mrs. Wilberforce was almost sorry 
she had introduced her niece, for the latter 
gentleman was most decidedly the best catch 
of the two, and she had rather have had Eva 
claim his attention, he was so perfect and. 
noble. 

This she whispered to her daughter one 
evening, as they were preparing for a stroll 
on the beach by the light of the moon; and 
accordingly the obedient young lady brought: 
all her blandishments to bear upon Vane, 
Her dress of heavy crimson silk she made to 
trail more gracefully over the white sands; 
the golden curls fell still lower on the white 
shoulders gleaming beneath the carelessly 
arranged folds of her shawl; and she was 

sexceedingly afraid of venturing too near the 

swiftly inrolling breakers, lest she might 
spoil the pretty boots encasing the pretty 
feet. 


Poor Daisy watched her like one bewil- 
dered. Her own dress was thick and water- 
proof. She wore a thick sack and heavy 
boots, neatly fitting. She was afraid neither 
of the waves nor the spray, for she required 
no curl-papers to keep in check the soft . 
brown hair waving about neck aud shoulders. 
Therefore she looked on curiously; and when . 
a tiny shriek of fear from her cousin’s lips 
brought both gentlemen at once to her side, 
she could take care of herself; and so went | 
on quietly, wondering why it was that Eva 
allowed both to support her, when it was 
such splendid walking. 

At a little ways from the hotel, however, 
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they sat down to rest and to watch the play 
of the waves upon the shore. Eva leaned 
against a slender bireh tree branching out 
from the rock on which she was sitting; and 
finally shivered, and drew her shaw! close 
about her, as if afraid of the dampness. 

“Ugh!” she said, ‘I wonder how the 
proprietors of the hotel can allow this miser- 
able old stump of a tree to stand. It just 
spoils the view from those upper windows; 
and yet I am told that if trained, it could be 
made-quite an addition to the beach. But 
it is cragged enough now,” she added, draw- 
ing further away from it. 

“ Tt is its neglect which makes it unlovely,”’ 
replied Kirkland Vane, laying his hand be- 
side Daisy’s, as it rested in its purity upon 
the despised tree. ‘ A little care, however, 
might, old as it is, make it a straight-sapling 
like its mate over yonder.” 

** And that is so beautiful!’ cried Daisy, 
the moonbeams playing bopeep in the ‘little 
dimples hovering about her sweet meuth. 
**But, Eva dear, you seem chilly; you are 
shivering. Hadn't we better return to the 
hotel ?” 

Oh, no! pray don’t on my account,” 
cried Eva, as the others arose; ‘‘I do very 
well. Besides, the night is lovely.” 


But Daisy, seeing her lips tremble, in- . 


sisted, and so they followed her advice; 
while as the two girls bade them good-night 
in the lower hall, and like warm living sun- 
beams vanished up the winding stairs to 
their room, Kirkland Vane felt better and 
purer for that half hour spent in the society 
of Daisy Safford. 

“By Jove, Kirk!’’ cried the impulsive 
Harry, as the two entered their own apart- 
ment, next to the one occupied by Daisy and 
Eva; ‘“‘ what a difference there is between 
Miss Wilberforce and her cousin, Miss Saf- 
ford. I never would have believed that two 
of a family would be so unlike.’’ 

Kirkland Vane turned from the pages of 
the book he had taken up on their entrance, 
and looked up at his friend, a proud enthu- 
siasm lighting up his noble features. 

** You’ve spoken the truth, Hal,” he said. 
** And now, between you and me, I feel 
quite rested since my short acquaintance 
with Miss Safford. It is quite refreshing to 
meet with a true Woman once in a while, 
after playing the agreeable to sv many use- 
lessly-gotten-up belies of the present cen- 

” 


“Refreshing!” cried Harry, starting from 
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his chair in astonishment. ‘“ Kirk Vane, 
what a fellow you are! Now what you see 
in that country girl is more than I can tell. 
Why, she isn’t to be compared to Miss Wil- 
berforce! She dresses elegantly. Why, her 
costume to-night must have cost a smal) 
fortune. Did you notice it, old fellow?” 
“No,” replied Kirkland Vane, now speak- 
ing quite plainly, as his companion’s mean- 
ing flashed across his mind. ‘ No, I did not 
notice it. But, Hal, to tell you the truth, | 
these two cousins remind me quite forcibly 
of those two trees we were conversing about 
this evening. Miss Eva is the bended twig; 
made so, perhaps, through the influence of 
a worldly-minded mother. Her intellect is 
warped, and all her finer qualities smothered; 
though with careful training in childhood, 


she might have become a perfect young lady. 


On the other hand, Miss Safford has had 
judicious management, which has made her 
just what she is. A free life in the country 
has brightened her intellect, and stored her 
mind with useful knowledge. She is retir- 
ing, yet not prudish; she is reserved, yet 
friendly; and I can say my life has been 
made happier and purer by her friendship.” 

And with that remark, Kirkland Vane 
resumed his book, while Harry, after idly 
selecting a cigar, went out. upon the bal- 
cony to enjoy it alone, highly incensed at . 
what he termed his friend’s foolishness. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining chamber, 
occupied by Eva and Daisy, an exciting con- 
versation was being carried on, and the loud 
voices were distinctly heard by Kirkland 
Vane, without any effort on his part; there- 
fore he laid down ‘his book, and fell to 
dreaming, eager to hear, and yet despising 
himself for the part he was deting. 

Mrs. Wilberforce had visited her daughter 
before retiring, and on finding the rich 
dress worn by her on the beach that evening 
ruined by the damp sands and wet spray, 
had given vent to her indignation in tones 
which could not be understood. 

**It is a perfect shame for you to do so, 
Eva Wilberforce!’’ she cried, excitedly. 
‘*T can’t afford to replace such garments 
fresh every evening during our stay. You 
have already ruined several, and now this 
beautiful dress isn’t fit to be seen. You 
must put itin your trunk, and we will give it 
to Nora when we get home. Careless girl! 
I wish you were well off my hands! You've 
thrown away all your chances, and now bid 
fair to let these two good matches slip 


through your fingers, without striving to 
secure either one or the other. You really 
must try, Eva! You are old enough, and 


Kirkland Vane is a man any woman might 


well be proud of. Why don’t you encourage 
him, child?” 

“T would, mamma,” returned Eva, coolly, 
as she replaced a loose curl-paper, ‘‘ only I 
think he fancies Daisy instead of me; and 
you see I don’t wish to interfere.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce looked astounded. 

Daisy Safford,’”’ she cried, ‘is this the 
way you return all my kindness? Recollect 
my daughter is the eldest, and therefore 
must have the first chance in society. Be- 
sides, Kirkland Vane must. think your con- 
duct very unlady-like, if you have forced 
yourself upon his notice,’’ she added, coldly. 

Daisy lifted her head from the pillows, 
where she had been lying watching Eva, 
and the red flush settled all over her cheek 
and forehead. 

“ Auntie! Aunt Millie! I have never in 
any way tried to attract the attention of 
either gentleman; please believe me!” she 
cried, piteously. ‘*I do, however, respect 
both; yet neither is in my estimation per- 
fect, Mr. Prince is fond of company and 
of pleasure; but he is passionate and un- 
principled, Kirkland Vane is also gentle- 
manly and tender, but he is proud of his 
handsome form, and of his mellow voice. 
And now, Aunt Amelia, if I have stood in 
Eva’s way, 1 am very sorry; but I did so 
unknowingly; and I have no desire to be 
other than what I am—a woman, tender and 
true.”’ 

Then Daisy faltered. Mrs. Wilberforce 
left the room angrily. Eva went on with 
the task of curling ber hair as if nothing 
had happened, occasionally comforting 
Daisy, who lay sobbing among the pillows; 
and in the next room Kirkland Vane was 
biting his lips as he recalled Daisy’s judg- 
ment concerning his pride of form and 
voice. 

After that he went out to find Harry, and 
told him the whole story; but that young 


BENDED TWIGS AND 


STRAIGHT SAPLINGS. 


man was blinded to the faults of Eva Wil- 
berforce. He saw naught but her virtues; 
and taking it for granted that if he wedded 
her he should step at once into ease and 
plenty, he proposed, was accepted, the time 
for the marriage set, and in two days after 
Mrs. Wilberforce and her party returned. 
homewards. 

Kirkland Vane took Daisy’s honest hand 
in his to say good-by. 

Miss Safford,’ he said, ‘“‘you have 
helped to make me a better man. I shall 
call upon you sometime. Tell me if I shall 
be welcome ?” 

‘*My friends are always welcome,” was 
the unflinching reply; and Daisy went back 
to the farmhouse. . 

The following winter Eva wedded in grand 
style; and after the display was over, Kirk- 
land Vane surprised them all by visiting the 
farmhouse often. Walter and he became 
firm friends. To Mr. Safford he was ever 
respectful. So when at last he asked for 
Daisy, the good farmer gave her up proudly. 

“You come of good stock,” he said, 
kindly. ‘*My Daisy is a dear child. She 
has ever been a dear daughter to me, and 
she will make you a good wife. Take her, 
my boy, and deal by her as a priceless wom- — 
an should be dealt by.” 

Thus it was Daisy Safford left the farm- 
house. She went to a spacious home of her 
own, filled with the beautiful things she had 
often longed for; and there she held her fair 
head up proudly, ever the firm friend of all 
who trusted in her. 

Eva also maintained her way for a while, 
but owing to repeated extravagances her 
husband failed; Mr. Wilberforce refused to 
harbor an idle man, and so the proud couple 
made their way in the world with the cheer- 
fully given aid of Daisy and her husband; 
while Eva, remembering the rock on which 
her own and her mother’s bark had gone 
down, ever afterwards taught the little ones 
committed to her care to grow into straight 
saplings, and beware of bended twigs. 


: Srupy thyself; what rank, or what degree, 
Thy wise Creator has ordained for thee.—DryDEn. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 


HE character of the interior of Green- 
Jand has long had a special interest for 
geologists from its bearings on the theory of 
glacial action, which appears to have so 
potent an agent in the moulding of the 
earth’s surface. Nordenskiold in 1870, and 
again in 1883, penetrated some distance into 
the interior on the “‘Inland Ice,” but in 
common with others, still adhered to the 
view that Greenland is not wholly ice-cov- 
ered. It was to settle this point that Nan- 
sen undertook his expedition of 1888. (“‘The 
First Crossing of Greenland,” by Fridtjof 
Nansen; translated from the Norwegian by 
H.M.Gepp.) 

It is impossible to read Nansen’s bright 
narrative without becoming convinced that 
love of adventure supplied an impulse with- 
out which the desire to solve a point maiuly 
interesting to geologists would scarcely have 
induced the young student of zoology t > leave 
his own studies and incur the hardships and 
dangers of so arduous an undertaking. 
Nansen was well known in his own country, 
as a proficient in the national pastime of 
* skilébning ’’—the art of traversing snow 
and ice on the long wooden runners known 
as “‘ski.”” The success which attended the 
use of “‘ ski” in Nordenskiold’s attempt on 
the Inland Ice in 1883, convinced Nansen 
that it would be possible for a party of strong 
and skillful skilébers ” to cross the Inland 
Ice on their ‘ski’; each man dragging a 
light sledge containing the necessary sup- 
plies. Funds for the expedition having been 
obtained, largely through private generosity, 
Nansen found no difficulty in procuring the 
co-operation of kindred spirits, imbued with 
something of the old viking love of adven- 
ture, and all, like himself, proficient in the 
use of ski.” It was thought well to pro- 
cure the assistance of Laplanders on account 
of their hardihood and power of enduring 
cold. The two Laps who completed the 
party of six undertook the work purely as a 
matter of business, They proved to be the 
least useful members of the expedition. 

Dr. Nansen gives due prominence in his 
book to the description of the outfit. ‘“ The 
expedition,” he says, “owed its origin en- 
tirely to the Norwegian sport of ‘skiléb- 


ning.’’? A whole chapter is devoted to this 
subject, and is among the most instructive 
in the book. A map is given showing the 
enormous extent of country in Northern 
Europe and Asia in which “ski”? are em- 
ployed. A zoologist feels bound to apply 
the doctrine of evolution to every problem,” 
and it is ingeniously argued that the primi- 
tive method of facilitating progression over 
snow by means of a wooden board strapped 
to the foot is susceptible of development in 
two ways. The first is by making the board 
long and narrow, the final result being the 
Norwegian ‘“‘ski.”” The second method is 
that of substituting for the board a frame- 
work with a network of sinews stretched 
across, the highest development of this form 
being the Indian snow-shoe. This latter 
form is more suitable where the snow is very 
soft; and the snow-shoes with which the ex- 
pedition was furnished were, in fact, occa- 
sionally, though not often, used in place of 
the “ ski.” 

Nansen determined to start from the east 
coast, a method opposed to the traditions of 
Arctic exploration. One advantage is ap- 
parent—namely, that if a start were made 
from the west, the route must ultimately be 
retraced. On the other band, former at- 
tempts to effect a landing on the east coast 
had failed owing to the fact that the cold 
polar current brings down a barrier of ice 
which renders access to the coast almost im- 
possible even in summer. On July 17, 1888, 
the little expedition in their two boats put 
off from the “ Jason” in latitude sixty-five 
and a half degrees north, confidently ex- 


-pecting to make their way through the floe- 


ice direct to the shore. This, however, was 
not to be. The floes jammed; they were 
compelled to haul their boats up on the ice; 
and a rapid current carried them southwards; 
while the parting of the ice and the en- 
croachment of the sea rendered their situa- 
tion perilous in the extreme. After ten 
days of terrible anxiety, a fortunate change 
of conditions brought them close to shore, 
and a landing was at length effected, but 
two hundred and forty miles south of the 
point at which they had aimed. The next 


fortnight was occupied in working north- 


wards close under the shore, a time of less 
peril but of strenuous exertion. An in- 
teresting account is given of the meeting 
with a camp of the heathen Eskimos of the 
east coast. The Arctic traveler has one ad- 
vantage over explorers in most parts of the 
globe—the natives are uniformly friendly. 
‘“*A smiling face,” says Nansen, “is the 
Eskimo’s greeting to a stranger.” 

On August 15, being now in latitude sixty~ 
four and a half degrees, it was determined to 
begin the work of crossing. The boats were 

~abandoned, and the ascent of the eastern 
slope of the Inland Ice was begun. The ice 
was intersected by numerous crevasses run- 
ning generally at right angles to the direc- 
tion of ascent. The work was exhausting 
and the danger great, yet no serious acci- 
dent occurred. ‘It was singular,” the 
author remarks, ‘“‘that none of us ever fell 
through a crevasse further than the armpits.”’ 
After some days’ climbing, the gradient be- 
came less steep, and the party found them- 
selves on safer ground. Three days of in- 
cessant rain now obliged them to remain 
idle in their tent. The rest would have been 
more welcome had not the inexorable leader 
kept the party on short rations when work 
was not exacted. The Laps, who thought 
the outlook very bad, devoutly read their 
Testament. The Norwegian gentlemen in 
their sleeping-bag studied the ‘‘ Nautical 
Almanac.” 

The rain having at length ceased, the 
march was resumed; but by August 26th— 
altitude six thousand feet—it was apparent 
that the slowness of their progress hitherto 
had rendered it impossible to reach Chris- 


 tianshaab before the departure of the last 


ship for Europe. The course was accord- 
ingly altered for the more southerly settle- 
ment of Gothaab. Availing themselves of a 
favorable wind, more rapid progress was 
made tying the sledges two abreast and 
sailing. On the 29th of August the wind 
dropped, and the work of hauling was re- 
sumed. On the 3ist, land was seen for the 
last time, from this point the country being 
completely covered with snow. The char- 
acter of the coasts of Greenland indicates 
that the country is as mountainous as Nor- 
way. So vastis the accumulation of snow, 
that, as Nansen has now shown, the valleys 
are filled by it, and the mountains are buried 
beneath its smooth surface. For many days 
the journey was over a horizontal plateau. 
The pregress made wae only five to ten 
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miles a day, owing to the difficult nature of 
the snow. The cold, too, was intense at 
this altitude of from eight to nearly ten 
thousand feet—greater, indeed, than has 
been registered at this time of year in any 
other part of the globe. 

The monotony of this part of the journey 
seems to have told somewhat on the spirits 
of the expedition. At this point only does 
Nansen’s story lose something of its singu- 
lar cheerfulness and elasticity of style. The 
solution of the problem they had come so 
far to solve was before their eyes, but “‘food,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ was the axis.on which our whole 
life turned, our ideal of enjoyment was 
—enough to eat.”” The ideal was far from 
being attained on an allowance of one kilo 
(two and one-fifth pounds). per diem in such 
an atmosphere and with unremitting toil. 
By September 11 a fall of the ground was 
just perceptible; on September 17, just two 
months after leaving the ‘“‘ Jason,” a snow- 
bunting was seen, the harbinger of land. 
The 19th was the most exciting day of the 
whole journey. The ground was now slop- 
ing decidedly to the west; and a strong east- 
erly gale springing up, the sledges were 
lashed together, as on a former occasion, and 
sails hoisted. The violence of the wind ren- 
dered the sledges unmanageable, till a device 
for steering was contrived. A pole was fas- 
tened between the sledges, projecting in 
front, and this was grasped by the steerer, 
who determined the course of the sl 
the direction in which he turned his “ ski.’ 
The pace was terrific, and the danger corre- 
spondingly great; but the practised “ skilé- 
bers” were equal totheirtask. Noaccident 
happened, and the spirits of the party rose 
with the exhilaration of rapid motion. To- 
wards evening, land was seen in the distance. 
The descent became steeper; the ice-slope of 
the western side had been reached; and a 
sudden exertion of strength and skill by the 
steeraman «alone prevented the foremost 
sledge from falling down a broad crevasse, 

More cautious progress was now necessary; 
but the journey was continued by moonlight 
till, finding themselves among a perfect net- 
work of crevasses, a halt was at length called 
after a run of more than five-and-thirty 
miles. That night, Nansen and Sverdrup 
forgot to wind up their watches, a remissness 
not hard to understand after the strain of 
such aday. Captain Dietrichson, however, 
in whose punctual performance of every 
duty Nansen sees the influence of military 
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training, was not remiss; so that the deter- 
minations of longitude were fortunately not 
thrown out. During four more days the 
dangers of the western ice-slope were en- 
countered, till, on September 24, their feet 
once more felt the springy earth, and the 
Iuland Ice was crossed. The distance from 
the starting point was about two hundred 
and fifty miles as the crow flies. They 
struck the head of a fiord, the opening of 
which is a little to the south of Gothaab. In 
the course of a few days a frail boat was 
constructed from the tent, and some willow 
boughs cut from a thicket. On September 
28, Nansen and Sverdrup—the sailor of the 
party—embarked, leaving the rest behind in 
camp with a not too abundant supply of 
provisions. Gothaab was reached on Octo- 
ber 3; and shortly afterwards the other 
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members of the expedition were brought to 
the settlement in boats. 

Thus was accomplished the first crossing — 
of Greenland, a great feat, the performance 
of which cost neither life nor limb. No dis- 
agreement marred the life of the comrades, 
the narrative affording in this respect a 
refreshing contrast to much of the recent 
literature of travel. As an author, Nansen 
is as successful as in his other undertakings. 
His style is vigorous and buoyant; and the 
diligence with which he used pencil and 
camera has enriched two volumes with illus- 
trations, many of which have considerable 
artistic merit. The translator’s work, too, 
has been thoroughly well done. 

Nansen goes north again in 1892. All 
will wish him success in his seeond venture. 


A FLASH IN THE PAN. 


T IS not everybody who knows what a 
minor canon is, or what his duties are; 
80, for the sake of the uninformed, let me 
say at once that his chief duty is to take his 
turn in reading, that is, in monotoning and 
singing the daily services in a cathedral. 
Such is my duty. I am a minor canon of 
the cathedral Church of Marchbury. I oc- 
- eupy a house within the cathedral close, and 
thus enjoy the privilege of passing my days 
**far from the maddening crowd.” The life 
is uneventful enough, little happens from 
year’s end to year’s end to vary the hum- 
drum of existence; in fact, nothing more 
exciting than a garden party at the bishop’s 
or a dinner at the deanery, or tea at the 
archdeacon’s. Even these superior ‘‘ func- 
tions” cause but a slight and transient 
Foffle upon the calm flow of life’s stream. 
For many years, as a minor canon, I have 
breathed this serene and placid atmosphere 
of the close. Often have I wondered if I 
should live all my life thus; or whether, some 
day or other, something would startle me, 
like a bolt from the blue sky, and I should 
find myself plunged, on a sudden, into the 
midst of the most exciting events. For 
many years, year after year, and month after 
month, I have regularly taken my “ turo ” in 
singing the services, and nothing particularly 
reiwmarkabie has ever happened to me—until 


yesterday; and yesterday something did hap- 
pen. 
It was Monday, and in the afternoon, as I 
was walking along the High street of March- 
bury, I was met by a distinguished looking 
person, whom I had observed at the services 
in the cathedral on the previous day. Now 
it chanced, on that Sunday, that I was sing- 
ing the service. Properly speaking, it was 
not my turn; but, as my brother minor 
canons were either away from Marchbury, 
or iil in bed, 1 was the only one left to per- 
form the necessary duty. The distinguished - 
looking person was a tall, big man, with a 
round fat face and small features. His eyes, 
his hair and mustache (his face was bare 
but for a small mustache) were quite black, 
and he had a very pleasant and genial ex- 
pression. He wore a tall hat, set rather 
jauntily on his head, and he was dressed with 
a long frock coat, buttoned across the chest, 
and fitting him elose to the body. As he 
came with a half saunter, half swagger, along 
the street, | knew him again at once by his 
appearance, and, as he came nearer, I saw 
from his manner that he was intending to 
stop and speak tome. For he slightly raised 
his hat, and, in a soft, melodious voice, with 
a colonial ‘‘twang,’’ which was far from 
being disagreeable, and which, indeed, to 
my ear gave a eertain additional interest to 
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his remarks, he — me with ‘* Good-day, 
sir! ” 
“ Good-day,’’ I with just a little 


"reserve in my tone. 


**T hope, sir,” he began, ‘‘ you will excuse 
my stopping you on the street, but I wish to 
tell you how much I enjoyed the music at 
your Cathedral yesterday. I am an Aus- 
tralian, sir, and we have no such music in 
my country.” 

** T suppose not,” I said. 

‘No, sir,’ he went on, “ nothing 
so fine. I am very fond of music, and, as 
my business brought me in this direction, 1 
thought I would stop at your city and take 
the opportunity of paying a visit to your 
grand Cathedral. And I am delighted I 
came; so pleased, indeed, that I should like 
to leave some memorial of my visit behind 
me. I should like, sir, to do something for 
your choir.” 

**T am sure it is very kind of you,’’ I re- 


“Yes, I should certainly be glad if you 
could suggest to me something I might do in 
this way. As regards money, I may say that 
I have plenty of it. I am the owner ofa 
most valuable property. My business rela- 


tions extend throughout the world, and if I 


‘am as fortunate in the projects of the future 
as I have been in the past, I shall probably 
one day achieve-the proud position of being 
the richest man in the world.”’ 

1 did not like to undertake, myself, the re- 
sponsibility of advising or suggesting, so I 
simply said:— 

” “1 cannot venture to say, off-hand, what 
would be the most acceptable way of show- 
ing your great kindness and generosity; but 
I should certainly recommend you to put 
yourself in communication with the dean.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said my Australian 
friend, “I will do so. And now, sir,’’ he 
continued, “let me say how much I admire 
your voice. It is, without exception, the 
very finest and clearest I have ever heard.’’ 
. Really,” I answered, quite overcome 
with such , unqualified praise, ‘‘ really it is 
good of you to say so.” 

“ Ah! but I feel it, my dear sir. I have 
‘been round the word; from Sydney to 
*Frisco, across the continent of America (he 
ealled it Amerker) to New York city; then 
on to England; and te-morrow I shall leave 
your city to continue my travels. But in all 
my experience I have never heard so grand 
@ Voice as your own.’’ 
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This and a great deal more he said in the 
same strain, whieh modesty forbids me to 
reproduce. 

Now, I am not without some knowledge of 
the world outside the close of Marchbury 
Cathedral, and I could not listen to sucha 
‘* flattering tale’? without having my sus- 
picions aroused. Who and what is this 
man? thought I. I looked at him narrowly. 
At first the thought flashed across me that he 
might be a ‘swell mobsman.’”’ But no; his 
face was too good for that; besides, no man 
with that huge frame, that personality so 
marked and so easily recognizable, could be 
a swindler; he could not escape detection a 
single hour. I dismissed the ungenerous 
thought. Perhaps he is rich, as he says. 
We do hear of munificent donations by be- 
nevolent millionaires now and then. What 
if this Australian, attracted by the glories. of 
the old cathedral, should now appear, as a 
dens ex machina, to re-endow the choir, or to 
found a musical professoriate in connection 
with the choir, appointing me the first occu- 
pant of the professorial chair ? 

These thoughts flashed across my mind in 
the momentary pauses of his fluent tongue. 

‘*As for yourself, sir,” he began again, 
‘*T have something to propose, which I trust 
may not prove unwelcome. But the public 
street is hardly a suitable place to discuss 
my proposal. May I call upon you this eve- 
ning at your house in the close? I know 
which it is, for I happened to see you ‘go 
into it yesterday after the morning service.”’ 

‘*T shall be very pleased to see you,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ We are going out to dinner this 
evening; but I shall be at home and disen- 
gaged till about seven.” 

‘* Thank you very much. Then I shall do 
myself the pleasure of calling upon you 
about six o’clock. Till then, farewell!” A 
graceful wave of the hand, and my unknown 
friend had disappeared round the corner of 
the street. 

Now at last, I thought, something is going 
to happen in my uneventful life—something 
to break the monotony of existence.’ Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before. The 
shadow had been cast, and a very solid and 
substantial shadow, too—over six feet high, 
and proportionately broad and thick. . I had 
succeeded, it was evident, in attracting the 
notice of some great Australian millionaire. 
Of ceurse, he must have inquired my name; 
he could get that from any of the cathedral 


vergers; and, as he said, he had observed 
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whereabouts in the close I lived. But I was 
not to see him again till six o’clock, and 
there were three good hours to wait. I 
recalled all that happened on the Sunday. 
It seemed as if some special Providence were 
acting in my favor. 
and absence of my colleagues that I had had 
the good fortune to officiate. Surely this 
was providential, and I am ashamed to say 
that I was, in one way, realizing the truth of 
the famous maxim of La Rochefoucauld, in 
deriving a secret satisfaction from the mis- 
fortunes of my friends. Still, it was remark- 
able that it should happen thus. And it was 
undoubtedly true that on that particular 
Sunday I was in excellent voice; and then 
the vanity, which is natural to all men, as- 
serted itself in me, and I found myself only 
too ready to believe that my voice was the 
* finest and clearest’? ever heard. Some- 
body’s must be the finest, and why not 
mine ? My mysterious friend, whatever else 
be might be, was most certainly a man of 
good taste and judgment; that could not be 
denied. And then; as he said, he was rich. 
_ * Plenty of money,” he said he had. What 
is he coming to see me for? I wondered. I 
spent the rest of the afternoon in making 
the wildest surmiees. I was castle-building 
in Spain at a furious rate. At one time I 
imagined that this faithful son of the church 
—as he appeared to me—was going to build 
and endow a grand cathedral in Australia, 
on condition that I should be appointed dean 
ata yearly stipend of—say £10,000. At an- 
other time I imagined him asking me to 
become his private chaplain at about the 
‘same remuneration. Agdin I thought he 
might offer to educate my three boys at his 
‘own expense, provided that special attention 
should be given to the development of their 
natural musical genius. Or, perhaps, I said 
to myself, he will beg me to accept a sum of 
money—lI never thought of it as less than a 
thousand pounds—as a slight recognition of 
and tribute to my remarkable vocal ability. 
I confess I always came back to this last 
conjecture as the most probable; the others 
‘seemed rather wild in their fancifulness. I 
felt there were many practical objections in 
the way of realizing these, but it seemed so 
easy and natural that he should make me a 
present from his boundless wealth that my 
imagination dwelt upon it with increasing 
satisfaction. 
‘Punetually as the cathedral clock struck 
six there was a ring at the visitors’ bell; in a 


It was due tothe illness 


moment or two my unknown friend wae 


shown ipto the drawing-room, which he en- 
tered with the easy air of a man of the 
world. I noticed he was carrying a small 
black bag. 

“* How do you do again, Mr. Dale?”’ he - 
said, as though we were old acquaintances. 
** You see I have come sharp to my time.” 

*¢ Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and I am pleased to 
see you; do sit down.” He sank into my 


_ best armchair, and placed his bag on the 


floor beside him. 

“ Since we met in the afternoon,” he said, 
‘“*T have written a letter to your dean, ex- 
pressing the great pleasure I felt in listening 
to your choir; and at the same time I en- 
closed a £5 note, which I begged him to 
divide among the choir boys and men, from 
Alexander Poulter, Esq., of Poulter’s Pills. 
You have, of course, heard of the world- 
renowned Poulter’s Pills. Iam Poulter.’ 

Poulter of Poulter’s Pills! My heart sank 
within me. A five-pound note! My airy 
castles were tottering. 

‘*T also sent him a couple of hundred of 
my pamphlets, which I said I trusted he 
would be so kind as to distribute in the 
Close.”’ 

I wae aghast! 

‘¢ And now, with regard to the special ob- 
ject of my call, Mr. Dale. If you will allow 
me to say 80, you are not making the most 
of that grand voice of yours; you are hidden 
under an ecclesiastical bushel here—lost to 
the world. You are wasting your vyoeal 
strength and sweetness on the desert air, so 
to speak. Why,—if I may hazard a guess, 
—I don’t suppose you make five hundred a 
year here, at the outside ?”’ 

I could say nothing. 

‘¢ Well, now, I can put you iato the way of 
making at least three or four times as much 
as that. Listen. I am Alexander Poulter 
of Poulter’s Pills. I have a proposal to make 
to you; the scheme is bound to succeed, but 
I want your help. Accept my proposal and 
your fortune’s made. Did you ever hear 
Moody and Sankey ?’’ he asked abruptly. 

It seemed an eccentric query, and in its 
jerky disjointedness reminded me of Alice 
in Wonderland. I murmured that l’had had 
that advantage. 

**So much the better,’’ he said, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and he lifted his bag on to 
his knees. 

I was beginning to get rather nervous. 
What if this man before me were an escaped 
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lunatic? What if he carried some deadly 
weapon in that bag? At any rate, I would 
be very careful aot to ¢ontradict him, bps 
agree with him in everything. 

So much the better,’’ he repeated; ‘it 


will save me some risk of not making myself 


understood. You are now in a position to 
grasp my scheme. Moody and Sankey were, 
I believe, eminently successful in their line, 
and it seems to me not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that a similar success will result from 
applying the same method in my business. 
We must advertise. Famous as Poulter’s 
Pills are, their fame depends upon keeping 
up a system of enterprising advertisement. 
We have tried for a time, as an experiment, 
the effect of not advertising; but we found 
out the mistake. Advertise we must.” 

The man is an idiot, thought I; he is now 
fairly carried away with his particular mania. 
Will it last long? Shall I ring? 

“* Novelty, my dear sir,” he went on, “ is 
the rule of the day; and there must be nov- 
elty in advertising as in everything else, to 
catch the public interest. So I intend to go 
on a tour, lecturing on the merits of Poul- 
ter’s Pills, in all the principal bells of all the 
principal towns all over the world. But I 
have been delayed in carrying out my idea 
till I could associate myself with a gentleman 
such as yourself. Will you join me? I 
should be the Moody of the tour; you would 
be its Sankey. I would speak my patter and 
you would intersperse my orations with 
melodious ballads bearing upon the virtues 
of Poulter’s Pills. The ballads are all ready.” 

So saying, he opened that bag, and drew 
forth from its recesses nothing more alarm- 
ing than a thick roll of manuscript music. 

‘*The verses are my own,” he said, witha 
little touch of pride; ‘‘ and as for the music, 
I thought it better to make use of popular 
melodies, so as to enable the audience to join 
in the chorus. See, here is one of the bal- 
lads: ‘Darling, I am better now.’ It de- 
scribes the woes of a fond lover, or, rather, 
his physical ailments, until he went through 
a course of Poulter, Here’s another: ‘I’m 
ninety-five! I’m ninety-five!’ You catch 
the drift of that, of course—a healthy old 
age secured by taking Poulter’s Pills. Ah! 
what’s this? ‘ Little sister’s last request.’ 
I fancy the idea of that is to beg the family 
never to be without Poulter’s Pills. Here 
‘Then you’ll remember me.’ I’m 
afraid that title is not original; never mind, 


the song is. And here is—but there are 


many more, and I won’t detain you with 
them now.” 

_ He saw, perhaps, that I was getting impa- 
tion. Thank heaven, however, he was no 
escaped lunatic! I was safe! 

‘* Well, now, my dear Mr, Dale, you see 
what my planis. Whatdoyousay? Don’t 
reject it because it appears ridiculous or ex- 
travagant—it is just what is ridiculous and 
extravagant which succeeds in advertising. 
And, my word for it, there’s money in it, sir. 


- I don’t ask you to invest in the concern; I 


don’t ask you to give security for any sum of 
money, if you join me; what I want you to 
do is simply to help me with your melodious 
voice in the way I have explained. I can 
offer you thirty pounds a week to begin 
with, and then, if my project succeeds—as I 
am sure it will—you shall have forty pounds. 
We shal) travel all over the country with a 
four-in-hand, with a brass band playing on 
the top, while you and I will be in front on 
the box. Imagine whata stir we shall make 
everywhere! Picture the huge crowds which 
will flock to our lectures! Come, what do 
you say?” 

I could say nothing. Disappointmentand 
disgust, rage and resentment, distracted my 
mind. This was the end of all my brilliant 
hopes! 1 saw myself in imagination being - 
driven about the streets of provincial towns 
in the day, and sitting behind a harmoniud#- 
singing abominable ballads to its lugubrious?_ 
accompaniments at night. The thought was 
too much for me. By a great effort I man- 
aged to stammer a few words. 

‘*Mr. Poulter,” said I, “‘I took you this 
afternoon for a disinterested and philan- 
thropic millionaire; you take me for—for 
something different from what I am. We 
have both made mistakes. In a word, it is 
impossible for me to accept your offer.” 

“* Is that final ?” asked Poulter. 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

Poulter gathered his manuscripts together 
and replaced them in the bag, and got "P to 
leave the room. 

Good-evening, Mr.'‘Dale,” hesaid mourn- 
fully, as I opened the door of the room. 

** Good-evening ’’—he kept on talking till be 
was fairly out of the house; ‘‘mark my 
words, you’ll be sorry, very sorry, one day 
that you did not fall in with my scheme, 
Offers like mine don’t come every day, and 
you will one day regret having refused it.” 

1 had little appetite for my dinner that 

evening. 
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. WIMPORTE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


ND this phenomenon of beauty and 
grace will arrive to-morrow. I hope 


“you will enjoy her visit, Esther.”’ 


“T am sure of it, Ralph, for at school Mad- 


‘eline was my dearest friend; and since then 


she has won from society the fame of being 
@ very charming woman. I hope you will 


‘like her.” 


“ T regret it, but I fear your hopes will not 


‘be realized. You know from the first, Es- 
ther, that I have exhibited no enthusiasm in 


regard to this visit, and as the event draws 
‘nearer it doesn’t seem a bit more agree- 
able.” 

“Why, Ralph?” 4 

* No, it doesn’t! To tell the truth, itisa 
‘¢onfounded bore! 

Having delivered himself of those decided 
‘sentiments, Mr. Ralph McLeod Walked to 
the window, and plunging his hands @éep in- 
to his pockets, studied the honeysuckle at- 
tentively. 

Esther went on sewing rapidly for a mo- 


“ment or two, and then said in a low voice:— 


“TI am sorry that you are so prejudiced 
‘against Madeline, Ralph. Had I supected 


your feelings, I would not have invited her.” 


_ “No, no,” interrupted he. “I wouldn’t 


deprive you of the pleasure of her visit for 


the world. I’m of no importance.” 
_Esther’s cheek blushed. 
- “That is unkind, Ralph. You know very 
well that anything disagreeable to you can- 
“not be pleasant to me. I assure you that 
when I invited Madeline I thought of your 
pleasure as much as my own. She is a very 
brilliant girl; and I am sure that after you 
bave seen her you will repent of all the un- 
‘kind things you have said, and like her as 
“well as I do.” 

** Kind fate forbid! I have noambition to 
be a maniac, even on so superior a subject. 
‘To-morrow morning I shall start for Uncle 
‘James’s. The fishing and hunting are good 


, there; and I guess 1 will be able to make life 
@ndurable till the departure of the siren.” 


“Ralph, you don’t mean it! You would 
“not be so unkind! 
" Indeed, I do mean it; and’ as for the 
Kindness of it, I think I deserve credit for 


my magnanimity. If I stayed here I might 


possibly win some of your darling’s smiles 
from you; but going, I leave you without a 
rival. Of course you won’t miss 
Esther did not answer this. She was 
struggling so hard to keep back her tears, 
that she dared not trust her voice. Ralph 
cast a quick glance behind him, and saw the 
mischief that he had done. His heart 


‘smote him; but he was a man on his dignity, 
‘and he could not step down all at once, just 


because a girl was a little pouty. He looked 
at the honeysuckles harder, and even tried to 
whistle, but it was a miserable attempt. The 


‘notes died on his lips in a tortured squeal, as 


if ashamed of themselves, as they ought to 
have been. He looked at Esther again. This 


‘time he saw tears glistening on her lashes. 


None but a brute could stand that unmoved, 
and Ralph wasn’t quite a brute. He went 
to her side, and said in a coaxing tone:— 

~ “Come, Essie, don’t feel so badly. I was 
a wretch to say what I did; but it is con- 
‘foundedly provoking to have an empty- 
headed flirt come in and spoil our summer 
for us.’ 

.* She is not empty headed, Ralph,” replied 

Esther, loyal to her friend through all; “* and 
she'll make our summer pleasanter.” 

A retort sprang to Ralphi’s lips, but the 
eyes raised to his were still shining through 
tears, and he swallowed it. 

Never mind, Esther, we won't discuss 
that now. I’m sorry I hurt your feelings. 
Those tears are worth more than all the 
Madelines in the world. Forgive me. I do 
not need any one to make either summer or 
winter bright where you are.” 

What woman’s heart could stand such an 
appeal? Not Esther’s. She wiped away 
her tears, but clung to her project. 

‘*Never mind, Ralph. I’ll forget all about 

it; but you must call to-morrow evening and 
see Madeline.” 
_ Ralph made a wry face, but he gave the 
desired promise, and soon Esther stood in 
the window, watching his tall form as it dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

Ralph and Esther held that relationship 


called *‘ next neighbor” towards each other. . 


‘They had been playmates from childhood; 
and when Esther’s little feet first traveled 
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the path to school, she: clung tightly to 
Ralph’s hand, into whose care she had been 
committed by her mother, with the admoni- 
tion to take good care of her little girl. And 
he was faithful to the charge. No big boy 
dared to tease, or ill-natured girl to slap or 
otherwise molest her while he was near. 
Childhood passed, and Ralph became a big 
college boy. The baby love grew stronger, 
and many were the quires of note that it 
consumed to tell how each was missed. At 
last student days were over, and Ralph re- 
turned home ‘a lawyer of fine promise,” 
who was sure to make his mark in the world, 
The village belles smiled, and the mammas 
had a kind word for him; but he saw noth- 
ing but Esther. At the time our story opens 
he had been practising his profession five 
years, and won all the fame the village had 
to give; and the gossips had decided that it 
was time that Esther and he were one. 
Ralph smiled when the news reached him; 
and then he thought:— 

“Ttis time. My fame is surely spreading, 
and independent of that, I have enough to 
give Esthera home. I guess we had better 


married soon.” 


True, he had never asked her to be his 
wife, but she knew he intended she should 


" hold that position. She knew he loved her, 


and he was perfectly satisfied that she loved 
him, That was enough. He would ask her 
to be married in the fall. He had intended 
to say this to her the morning we first met 


them, but Madeline’s expected arrival turned 


everything into a different channel. 

Madeline arrived in due time, and was 
greeted with the proper ecstasies. Esther 
had not overrated her beauty, and after she 
had left her in her room to change her trav- 
éling dress, she smiled triumphantly over 
Ralph’s sure defeat. 

If Madeline were beautiful in her traveling 
dress, she was dazzling when she reappeared 
in pure soft white, with no ornament: but a 
rosé in her auburn hair. 

Esther was not plain. Her hair was soft 
brown, and her eyes a deep dark gray; but 
her complexion, though pure, was pale, 
which gave her a quiet home air, and made 
her look like a faded print beside this bril- 
liant-hued fairy. Most girls would have 
feared to expose a lover to the contrast, but 
Esther never thought of this. She loved 
Madeline; she was proud of her beauty; and 
she wanted Ralph to acknowledge it too. © 

After supper the family gathered in‘ the 


parlor; Madeline seated herself where the 
light fell in a golden shower over her, and 
displayed her beauty to the best advantage. 
Esther watched her, and waited impatiently . 
for Ralph. He came at last, and Esther 
smiled a little provoking smile at his look of 
unfeigned admiration when presented. But 
if surprised, he was not defeated. He retired 
to a corner, and stood by his colors nobly. 
After the first glance, Madeline apparently 
paid no attention to him, but prattled away 
merrily to the others. Ralph fretted under 
this. He addressed several remarks to her, 
which were answered politely but concisely, 
without the least encouragement for further 
conversation, and at last, in desperation, he 
surrendered himself to Mr. Merton, to dis- 
cuss the last political development, till it was 
time for him to leave. Esther arose to go to 
the door with him, not quite so elated as she 
was a short time before. Madeline paused 
in the midst of an animated conversation 
with Esther’s big brother, to give him a be- 
wildering languid glance under her lashes, 
and say ‘* good-eveninug.”” 

“ Well, Ralph,” asked Esther, when they 
stood on the piazza, “‘ is she not beautiful ?” 

“Very,” replied he. ‘“* And she is per 
fectly aware of the fact.” é 

am sure you'll like her.”’ 

“ So you’ve remarked before.” 

* Don’t be cross, Ralph.’’ 

** Don’t be foolish, Esther.”’ 

A silence of a few minutes, them) Mather 
said :— 

‘* You won’t go to your uncle’s to-mor- 
row?”? 

Ralph mused. 

“T cen’t say; but I—guess not. I'll give 
the aurora borealis another interview.”” And 
then, as.if suddenly aroused, “‘ It is toodamp 
for you here, Esther. I won’t keep you any 
longer. Good-night,” and kissing her cheek 
he left her. 

That night Madeline, resting her folded 
arms on the toilet table, looked into the glass 
and commented with herself thus:— 

‘* He is certainly very handsome, and has 
more style and intelligence about him than 
half a dozen fashionable fops melted into 
one. I wonder if he is eligible. I tried to 
get some information from that clown of a 
brother, but all he could say was, ‘ A lawyer 
and particular friend of Esther’s.’ The 
lawyer part is favorable; and in regard to 
Esther—bah! if he is her lover, let her keep 
him, if she can! I admire him more than 
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any gentleman I have ever met. I shall 
question Esther to-morrow, and if every- 
thing is favorable, he shall be at my feet in 
two weeks, or Madeline Clyde is unworthy 
And with this most lauda- 
ble resolution, she prepared for slumber. 

‘* It is certainly delightful here in summer, 
Esther,” said Madeline, as the two girls sat 
with their work under the trees the next 
morning. ‘‘ But what do you do with your- 
self in the winter? I should die of ennui. 
You seem to be completely isolated; not a 
house in sight. -Does any one aes llive in 
this country ?”’ 

Esther laughed. 

‘* Indeed, there are plenty of people, and 
very agreeable ones, too, living not many 
hundred miles. away from us. The trouble 
is, each house lies at the foot of a hill, and 
one is ignorant of the existence of his neigh- 
bor till suddenly he. sees his castle lying at 
his feet.” 

** How expressed! The same 
Esther as of the old bright days! But to 
come back to mortals and mortality. As the 
population is so dense, I suppose the winter 
must be a succession of parties. and tea- 
drinkings.”’ 

** Yes, there are a good many, but I don’t 
care much for them. You know I always 


was on the quiet order, and I haven’t 


changed any. We have a large family. 
Ralph is with us a great deal; and our eve- 
‘nings pass so pleasantly at home that it is 
more of a trial than a pleasure to waste any 
of them at parties.” 

“Ralph ? who is he? a brother I have 
not seen yet ?”’ 

“No. He is the gentleman you saw last 
night, Mr. McLeod.’’ 

Ab! the:young man who was so devoted 
to your father, and spent the whole evening 
discussing the crops, Ithinkit was. I didn’t 
observe anything particularly brilliant about 
him.” 


Esther flushed. 

“You certainly didn’t give him much 
chance to display his brilliancy, Madeline; 
but I assure you he possesses a large amount. 
Our first lawyers have prophesied a success- 
ful career for him.” 

‘* Is he a lawyer?” : 

** Yes; and he has already won more lau- 


Tels than any man of his age in the State.”’ 


_“ Really, Esther, you arouse both my curi- 
osity and interest, I am eager to cultivate 
his acquaintance. I always feel a deep in- 


terest in such rising stars, To me there is 
nothing more noble than a man siruggling 
with fortune for fame.”’ 

Esther laughed, 

“ T am sorry to dethrone your hero, Made- 
line, but Ralph isn’t the man. Fortune has 
always been on hisside. He is an only child 
and his parents are wealthy. In fact, there 
is no need for him to spend an hour in toil.’’ 
But a shadow fell over her. Madeline ut- 
tered a pretty little scream, and Ralph stood 
before them. The bad humor of the past 


night had flown, and he was as bright as the | 


day. 

* Good-morning, ladies,” said he, bowing 
gracefully. ‘* Miss Clyde, I beg pardon for 
startling you; but in return I elaim some 
apology from you for the unpleasant infor- 
mation that I am ungainly enough to alarm 
a young lady.”’ 

Madeline smiled be 

“Mr. McLeod does himself great injus- 
tice. The result is not always in harmony 
with the cause, for an angel suddenly 
dropped at one’s feet would alarm her as 
much as a monster.” 

Your illustration is 

‘* Please, Esther, mother wants you,’’ 
called one of those irrepressible little sisters. 

Esther obeyed the call, and Ralph took her 
empty seat. A silence followed... The in- 
terruption had broken Ralph’s chain of 
thought, and at a loss for something to. say, 
he waited for his companion to speak first. 
But Madeline wasn’t geing to do anything 
of the kind. She intended to test his metal 
thoroughly this morning, and not one straw 
would she throw him to help him float... The 
silen-e became embarrassing. Ralph changed 


his hat to the other hand. From under her 


lashes Madeline watched him coolly and 
mercilessly. At last, in despair, Ralph 
jerked out:— 

Fine day, Miss Clyde.’’ 

A little smile played around her lips, and 
dropping her work in her lap, she asked, 
solemnly :— 

‘* | wonder if one human expectation were 
ever realized ? ”’ 

Ralph’s composure was restored, and he 
put his hat on the ground. 

‘¢ That’s too deep a question for my limited 
information, Miss Clyde. I'll consult an au- 
thority on the subject and report the result. 
But. why do you ask ?”’ 

eyes twinkled. 

I tell ?” 
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“ By all means." 

‘* Well, just before you appeared, Esther 
had extolled you for a paragon of talent and 
originality till my expectations were wrought 
up to a fearful pitch. I expected to see 
pearls drop from your lips; fancy the effect 
of your weather report.” 

Ralph bit his lip. sot 

** 1 am unfortunate this morning. This is 

- the second time I have shocked you; per- 


: haps I had better anticipate the third time 


by leaving now.’ He picked up his hat. 


" Then the mischief vanished from Madeline’s 


face. 

‘There! now I’ve done: it again! Said 
naughty things till I’ve offended you; and I 
wanted all the time to make you like me. 
Please forgive me this time, Mr. McLeod, 
and I'll try to be good in the future.’’ The 
great blue eyes looked into his with a plead- 
ing gaze, and the red lip seemed to quiver. 
Down went the hat again, and nothing but 
sheer force of will kept its owner from going 
down, too, on his knees before her. 

** Don’t look so, Miss Clyde; you distress 
me. I was a brute to speak as I did. May 
I indeed dare to hope you will like me a 
little?” 

How beautifully she played her game! It 
was net her policy to take the sentimental 
tone just yet. She had just thrown that 

little burst in to give a dash of color to the 
conversation; so that he would think of it 
after he left her, and at last stow it away in 
his memory in some little nook, where it 
would not be jostled by everythings. But 
she wasn’t ready to either receive or give 
any sudden outburst of friendship. She 

dropped her eyes, and wrapping herself up 

propriety, replied:— 

' “TI don’t know; perhaps, if you work for 

‘it. Suppose you begin the campaign by cap- 

' turing my cotton, which I see has gone on 
an exploring expedition in that high grass.’’ 

Ralph arose with rather a crest-fallen air, 
and recovered the cotton. 

Thank you,” asdemurely as. a nun, “I 
wonder what keeps: Esther so long ?”’ 

**1 really can’t say; but if you are anxious 


about her, I will inquire.” 


“Oh, no! I wouldn’t trouble you for 
worlds; and besides, here she comes now. 


} What has kept you so long, Esther? I had 


begun to fear that your exit was final.” 
Have I been so very long?” 
** 1 suppose not, according to the measure- 


| ment of time; but it seemed ages to me.” 


Ralph tried not to look disgusted. Esther 
laughed. 

‘* I’m sorry, dear, but don’t feel badly, for 
1 was talking of you. Hugh wanted to see 
me about a ride for this afternoon; would 
you like it?” 

‘Very much, but for the reason I have 
never ridden anything more dangerous than 
a hobby horse in my life, and I fear that I 


would need at least two escorts to pick me | 


up as fast as I could fall off.’’ 

‘* Are you in earnest, Madelina ? wouldn’t 
you like to go?” 

“$I would be delighted, if you think it 
possible.’’ 

‘Of course itis. Every one has to ride 
for the first time, and very few are killed by 
it. Ralph is a capital teacher. He will take 
charge of you, and I’1l be responsible for the 
broken bones. You can go, can’t you, 
Ralph?” 

“Oh, certainly! that is, if Miss Clyde 
thinks that she can drag out a few miserable 
hours in my society.” 

**T shall be so interested in the preserva- 
tion of my neck, that I shan’t mind it.” 

“Thank you; and for fear that you may 


change your mind, I’ll take my departure 


now. What time do we start, Esther?”’ 

‘Four. We will go to‘The Witches Wash 
Bowl,’ and I want to be back’ by six.”’ 

‘Very well; be in time. Aw revoir, 
Miss Clyde.” 

Four o’clock came, and they started for the 
ride. At first, Madeline was very timid, and 
required constant care from Ralph, much to 
the disgust of Hugh, who had reekoned on 
a continuation of the past evening. Poor 
boy! That was a bright dream, but itis 
over forever, and erelong you will bless your 


guiding star that it faded before it left its — 
mark 


The weather and scenery were delightful. 
By the time they reached the ‘‘ bowl,” Mad- 


eline’s skill and confidence had increased. as- 


tonishingly. She was in a charming mood, 


and before they returned, Ralph had begged © 


the giving her riding lessons 
every day, till something more agreeable 
“turned up.” 

The summer rolled on, and if practice 
makes perfect, Madeline’s prospects for being 
the champion equestrienne of the world were 
good. Many things had “ turned up” during 
this time; but as soon as the spirit of dis- 
turbance was laid, the lessons were resumed. 
Esther, happy that Ralph was at int recon- 
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‘eiled to Madeline, often remained at home, 
and they always stayed later when she was 
not with them. Gossips, of course, began to 
talk; bat Esther never listened to gossip. 
Madeline’s visit was drawing to a close, and 
Esther gave her a farewell party. It was 
only a modest affair, not a crush; Esther 
abominated those things. Just faces enough 
to prevent both monotony and confusion; 
the object was to please, not to dazzle. 
Esther invited one young lady to tea. This 
was Lucy Rushton, her most intimate friend. 
Lucy was a frank noble girl, with a face as 
truthful and fresh as herheart. She was de- 
voted to Esther, but she didn’t like Madeline; 
and Madeline returned the feeling with in- 
terest; the result was a painful politeness 
between them; and the hour which elapsed 
‘between tea and the arrival of the guests, 
‘was a well-bred inquisition, which irritated 
poor Lucy’s blunt nature almost to frenzy. 
More than once she hovered on the brink of 
open warfare. At last, deliverance came in 
the shape of the guests, and Lucy retired to 
@ corner, vowing vengeance and a merciless 
surveillance of Miss Clyde’s conduct in the 
future, and that evening in particular. 

The guests had nearly all arrived, but 
Ralph was not among them. Madeline; grew 
nervous. The dancing began. Still no 
Ralph, and Madeline reluctantly gave her 
hand to some one, she didn’t notice who. 
Had she suspected how closely Lucy was 
‘watching her, she might have feigned a little 
interest; but she was blissfully unconscious 
‘of that maiden’s attention, and her partner 
found her very stupid. The dance was over 
and she was going to a seat, when she heard 
her name, and Ralph stood beside her. Her 
air changed at once. She dropped her part- 
ner’s arm, and held up her finger at him. 

**O wickedness! What has kept you so 
long ? ” 


**Not my will, you may be sure. Have 


you been dancing?” 

Yes; I help it.” 

“Never mind. Will you go out on the 
piazza?” he asked. 

“Yes,”’ And without a word of apology, 
she went away, leaving the astonished youth 
to compose an essay on the manners of city 


It was a lovely night. The moon shim- 
mered softly through the trees,.and all the 
other et ceteras were in good order. They 
‘walked in silence for a short time, and then 


Ralph said :— 


“Let us sit down.” He drew two chairs 
in the shadow, and they seated themselves. 


The dancing had begun again in the parior, 
and they were alone. 


water and their craft was frail. The silence 
continued. Madeline waited for Ralph to 
speak, but he was fighting too hard a battle 
to dare to trust his tongue. It was the old, 
old contest between conscience and self; and 
this was the burden of it:— 

Self said, ‘‘ She has no claim upon me. I 
have never asked her to be my wife.” 

Conscience replied, Coward, she has 
every claim. You have wooed her from 
childhood; and the tacit tie that binds you is 
the most binding, because it is the fruit of 
her perfect faith.” 

“T can’t help that. I can’t be responsible 
for her fancies.” 

“ You have given her just cause for every 
hope she has.”’ 

“JT thought I loved her then. 
now.” 
“She loves you just the the same.” 

“Yes, that is all very well, but I love 
another.” 

* You have no right to. Dare you wreck 
her happiness ?” 

Then my happiness is nothing.” 

Ralph!” 
- He started from his meditations; she had 
never called him Ralph before. 

“ What is it?”’ Dearest trembled on his 
lips, but he checked it. 

“Why are you so quiet to-night? Are 
you ill, or sad?” 

At that moment, but a few feet from them 


I don’t 


in the parlor, Luey put her arm about Esther, 


and asked :— 

Where is Ralph, Esther? 

Esther looked around the room. 

‘*T don’t know. He washere a few min- 
utes ago. I guess he’s with Madeline.” 

Lucy looked at her steadily. 

‘Esther, you are a wonderful girl.” 
_ And you are a naughty one, Lucy. You 
have tried all your life to spoil me, and if you 
don’t stop soon, you will accomplish your 
aim by making me vain of my resistance.” 

They were standing apart from the crowd, 


and Esther kissed her friend’s cheek. f+ 


Lucy’s eyes sparkled brighter than usual. 
“* Esther, you know I love you.”’ 
** Of course I do.” 
‘Then you will forgive me if I say some- 
thing that may hurt you.” 


Good angels, save 
them now, for they floated on very deep 
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_N°IMPORTE. 


‘‘ I would rather not have the cause to for- 
give you. Why need you say anything to 
hurt me?” 

« Because—because I think I ought to. 


Say you will forgive 


“Yes, I will. Now let us have the ‘ Raw 
Bones and Bloody Head.’ ’’ 

Lucy hesitated, and then jerked out:— 

**You may think me impertinent and 
meddlesome, Esther, but I can’t stand si- 
lently by and see you imposed upon any 
longer. Madeline Clyde is trying her best 
to come between you and Ralph.” 

A sharp pain shot through Esther’s heart. 
She put Lucy’s arm from her, and said, 
coldiy:— 

“‘] have no doubt but that your motives 
are good, Lucy, but you have rather trans- 
gressed your privileges.” 

**© Esther, please forgive me! You know 
Tonly meant kindness.” 

The tears in Lucy’s eyes recalled Esther. 

“ Forgive me, Lucy, fer speaking so un- 
kindly, and behaving so ridiculously. I am 
very much obliged for your interest, but 
don’t be anxious, my dear. I am not a bit 
jealous, and I am very glad that Ralph en- 
joys Madeline’s society.” 

‘* Esther, you are so truthful yourself that 
you can’t suspect deceit in another. Pardon 
me once more; but if you would only be 
more watchful; you 

. “ My dear Lucy, 1 never watched any one 
in my life. But I'll tell you what you can 
do; go and hunt them up right away, and if 
you overhear Ralph say one improper thing, 
come and tell me.’”? And she left her to 
speak to a guest. 

Luey stood a:‘moment, and then started in 
grim determination to fulfill Esther’s playful 
advice. We will hurry ahead of her, and 
take up Ralph and Madeline where we left 
them. 


“Did 1? I am sorry for it. I thought 
that you had forgotten all those disagreeable, 
now. 

Ralph made one more effort. 

**T must do many ‘ cruel things,’ I think. ” 

_ She turned her eyes full upon him. They 
were moist, and it might have been the play 
of a moonbeam, but he thought her lip trem- 
bled. At this moment self shrieked:-— 

Man, you are a brute! She loves you! 
And before conscience could utter a plea, he 
had drawn her to his breast and was saying, 
‘* Madeline, my darling, my love, forgive 
me! I will never be cruel to you again! ”’ 

The golden head nestled closer to him, 
and neither saw a form steal softly back into 
the house. Nor did they notice the shadow 
that fell before them, when, a few minutes. 
later, the form returned leading another, 
which stood with parted lips and clasped. 
hands to listen. 

“ But Esther, darling! They say that she 
loves you, and that you are engaged to her.’’ 

The head bent eagerly forward to catch 
the answer. 

* No, darling, I am not toher. 1 
once fancied that I liked her; but after I saw 
you, I knew that it was only a fancy. In 
regard to her loving me, I’m sorry if she 
does; but I can’t help it—I won’t give up my 
sunbeam for all the Esthers in the world.” 

The form dropped its head, and by the 
moonlight one could see a shudder like a 
mighty convulsion pass over her; and then 
she turned and walked swiftly away. The 
other followed her; but. with an, imperative 
gesture she waved her back, and going down. 
the steps, she was seon lost. in the glimmer 
and shade. The other sat down on the steps. 
and buried her face in her hands. The 
lovers, forgetful of all but their happiness, 
built castles for the future, and through the 


“ Are you ill, or sad?”’ And Madeline’s“’ open windows came merry music and the 


yoice trembled in sympathy. 


Ralph shut his teeth, and tried to laugb. _ 

** Neither, Miss Clyde; a little mooney, I 
guess. See how beautifully the light silvers 
that bush. But I beg your mercy! I believe 
in the infancy of our acquaintance you 
snubbed me for commenting on the beauties 
of nature.” 

Conscience had just replied to the last ar- 
gument. He had faiutly resolved to fight on 
that side, and he made this dash to get from 
under fire. It was in vain; shedragged him 
up to the guns again. ; 


sound of the dancers’ feet. 

An hour passed, and then inquiries were 
made for Esther. Lucy heard them, and to 
defer the discovery as long as possible, stole 
away to Esther’s room. Ralph and Made- 
line aroused themselves from their dteam of 
rapture and returned to the parlor, and fora 
while all went merry again. Another hour 
passed, and still no Esther. 

‘It is very strange,” said her mother. 
Perhaps she is up-stairs,” 

She went to her room and tried the door: 
' ‘It was locked. She knoeked; Lucy thought. 
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it was Esther and opened at once. Her eyes 
were red, and she was very pale. Mrs. 
Merton started. 

“* Lucy! what is the matter ? Where is 
Esther?” 

“Esther! -Hasn’t she come in yet? I 
thought you were she.” 

“Come in? Where has she gooet What 
is the matter, child ?”’ 

** Don’t ask me! don’t ask me! It is 
dreadful! She went into the shrubbery. 
She would not let me go with her; and I 
thought she would be better alone. Go after 
her. I fear something has happened. O 
Esther!’ And she burst into tears. 

Alarmed and astonished, Mrs. Merton 
hurried down-stairs and told what she could 
of Lucy’s incoherent story, and then a search 
was begun. 

Calls were made for Ralph, hoping that he 
might be able to throw some light on the 
mystery; but no Ralph was to be found. 
His guilty conscience told him the truth, 
and not daring to face the possible result, he 
left the house. 

They searched the paths near the house; 
go trace of her. They went across the lawn 
to a place where the boughs interlaced so 
thickly that the sunlight could scarcely creep 
through, and there, in the cold, wet grass, 
they found her lying, still and white. With 
the dread their lips could not tell burning in 
their eyes, they lifted her, and bore her to 
the house. Madeline met them at the door. 
Qne look at the marble-like face, and crying, 
“She is dead!’ she fell fainting to the floor. 

But Esther was not dead. They put her 
on her bed, and at length consciousness re- 
turned. She opened her eyes, looked va- 
cantly around, and then, passing her hand 
across her brow, said slowly: — 


Poor Esther! Isn’t it dreadful ? 

The white faces around her grew whiter, 
and each looked at the other for the. hope 
that none could give. The blow had spared 
her life, but her reason had gone. 

All night her mother and Lucy watched 
beside her. She slept quietly, and in the 
morning rose and dressed herself as usual; 
but there was nochange. The same dreary 
light was in her eyes, the same hopeless, 
crushed look on her face. She spoke to no 
one and noticed nothing, and when spoken 
to, she would look up at the speaker with a 
piteous, frightened gaze and say:— 

Yes. Poor Esther! Isn’t it dreadful ? ” 

Her physician said that it would end in a 
violent. fit of iliness, and then, if her life 
were spared, her reason might be restored. 
But it did not end thus. As the summer 


waned her strength began to fail. They 


watched her with the tenderest care, She 
uttered no complaint, and gave no siga of 
suffering, but slowly and surely she grew 
weaker every day; and when the hazy au- 
tumn came, the time when Ralph had 
thought to make her his wife, they laid the 
tired heart to rest. 

And what of Ralph and Madeline? She 
left for her home the morning after that ter- 
rible night, and Ralph soon followed her. 
He never saw Esther again, and for a while 
he was overwhelmed with remorse. But it 
was only a woman’s heart that was broken. 
The world called that no crime; and its 
favors, and Madeline’s smiles, soon recon- 
ciled him; and when the violets blossomed on 
Esther’s grave, he led Madeline to the altar. 
The wedding was brilliant and the bride 
beautifal, and friends showered congratula- 
tions on them; all looked bright. Can we, 
should we, wish them happiness ? | 


A LEGEND. 
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OUR. YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THE BEACH PICNIC. 


OT very far to the south of the Golden 
Gate lies a beautiful, tree-embowered 
little town, bright with every flower, fragrant 
and glowing with roses, hemmed in on the 
one hand by the blue sea, on the other girt 
by a crescent of blue mountains, rugged 
and forest-covered, and terraced with green 
foot-hills, that in some places nearly reach 
the water. 
Here lived three little girls, Jane, Mary, 
and Fanny Sherwood, and their little brother 


_“Toddles,” a young man aged fifteen 


months, who owed his name to his mode of 
locomotion, recently acquired. Here, also, 
with them, lived their cousins, Josie, Fred, 
and Pearl, who had come from San Fran- 
cisco to spend the summer, and get fresh 
color in their little cheeks, grown pale in 
city rooms and streets. 

June was beginning; the hay had just 
been harvested, or still, in some places, lay 
in fragrant piles; the grass along the lanes 
was high and green; the roses overflowed 
every pretty garden, or climbed the houses 
to the very peaks of the gables; the air was 
soft and delicious; and, to crown all, the 
children knew that a picnic was the order of 
the day. 

“ A drive round the cliff, and then a pic- 
nic at the sea-side, Fred,” shouted Mary, 
running up to him where he steod with 
Pearl wrapt in contemplation of a hen and 
flock of downy chicks. 

That'll be splendid,” said Fred. ‘‘ When 
are we going ?” 

“Right away. Father’s hitching up now, 
and mother sent me to call you two over. 
Come, Pearlie.”’ 

And they all ran back to the house. © 

There a lively scene was in progress. A 
three-seated spring-wagon, to which Mr. 
Sherwood was just attaching the horses, 
stood at the door, while his wife and her 
sister were packing mysterious-looking bas- 
kets and bundles below the seats, and the 
children were buzzing round like so many 
bees. Before long all was ready, the last 
basket was packed away, and the children, 
with many injunctions to be careful of upset- 


_ ting the treasures below, were allowed to 


scramble to their seats. The little visitors 
from the city were given the place of honor 
on the front seat beside their uncle, while 
their cousins had the one in the middle, ex- 
cept Toddles, who sat between his mother 
and Aunt Alice on the back seat, or lay on 
their laps. 

~ They soon rolled out of the dusty streets, 
and, leaving the town, passed along the cliff, 
high above the placid, ebbing waters of the 
Pacific, which lay smooth as oil below, 
scarcely heaving under the vast beds of pur- 
ple seaweed that rested upon its blue bosom. 
Then a drive through the town, and ‘out 
again, along shady roads, among the woods, 
and leaving these, down past alake hemmed 
from the ocean by a sand bank, crossed by 
the waters only at high tide, and down 
through groves of storm-beaten oaks, brought 
them at last to the very beach. 

“There is no fun like a picnic on the 
beach,”’ Josie solemnly declared that night 
to Jane, with whom she slept. 

It is no wonder that this was the verdict 
of all the youngsters, for this is the way the 
picnie was managed. Uncle Sherwood 
stopped the horses under the cliff, and every 
one jumped out on the warm sand; and then 
he unhitched the team, and tied the horses 
to a great log lying near. This done, he 
sent the eldest children to find long poles 
among the driftwood, scattered about near 
by, while he made Fred dig holes in the sand 
with his hands, as deep as he could reach. 

“Fred throws up the dirt just like a 
gopher,’’ said Josie, as she watched him. —. 

Then Mr. Sherwood put the ends of the 
poles in the holes, and firmed the sand 
about them with his foot. Then he tied 
cross-pieces from these stakes to the seats 
of the wagon, and threw over the frame so 
made four or five shawls brought along for 
that purpose. The buggy robes were now 
spread in the shade beneath, and the tent 
was complete. 

* Now, Fred, you’re the only other man 
present, so you must help me,” said his un- 
cle. ‘Take these irons, and stick them in 
the sand over there, and here are some 
matches to start a fire.’’ 
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The irons were light, round bars, turned 
down at right angles about six inches from 
each.end, and pointed. Fred pushed the 
points a little way into the ground, placing 
the bars a foot or so apart, and then scooped 
away the sand between them. Then, under 
his uncle’s directions, he placed a large 
square plate of flat iron resting on these 
supports. 

“Now, Fred, gather some of those small 
bits of driftwood that are lying about, and 
start your fire,”’ said his uncle, ‘‘ Josie and 
Jane can go to the farm-house on the hill 
above, and gel this can full of water, and 
then we’ll hand over the rest of the prepa- 
rations to the ladies.”’ 

By the time the girls got back with the 
water Fred had a fine fire burning, and Mr. 
Sherwood had quite finished his tent. Tod- 
dies was making short runs over the sand, 
which generally ended abruptly in full-length 
sprawls. The other children were wading 
in the surf, shrieking with delight and mock 
fear when the cold, white foam swelled up 
totheir knees. Jane and Josie and Fred ran 
to join them, while Mr. Sherwood, amused 
by their capers, threw himself on the sand to 
watch them, and Toddles sat contentedly 
digging holes near by. Mrs. Sherwood and 
her sister, on their part, now set about pre- 
paring the lunch. Bologna sausage, cold 
mutton, and hard boiled eggs, with bread, a 
pat of butter and can of milk, made up the 
bill of fare so far as the baskets furnished it 
ready to eat. But Aunt Alice, who had not 
been idle all this time, now added a great 
pot of smoking chicken fricasee, which had 
been cooked at home and was now quickly 
heated on the fire. The teapot was steam- 
ing merrily, too, when all the rest was ready, 
and Mrs. Sherwood announced that it was 
time'to call the children. 

But where were the children? With the 
exception of Toddles, who had fallen asleep 
with the shell in one hand and his head on 
the pile of sand he had raised, nothing was 
to be seen of them. 

Mr. Sherwood roused himself. 

** Oh, they can’t be far away,’’ he said; ‘I 
saw them a few moments since. They must 
have gone round that point yonder.”’ 

** Well, please hunt them up at once,” re- 
plied his wife. «‘ Weare all ready now, and 
they must be as hungry as little bears. I’m 
sure I am myself.’’ 

So Mr. Sherwood started down the beach, 
and soun passed the little headland. that ran 


from the cliff nearly to the water. He could 
now see along a good stretch of beach, but 
it was quite bare of any signs of life—no 
children were to be seen. Becoming a little 
anxious, he pressed on, and soon thought he 
distinguished the murmur of voices above 
the lap of the tide. The next moment Josie 
ran out of the very rock, as it seemed. 

**O uncle,”’ she cried, ‘‘ I didn’t know you 
were here. I was running to tell you that 
we had found such a nice camping-place, far 
better than the tent. Come and see,”’ 

And she seized him by the hand and pulled 
him toward the jutting rock from beyond 
which she had just come. 

Here the soft sandstone of the cliff had 
been worn away into what at’ first appeared 
to be a large, dark cave; but there was evi- 
dently an opening somewhere from it to the. 
fields above, for when Mr. Sherwood, under 
Josie’s guidance, had passed the entrance, 
he could see light at the farend. The floor 
was of firm, wet sand, sloping gently up- 
ward, and the roof of the soft yellowish rock 
of the cliffs. The cave trended a little to the 
right, and passing the curve so made, Mr. 
Sherwood at last discovered all the truants. 
grouped beneath the ‘‘skylight,’’ as they 
called it. This. was a great, ragged hole in 
the roof, where the rock and earth had fallen 
intothe cave, There was no trace, however, 
of the mass that must at one time have cum- 
bered the place where they now stood. It 
had been all washed away long ago by high 
tides, and the sand was as smooth and clean 
beneath the hole as anywhere else. Mr. 
Sherwood was greeted tumultuously by the 
group of children, who clamored to have the 
picnic brought to the cave. 

* It’s like a house,” said Fred; ‘‘ and that 
hole will give lots of light, and do for a chim- 
ney too; and see, here in this corner is plenty 
of driftwood to make a fire with, and ’’—— 

And isn’t it cool, uncle?’ chimed in 
Josie; ‘ and it’s as clean as if it were swept, 
and we found ever so many shells for Tod- 
dles, and Pearl found a little place over 
there, just like a cradle, for her doll.’’ 

‘¢ Well,’”’ said Mr. Sherwood, when he got 
a chance to speak, ‘‘ this is a fine mansion, 
without a doubt. It is very like a house, as 
you say, with its windows, and chimney, and 
Pearl’s nursery, and it is as cool as a cellar, 
but what about a door?”’ 


‘*A door, uncle?’ cried Fred. Why, 


there’s the mouth of the cave, big enough to 
let a regiment in.” 
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“Yes, Fred, this cave has a mouth big 
enough to swallow a regiment, but in a few 
hours, when the tide turns, they could not 
get out again, unless like witches they could 
fly up the chimney. Don’t you see, chil- 
dren, we should all be drowned if we re- 
mained here long?” 

Laying at full length, their heads sup- 
ported on one hand, or sitting in careless at- 
titudes around the cloth spread in the centre 
of the tent, the party soon showed how finely 
sea air sharpens appetites, by the way in 
which they made the lunch disappear. The 
sideboard, loaded with cakes, pies, jelly, and 
strawberries, and cherries, was next attacked, 
and then the cloth was shaken and re-spread, 
and handfuls of nuts and raisins placed 
upon it to conclude the feast. 

The children began playing again, but 
their elders lay and chatted, lazily enjoying 
the sweet, calm air that fanned them gently 
as it flowed past with the fresh salt flavor 
of the ocean in it. They looked across the 
water, flickering into innumerable little 
points of light, to the bluish gray hills of 
Monterey that lay veiled in a gossamer mist. 
On the nearer shore, on a little cape running 
into the sea, they could see the lighthouse 
standing, with tiny rock islands, crowned 
with gulls, lying before it, white in the blue 
water. A duck here and there bobbed up 
and down, or suddenly dipped its head, and 
disappeared in a long dive. The swallows 
flew about the higher parts of the cliff, ap- 
parently making social calls at each other’s 
homes, which riddled the soft rock with in- 
numerable holes. 

The minutes and the hours flew past 
almost unnoticed. The tide, turning, began 
to lap a little louder far out on the beach, 
and the breeze grew fresher and cooler. 


Mr. Sherwood had dropped unconsciously © 


into a nap, and his wife began to clear away 
the remains of the lunch, and pack the bas- 
kets, while Miss Alice romped with the 
children, Fred and Mary were making a 
garden. Fred dug it with a shell, and piled 
a wall about it, while Mary planted it with 
the nosegays brought from home, sticking 
the stems of the flowers in the sand. Fred 
whittled little paling out of bits of drift- 
wood, and fenced it in, and then all the rest 
were called to admire the gay results of their 
labors. Jane and Josie had borrowed their 
penknives from Mr. Sherwood and Fred, 
and now, helped by Miss Alice, carved the 
names of all the party on the cliff. Fanny 


searched for places in the beach where little 
holes showed that sand fleas were below, 
and dug them up from their damp resting- 
place, to delight Toddles by seeing them 
hop off in a straight line toward the sea. 
But all were not allowed thus to make good 
their escape, for Fanny placed sume sand in 
her handkerchief, and put a number of the 
funny, transparent little things, which Fred 
declared must be ‘‘ young schrimps,”’ in it, 
to serve as bait for the grand fishing excur- 
sion promised for the next day. 

But among all the workers where was 
Pearl? She neither helped to plant the gar- 
den, nor to carve names and impossible an- 
imals on the rock, nor did she clap her bands 
with fat Toddles over the lively antics of the 
sand fleas. Where was Pearl? She had 
been seen not long after lunch nursing her 
doll, and vainly trying to tempt its appetite 
with a bunch of cherries, and had been heard 
to declare that “‘ the poor ’ittle thin’ had eat 
too much picanic, so it had.”’ 

Since then no one had seen Pearl, though 
it was now time to go home, and Mr. Sher- 
wood was just going to hitch the horses 
again to the wagon when she was missed. 

** Look about, children, she can’t be far 
off,” said he. ‘“* Don’t be alarmed, wife, 
nothing can possibly have happened to her; 
the youngsters will soon find her.” 

But, though the shore resounded with 
cries of ‘‘ Pearlie! Pearlie! ” though the little 
gully, now dry, down which a winter current 
had cut its way in a tortuous course, full of 
holes and crannies, was explored all the way 
to the field above by Fred, no Pearl was to 
be seen, and no voice responded to her 
name. 

The elders began to look anxious. 

**Can she bave gone to the cave again ?”’ 
said Mrs. Sherwood, to whom ‘the children 
had described it while at lunch. ‘Surely 
the little thing would be afraid to go there 
alone.” 

‘The cave! She must have gone there. 
She was the most reluctant of them all to 
leave it. God preserve her! I hope no 
harm is done,” said Mr. Sherwood, with a 
very serious face, setting off with long 
strides, as he spoke, down the beach. The 
others followed closely. He stopped before 
he reached the place. ‘See that point of 
rock jutting out there, that the water is 
breaking against,’ said he. ‘“* When I and 
the children were here before, we passed 
below it on a dry beach. The mouth of the 
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cave is just beyond, and must be quite cov- 
ered now, for I had to stoop to enter it.”’ 

‘* What shall we do? what shall we do? 
She must be there,’’ cried her aunt. ‘Oh, 
how could I be so careless, and the little 
thing in my charge.” 

** Come, come,” said Mr. Sherwood ythough 
his own face was pale, ‘‘ this won’t do, wife. 
Don’t cry, children,” he added to the fright- 
ened flock around, who began to fear, they 
scarcely knew what. ‘Scatter again, and 
look everywhere else, we are not certain she 
is bere. She may have wandered up the 
road by which we came tothe beach. Fred, 
‘come with me; I may need you.” 

He went quickly back to the wagon, and 
took a long, stout tethering rope from under 
the back seat. Throwing this over his 
shoulder, he ran up the road, and, reaching 
the field above, turned in the direction of 
the cave. Fred followed at his heels, scared 
and anxious, but watching every motion of 
his uncle, hoping to be able to help him. 
They passed above the point that the sea 
now beat against, and a moment later came 
to the big hole at the end of the cave. It 
was like a great well, and almost as difficult 
to see into, for the only light-that reached 
its bottom was from above, and Mr. Sher- 
wood found it very hard to distinguish any 
object within the opening. Fred’s eyes, 
sharper, or more readily adapting themselves 
to the gloom, discovered something in the 
far corner, and cried:— 

“ Pearlie! I’m sure that’s Pearlie, uncle!”’ 

** Here I is!”’ cried a shrill voice in reply. 

And the object below jumped up, and ran 
quickly toward them. 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Sherwood. 
“Fred, get me a short stick, quick. Pearl, 
stay just where you are; don’t move at all.’’ 

He took the long line, and made a loop at 
one end, and 4 little above tied the stick 
securely that Fred brought him. Fortu- 
nately there was a part of the mouth of the 

ole where the loose surface soil had all been 
hed away, leaving the solid rock bare, 
Mr. Sherwood leaped down to this place, 
and, standing at the edge of the hole, dropped 
the loop at Pearl’s feet, first tying the other 
end of the rope round his own waist, to 
make sure of retaining it, and to have his 
hands quite free. 

** Now, Pearlie, do just what I bid you. 
Do you hear?” 

Yeth, uncle.” 

** Well, put your foot in that loop; carefully 


now. Push the rope well under the instep. 
Now catch the stick, and hold tight. Are 
you sure you have it all right?” 

Yeth, indeed, uncle.”’ 

‘* Now hold as tight as ever you can, and 
don’t be frightened. I’m going to pull you 
up,—to give you a nice little ride,” 

Pearlie clenched her small fingers tightly 
around the stick, and her uncle drew the 
rope taut. Just then, a long, snake-like 
tongue of water curled over the sand, and 
glided to Pearl’s feet, covering them to the 
ankles. She screamed at the cold, unex- 
pected touch. 

** Hold tight now, Pearlie dear. 
sha’n’t reach you again. 
up! up!” 

And, with the words, her uncle quickly 
raised the rope, hand over hand, till a little 
shining, curly head, girt with blue ribbon, 
appeared in the sunlight, and Pearlie, caugbt 
up in his strong arms, was saved! The 
waters hissed below, filling the cave, but no 
one minded it now. Mr. Sherweod, Pearl 
still in his arms, ran to the edge of the cliff 
above the beach, and, with aloud ** Hurrah!” 
waved his handkerchief. Those below re- 
sponded heartily, and Pearl, brought down 
to the camping-ground, found herself a petted 
heroine, instead of getting the scolding she 
maybe deserved for running off alone. But, 
in the midst of the joyous greeting, her face 
clouded, and she burst into tears. 

“Oh, my dollie! my dollie!’’ she sobbed. 
She will be drownded! 

And then it came out that dollie couldn’t 
sleep in the strong light on the beach, and 
80 Pearl had gone to the cool, dark cave to 
put her to sleep in the stone cradle she had 
discovered there. 

** And I yent asleep too,” said Pearlie, 
*¢ till uncle woked me, and then I sepint my 
dollie.”’ 

Poor dollie was left to the partir of the 
great Pacific, and her fate is still unknown; 
but Pearlie was consoled by the promise of 
a new doll, twice as big, with eyes that 
would open and shut, and real hair, and she 
mourned no more for *‘ Eliza Catherine,”’ 
left behind in the cave. 

What happiness so great as a peril averted? 
and this happiness filled all the hearts that 
beat in that wagon, as it rolled gayly home, 
among the roses, and under the rows of 
rustling maples, and of locusts heavy with 
white blossoms, breathing their sweet, rich — 
odor through all the land. 


The water 
Now we go up! 
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. HOME TOPICS. 


Ensoy as You Go.—Some people mean to 
have a good time when their hard work is done 
—say at fifty. Others plan to enjoy themselves 
when their children grow up. Others mean to 
take their pleasures when they get rich, or when 
their business is on a sure foundation, or the 
farm is paid for, or the grind of some particular 
sorrow is past. These individuals might as well 
give up the idea of ever having a good time. 
The season of delight which is so long waited 
for rarely comes. Disease, poverty and death 
each claims its victims. The lives of those we 
love or our own go out, and then what is left ? 

Then take your pleasure to-day while yet there 
istime. Things may not be in the best shape 
for the visit that you have been so long planning 
to your only sister. It might be better if you 
could wait until you had a more stylish suit of 
clothes, or till the boy was home from college to 
look after the place; but she is readynow. You 
are both growing old—you had better go now. 
John drives round with the horse. ‘‘ Jump in, 
mother,’”’ he says; ‘‘it is a lovely day, and you 
need the fresh air.’’ Don’t say, “I can’t go, I 
was intending to make doughnuts,” or “My 
crimping-pins are not out,’’-or ‘‘ My dress is not 
changed.”” Put on a warm cloak, tie a veil 
around your hat, and take such things when you 
can get them; they are apt to be shy when you 
want them again. 

Don’t say, ‘‘I shall be glad when that child 
is grown up. What trouble he makes.” No; 
enjoy his cunning ways; revel in his affectionate 
hugs and kisses; they will not be so plentiful by 
and by. Enjoy his childhood; it will look sweet 
to you when he is gone forever. Enjoy the littles 
of every day. The great favors of fortune come 
but to few, and those who have them tell us that 
the quiet homely joys which are within the reach 
of all are infinitely better. Let us not cast them 
away, but treasure every sunbeam and get the 
light and warmth from it that the blessings 
hold. 

VACATION MAY K1ILu.—Every year the vaca- 
tion season claims its quota of victims, says the 
London Lancet. Many who have become some- 
what enfeebled by long confinement and close 
attention to the calls of sedentary occupations 
rush away for a short holiday, and endeavor by 
systematic over-exertion to make up for the 
inactivity of the past month. It then shows 
that the circulatory and respiratory systems work 
hand in hand, and that there is great danger, 
when, if the heart be weak, the respiration is at 
the same time temporarily stopped by exertion. 

The Lancet declares that many sudden deaths 
are caused each year by misuse of the vacation 


season, and also affirms that the experience of 
most city physicians shows that over-strain is 
often followed by prolonged illness. We know 
a wise lawyer who never did anything the first 
day of his vacation, as little as possible the sec- 
ond, took a short walk the third, two short walks 
the fourth, and not until the eighth day was 
ready to climb a mountain. By this cautious 
course he grew stronger to the end, and returned 
home with vitality enough to work till the time 
the next outing came around. 

One can make a great change in his habits 
without detriment if he takes a long time to do 
it, but only young persons can risk sudden 
changes, and they sometimes fall victims to the 
strain. 


Boston Cream Caxkes.—One half pound of 
butter, three fourths of a pound of sifted flour, 
eight eggs, one pint of warm water; stir the 
butter into the water and set it on the fire in a 
sauce-pan and let it boil, stirring it often; when 
it boils stir in the flour, let it boil two minutes, 
then take it off and let it cool; beat the eggs very 
light and stir them into this cooled paste; bake 
this on well-buttered tins ten minutes, dropping 
a large spoonful at a time, and be careful not to 
let these run together. Inside cream: One quart 
of rich sweet milk, four tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, three eggs well beaten, two cupfuls of 
powdered white sugar; wet the corn starch witb 
milk enough to make a smooth paste; boil the 
rest of the milk, and to this add the corn starch, 
sugar and eggs, stirring it till it is smooth and 
thick; add also one tablespoonful of butter and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla; set the mixture aside 
to cool; when cold, split the cakes and fill them 
with this mixture. 

CHocotaTte @axe.—Two cupfuls of white 
sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of rich 
sweet milk, three cupfuls of sifted flour, and the 
whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth; one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one half téae.. 
spoonful of soda; bake in layers and spread 
between each the following frosting: The yolks 
of two eggs beaten and added to one half cup of 
sweet milk and one and one half cups of pow- 
dered white sugar; boil till as thick as molasses, 
and then add one third of a cup of Baker’s 
chocolate dissolved or grated; stir the chocolate 
well into the frosting and spread between the 
layers; frost the top of the cake with white 
frosting. 

A pungent, pleasant, powerful, perfect pain 
preventative is N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica 
Ginger. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


) A SPUNKY SERPENT. 

The king snake is the wonder of all ophidians, 
qwrites a correspondent from Fort Davis, Texas, 
in the Philadelphia Times. A diminutive speci- 
men, scarcely more than three feet in length, yet 
the little fellow is so active, so wary, and is en- 
Aowed with such rare pluck that, as his name 
implies, he is truly and unquestionably the king 
ofthefamily. + 


I was cut after peccaries, or musk hogs, and~ 


sat down under a bunch of chaparral, near a 
stream of water, to rest and eat a bit of lunch. 
While thus employed, I was somewhat startled 
to-see a moccasin come rushing through the grass 
within a couple of yards of me, and go dashing 
head over heels, so to speak, splash into the 
water. After him, like a shot, was an elongated 
‘streak of bright green. In he went too, and 
then I knew there was fun in store. The water 
“was a sort of pool, without. much of an inlet or 
outlet, and unless by going across sand and rocks 
or coming back on shore, neither combatant 
could escape. 
_ Sure enough, after racing and tearing around 
an the pool like mad, both pursuer and pursued 
emerged from the opposite side, and proved to 
be, as I thought, a cotton-mouth moccasin and a 
rather small king snake. The latter was after 
the other, however, and before the big fellow 
‘gave up the race or could throw himself into an 
attitude of defense the king snake was upon 
him. The sole and entire power of the latter 
reptile Jies in his wonderful constricting abilities. 
_ Be has no fangs, no poison, nothing to attack or 
defend himself with save his coils, but these are 
‘ go.marvelously powerful and so terrible in ‘com- 
pressing that nothing in the animal or reptile 
world, according to its size, can begin to com- 
pare with him for the especial quality. 

No sooner had the meccagin stopped and 
turned to defend himself, than like lightning his 
enemy jumped upon him and proceeded to 
#queeze the life out of his ugly carcass. Tighter 
and.tighter drew the coils, always arranged so 

_ that the big one could not strike, and pretty 
soon the king’s body was nearly lost to view, so 
slender had it grown from the constriction and 
so.deep was he in the fat flesh of the moccasin. 
It looked like a green cord wound tightly around 
the latter’s body. 

At. last. the moccasin ceased resistance, and 
allowed his body to hang loose and inert. For 
ten minutes longer did the king snake hold his 
grip, then gradually loosened it, but always 
ready to resume his squeezing should his enemy 
exhibit any signs of life. Finally he uncoiled 
Ahimeelf entirely, saw that the moccasin was no 
giore, and then glided off through the brush. 


THe SEa.—The Caspian sea lies 


"eighty-five feet below the level of the Black sea, 


and is the greatest body of water in the world 
lying below the sea level. It is remarkable not 
only for this fact, but for the changes that have 
occurred in its level. About the first century of 
our era there is no doubt the level of the sea 
stood eighty-five feet above its present horizon, 
and of course spread over a vastly more exten- 
sive area than at present. The Russian Geo- 
graphical society has printed a treatise, written 
by N. M. Philipof, of these remarkable changes 
of level. Since the early part of the Christian 
era, a general and gradual decline of the level of 
the sea has taken place. 

Lieutenant Sokolef, a naval officer, while 
working in the Caspian region from 1843 to 
1848, collected much information. He found 
that in the present century the level had steadily 
fallen, just as in the last century it has risen, 
causing great apprehension among the inhabi- 
tants of an inundation, and given rise to the 
belief in periodical variations every thirteen 
years. 

Lerch, while in Baku, in 1734 and 1747, found 
submerged buildings which had stood on dry 
land thirty years before, and he mentions a say- 
ing of the Persians that the sea rose and fell 
alternately every thirty years. Mr. Philipof has 
made a special study of the whole question. In- 
quiring into the causes of these changes of level, 
he finds a variety of influences at work, such as 
wind driving the water towards certain coasts, 
temperature of the air causing in summer evapo- 
ration and consequent fall in level, and in winter 
cold producing a rise in level, Rivers, rain and 
earthquakes are also among the active agencies, 
causing fluctuations from month to month and 
from day to day. 

_ A Cataract in LABRADOR.—The interior of 
Labrador undoubtedly is the largest unexplored 
area on this continent. Up the Grand river, 
which empties into the Atlantic Ocean at Ham- 
ilton Inlet, are the Grand Falls, which, if every- 
thing is true about them that is reported, are the 
most stupendous falls in the world. They are 
only about a hundred and sixty miles up the 
river, but only two white men have ever seen 
them. 

_ Mr. R. F. Holme, three years ago, went. from 
England to visit the Grand Falls. He organized 
a little party to accompany him inland and ar- 
rived within about fifty miles of the falls, when 
he was compelled to return on account of the 
failure of his provisions, The Labrador Indians 
say these falls are haunted, and they carefully 
avoid them, believing that they will die if they 
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look upon them. The two white men who have 
seen them are Mr. Maclean, who, as he was 
ascending the river in 1839, was stopped by the 
falls, and Mr. Kennedy, who over thirty years 
ago had charge of Hudson Bay post in Labrador. 
Mr. Holme says the height of the falls is not 
certainly known, but in some respects there is 
litule doubt they are the greatest in the world. 
Though inner Labrador is so inadequately 
known, we are aware that it is a vast table-land 
whose limits are quite clearly defined. In the 
southeast the descent from the table-land is quite 
sudden, and almost immediately after leaving 


the plateau a level is reached that is very little © 


above that ef the sea, The Grand Falls are the 
place where the Grand river tumbles over the 
edge of this table-Iand, and almost the whole of 


_ the great drop is effected in this one descent. 


Professor Hind gives the height of this plateau 
as 2,240 feet. It has been estimated that the 
region at the foot of the falls is only 200 feet 
above sea level, and that the waters of Grand 
river have a perpendicular descent of about 
2,000 feet. 

JAPANESE TORTURE.—‘“ Yes, until recently 
they had exquisite methods of. torture and pun- 
ishment in Japan,’’ said Robert Johnstone, of 
Tokio, who has lived in that country for the last 
twenty-seven years. He said this in connection 
with a conversation and discussion of the pro- 
posed treaty extension throughout the Japanese 
Empire. The Japanese, said Mr. Johnstone, 
were willing to grant Europeans and foreigners 
generally free access to all parts of the country, 
but ‘they insisted that all foreigners should be 
amenable to Japanese laws before a Japanese 


ge. 

“ Aside from crucifixion, the beheading of 
maidens and the flogging of seles, they had, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, what I have always 
considered the most refined and exquisite torture 
possible. ‘This was death by lack of sleep. 
Cruel? There is no word in the English lan- 
guage strong enough to denounce that bestial 
and outrageous treatment. it is done like this: 
A regular box-like trap was prepared, say six 
feet high by two anda half feet wide. At the 
top was a wooden mold—cangur, it was called in 
the native tongue—where the head of the im- 
prisoned man was firmly held. It was so ar- 
ranged that by assuming any other than an erect 
position the whole weight of the offender’s body 

would rest on the chin. The man could neither 
lean backward, nor could he rest at any great 
length of time on his feet. The torture so en- 
dured is impossible to conceive. There was 
absolutely no chance fer the man to-sleep. 

** Another terrible punishment devised was to 
take a wooden sliver, saturate it thoreughly with 


turpentine, then drive it beneath the big toe nail 


of the culprit and set fire to it. But these bar- 
baric customs have departed. The Code Napo- 
leon has been adopted, only it is one thing to 
formulate laws, but decidedly another to admin- 
ister them.” 


Wuat THE BALLOON Has pro- 
portion of balloon accidents to successful de- 
scents, says Professor Blanchard, in the Forum, 
has been probably smaller than should have been 
anticipated. Blanchard, the first to take up 
ballooning as a vocation, died in his bed in 1809, 
after having made sixty-six ascents without 
accident. Many ascents have been made in the 
cause of science; and the names of Groen, who 
made over 1400 ascents; ef John Wise, who made 
the distance from St. Louis, Mo., to Jefferson 
County, N.Y., 1200 miles in 20 hours; of Gay 
Lussae and Biot, who in 1804 made a most valu- 
able series of meterological and physical observa- 
tions at the height of 19,000 feet; of Glashier, 
who rose to 37,000 feet with the aeronaut Cox- 
well; and especially, recently, of the brothers 
Tissandier—all these are familiar to every one. 

In 1794 the balloon was used for military pur- 
poses by Gen. Jourdan, who secured continual 
observation of the Austrian movements, and 
thus gained the battle of Fleury. The French 
are also reported to have used the same method 
in the battle of Solferino. A balloon corps was 
organized by Gen. McClellan at the outbreak of 
our own Civil War, 1861; and the use of balloons 
was one of the regular means of obtaining infor- 
mation of the movements of theenemy. During 
the siege of Paris, the balloon became the only 
means of sending dispatches out of the beleag- 
ured city, and proved to be very reliable. Ofalb 
the balloons sent out from Paris, over sixty im 
number, but three were lost; and they probably 
simply because they were dispatched at night, to 
avoid the risk from the fire of the enemy, which, 
as the event proved, was far less dangerous than 
darkness. Every government probably new has. 
a‘balloon corps. 


“Save Money on Bicycies.”—One of the 
oldest, and to-day, one of the most successful 
bicycle houses in the country is that of A. W. 
Gump & Co., of Dayton, Ohio. Established in 
1874, they commenced handling bicycles in 1880, 
and by persistent and skilltul advertising, sup- 
plemented and backed up by fair and honest. 
dealings, they have gained for themselves an 
enviable reputation second to none in their line 
of trade. They are centrally located and have 
every facility for shipping to any part of the 
country, and, being large shippers, can always. 
secure the best rates for their customers, so that 
distance is but a trifle to them, their trade new 

extending to every corner of the United States, 
as well as Bermuda, Mexico and South America. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 4.—Pyramid. 


Epwix R. Brieces, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 
Answers to May Puzzles, 
68.—Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


69.—C AIC 70.—LABLAB 6 A male name. 7 To urge on. 8 Errors ex- 
AGNES ARRIVE cepted (Abbr.). 9 A consonant. 
INSANE BRAVED TRIANGLE. 
CEASING LIVERY 
SNIVEL AVERSE Amputations. ~ 
ENEMA BEDYED 5.—Behead and curtail one who deals in cloth, 
GLAD and leave a plant. 
‘71.—Cut(to)e. 72.—Gu(two)rt. 6.—A fishing vessel, and leave healthful. 
73.—Bur(do)n. 74.—S(crew)pine. 7.—A public «r professional writer, and leave 
75.—M(other)y. the manager of a stable. 
76.—R Tl.—M 8.—Faithful, and leave to tarnish. 
SUP RIM 9.—To write unskillfully, and leave the crop of 
SUPRA RAGES. birds. Mrs. J. W. 
RUPTURE MIGRATE 
PRUDE MEADOW 10.—Numerical 
ARE STOLE The whole, composed of 11 letters, is a plant 
E EWER of several species, some of them prized for the 


Across—i A letter. 2 Close of the day. 3 To 
raise. 4 Culture. 5 A forerunner. Down—1 
A consonant. 2 Tellurium (Abbr.). 8% A pro- 
noun. 4 Fish of a certain kind. 5 To let down. 


beauty of their flowers. The 8, 6, 2, 4, is fright- 


ful. The 10,9, 5, 1, isa thick mass. The 11, 7. 
8.—P 84.—T Drop Letter Proverbs. 

wa TUYERE 12.—A-i-r-h-u-d-a-e-g-o-m-m-r-, W. H. R. 
VITTA LEVEL Syncopations 

RE Awe ED RE “etd TS and leave merchandise. 
D 8 serpent of Egypt from irrita- 
eave to desire. 
15.—An excursion from a bey, and leave a 
shsne™ ant-u. kind of spiritous drink. 
. —Heg-o. 16.—A vessel for holding water from a heating 
oy apparatus, and leave the visible surface. 
Ge is primal in the sun —_ ” 
Like the TOTALS en the sea; > th 
Thinking over dollars won 
By the snares which he has spun, Prizes for Solutions, 
Leaving weeny eae For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
Mavps. answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
2.—Oblique Rectangle. July 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 


1 A letter. 2 Arodent. 8 Values. 4 Exclu- 


“ ive grants for the right to new inventions. 5 


Capable of being extended or drawn out. 6 
Compensation. 7 Inconsiderable. 8 Suffers. 9 
Deduced. 10 Recalling to life. 11 A number. 
122A masculine name. 18 A letter. 


and for the next best list a small book ef poems. 
March Solvers. 

Lizette, Birdie Lane, Rollin G. Stone, Katie 
Smith, E. G. D., Bridget McQ., D. E. i 
Ned Nason, English Bey, Nicholas, Minnie 
Jones, Savidge, Black Hawk, Teddy, J. D. L., 


Cram DEANE. Vinnie, Ann Eliza, A. Mary Khan, Ida May, 
Geraldine and Lillie Lee. 
1 A letter. 2 To in a vail. 3 A bird. Prize- Winners. 


4 A trifler. 6 An enclosure for cattle. 6 To 
-come fully up to. 7 A letter. 
D. E. Gerry. 


Lizette, Mechanic Falls, Maine, for the largest 
list of correct answers; J. D. L., Philadeiphia, 
Pa., for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


‘THE OLD PIANO IN THE FRONT PARLOR. 
(AFTER LONGFELLOW.) 


Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And there, throughout the livelong day 
Jemima plays the pi-a-na, 

Do, re, mi, 

Mi, re, do. 


In the front parlor, there it stands, 
And there Jemima plys her hands 
While her papa, beneath his cloak, 
Mutters and groans, “ This is no joke!” 
And swears to himself and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 

* Do, re, mi, 

Mi, re, do.” 


‘Through days of death and days of birth 
She plays as if she owned the earth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
- She drums as if it did her good, 
And still she sits from morn till night 
And plunks away with main and might 
Do, re, mi, 
Mi, re, do. 


In that mansion used to be 
Free hearted hospitality ; 
But that was many years before 
Jemima monkeyed with the score. 
When she began her daily plunk, 
Into their graves the neighbors sunk. 
Do, re, mi, 
Mi, re, do. 


To other worlds they’ve long since fied, 

All thankful that they’re safely dead. 

They stood the racket while alive 

Until Jemima rose at five, 

And then they laid their burdens down, 

And one and all they skipped the town. 
Do, re, mi, 
Mi, re, do. 


—The Jury, Rochester, N.Y. 


TWO MINUTES LATE. 
MR. BROWN’S EXPERIENCE AT CATCHING 
EARLY TRAINS. 


Mr. Brown is going to the city on the seven 
o'clock train, Monday morning. Important 
business demands that he should go on that 
train. The nine o’clock express would not an- 
swer his purpose at all. It is imperative that he 
should catch the seven o’clock mail. 

He tells this to his wife on Sunday evening, 


after they get home from Rev. Mr. Dingley’s 
stirring lecture on Total Depravity. 

Mrs. B. is absorbed in reflecting on the terrible 
condition of everybody, and the wicked in par- 
ticular, and does not pay much attention to 
Brown’s little communication. She manages, 
however, to comprehend that he wants his 
breakfast at six o’clock, sharp. It is ten min- 
utes’ walk to the station, and Brown is a corpu- 
lent man, with symptoms of heart disease, and it 
is dangerous for him to hurry. 

Mrs. B. calls the cook and gives her order for 
breakfast. The cook is an estimable young 
lady, and she has a ‘‘follower’? who will stay 
later than he should, and Maggie is sleepy morn- 
ings, and cross, too. For we have always ob- 
served that girls whose lovers stay too late at 
night are invariably cross the next day. Maggie 
is no exception. It is just six o’clock when she 
gets out of bed. It is a foggy morning, and so 
dark that she overslept herself. The fire is out 
in the range. The coal refuses to burn. The 
kindlings are damp. The chimney is disposed 
tosmoke. Everything is at cross purposes. 

Mr. Brown is stamping about overhead in his 
very creakiest boots, trying to button on an ex- 
tremely stiff linen collar. Buttonholes are never 
big enough, unless they are too big, you know. 
Off comes a button, and Mrs. Brown is too busy 
quieting the baby to attend to such a thing asa 
button. Button, indeed! when that darling 
little cherub is crying her precious eyes out at 
being waked up in the middle of the night by 
her bad, naughty papa, who is going to Bosten, 
or some other wicked place. 

Brown puts in a pin, and proceeds to button 
on his cuffs. One cuff button is missing. He 
rushes round the room frantically, overturning 
cologne stands, bottles of paregoric and seothing 
syrup, hat boxes, ribbons, and the pile of be- 
ruffied and be-fluted dry-goods on the rocking- 
chair which his wife wore last night to that 
lecture on Total Depravity. 

Mrs. Brown spitefully tells him he needn’t 
tear the house down; and directly he finds the 
button in the wash bowl, where he remembers to 
have heard it drop last night. 

In not a very placid frame of mind he 
down to breakfast. Coffee fearfully hot; and 
potatoes fearfully cold. He tries a mouthful of 
the scalding liquid, but he ejects it almost in- 
stantly, and sprinkles into fashionable polka 
spots his clean shirt bosom and the fresh table- 
cloth. Feels like swearing, but remembers that 
he joined the church last week, and profanity is 
forbidden. 
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He chokes down a morsel of soggy bread and 
watery potatoes; and begins a plate of oatmeal 
mush, which he is eating for his digestion; but 
the distant whistle of a locomotive strikes on his 
ear. He starts up—men who are going any- 
where in the railway cars always start at the 
sound of a whistle, even when they know that 
their train is not due for two hours. 

He looks at the clock. Just fifteen minutes 
of seven. No time to put on his overcoat or 
muffle up his throat. He must do that as he 
goes. He crushes on his hat, seizes his sachel, 
crams into it a bundle of papers, a half-finished 
novel which he means to read by the way, and a 
pair of shoes which his wife got in town for 
Sadie, the oldest girl, which were too small and 
must be exchanged. 

He dashes out of the front door, the sachel in 
one hand and his muffler in the other, and his 
overcoat on his arm. Mrs. Brown screams to 
him from the chamber window :— 

** John, you are never going off without kiss- 
ing darling little Daisy ?”’ 

So he goes back and gets threugh the kissing 
ceremony, and hears, as he rushes down-stairs, 
Mrs. B. telling him to get ashes of roses, sixteen 
yards, and be sure and not forget the chinchilla 
for 'Tom’s coat, and mind and 
steel shanks. . 

When he is ten yards from the tables he finds 
that he has forgotten his watch, and by the time 
that is wecured has just eight minutes in 
which to make a ten minutes’ walk. 

Whistle sounds in the distance as he ‘tears 
along. -Jones screams to him from the piazza of 
the house, as he smokes his after-breakfast cigar, 
that he’d better hurry or he’ll be late. 

Brown puts on a little more steam ~ 
along. ‘That overcoat is desperately vy. ‘So 
isthesachel. He tries tochange.them from one 
hand to the other. Down goes the sachel in the 
mud; and out roll those shoes and a bottle which 
Mrs. B. is sending to town for “ baby’s drops.’’ 
He secures them at last and starts upon the run. 
Nothing but running will save him now. 
~ People along the way become excited geet 
the thing. ..They rush to the curbstones to see 
how he is coming out. Small boys wave their 
hats to him, and shout :— 

**Go it, old Fatty!” 

And he hears from a small army of gamins, 
who are playing _—e such cheering remarks 
as these :— 

Two-forty!”’ 

‘ll bet my money on him!” 

**Good bottom!” 

** Git the pole!” 

** Pocket the eweepetakes! ” 

it, Toots!” 

Brown is angry enough to shake the breath 
out of the individual bodies of the little wretches, 
but he remembers that free speech is one of the 


privileges for which our forefathers fought, and 
bled, and died, and he seeheate—one, besides, 
he hasn’t time. 

All the dogs in town are ouiaapiien to see 
him off, and the barking is most enlivening. 
Dogs seem to know that a man running for a 
train has no time to kick them, and his ex- 
tremity is their opportunity. Dogs are very 
sagacious animals. 

Brown does not venture to look up lest it 
should take time, but he knows by the seund of 
the bell that the train is running into the depot. 
He redoubiles his exertions. The perspiration is 
pouring in ® stream down his forehead, and his 
clean shirt feels like a wet sheet « pack,”? but he 
has hopes. Puffing and blowing, he stumbles 
on the rear end of the platferm. 

minutes late!” yells a bystander. 

Brown strikes into a gallop, resolved to do it 
or die. 

The bell rings furiously. 

** All aboard!’’ shouts that diabolical eondac- 
tor, in his gilt-banded cap; and the train begins 
to move. 

Brown waves his sachel in the air; but when 
did ever the spectacle of a waving sachel melt 
the stony hearts of a set of railroad employes ? 
They rather enjoy Brown’s agony. They lean 
out and grin at him as they glide along. His 
blood is up; he makes a flying dash for the hand- 
rail of the last car and swings himself to the 
platform, minus his hat, which. bounces off and 
rolls helplessly in the gutter. 

Never mind the hat —let it go. He has done 
it, if he was two minutes late. Yes, sir; Brown 
is going to the city on the séven o’clock train. 
He is.—Kate Thorne, in New York Weekly. 


Somebody says, “ Half the troubles of life are 
born of trifles.’”” Somebody is .not far wrong. 
Man is so fearfully and wonderfully made that 
he bears great evils with more equanimity than 
what are called little annoyances. If Benedict 
loses the wife of his bosom, the odds are that he 
bears the dispensation like a Christian; but if he 
mislays his latch-key he too frequently swears 
like a heretic. 

An individual capable of burying his grand- 
mother without a groan has been known to 
manifest a remarkable degree of feeling at the 
absence of a shirt-button: The mysterious dis- 
appearance of small, inanimate objects fre- 
quently gives rise to the most lively concern. 

Strong-minded ladies, who would scorn to 
show undue excitement amid the convulsions of 
an earthquake, have been heard to use intem- 
perate expressions when they could not and 
their scissors. 

There are dozens of articles in common use 
which have a villainously provoking trick of 
concealing themselves at the very moment when 
they are most needed, that might well disturb 
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THINGS PLEASANT 


the moral equilibrium of a saint. Indeed, we 
have known a church member, in good standing, 
to say things about a missing pair of spectacles 
which were anything but canonical. 

Devout anglers, who would not have winced 
under the misfortune that befell Jonah, some- 
times stamp with rage when their lines, instead- 
of falling in pleasant places, get fast in a sub- 
merged snag or an impending tree; and we have 
seen two Christian women in a street car in a 
sublime passion because one of them wanted a 


window open and the other wanted it shut. 


Almost any of us can brace ourselves up to 
encounter with fortitude the great difficulties of 
life; it is the little ones that upset. He who can 
bear both without wincing or ill-temper is not 


‘only a hero to the world at large but even to his 


family. 

He was a majestic man, with a whole car load 
of dignity resting on bis shoulders as he walked 
down the beach to the edge of the water. 

You can chaff some men as they thus stand 
waiting. You can call them old man, or old 


. fellow, and ask if the water is cold enough for 


them, or if they don’t want another iceberg in 
theirs, Noone attempted to chaff this old Ro- 
man. His demeanor forbade it. All the small . 
boys stood back in a respectful way while he 


folded his arms and gazed out across the heaving 


sea as if he expected to see the coast of Spain. 
The great man finally entered the water. It 


_was beneath his dignity to yell ‘* ooch!’’ as the 


cold water sawed away at his ankles, or tv pause” 
in his advance as he got started. [Te headed 
right out for the breakers, squared himself for 


the coming roller, and he wouldn’t have turned | 


his side or jumped it for a thonsand dollars. 
The roller came booming in, and while all others 
ducked or dived, his majesty stood on hie pins 
and faced it. 

Next moment. something came schrseeelian 
thing which turned over and over as it. came— 
something which spit and gasped and clawed and 
strangled as it struggled up. It was his majesty. 
The wind had been knocked out of him, and he 
had been flung end over end, and plowed along 
the bottom, and his dignity was nil. As he got 
up there was a general yell of delight, but he did 
not hear it. He looked neither to the right nor 
left, but marched away with stately step for the 
bath-house, leaving a dripping trail on the sands 
behind him, and we never saw him again. 


A laborer at the Dundee harbor told his wife, 
on awakening, a curious dream which he had 
during the night. He dreamed that he saw 
coming toward him, in order, four rats. The 
first one was very fat, and was followed by two 
lean rats, the rear rat being blind. The dreamer 
was greatly perplexed as to what evil might fol- 
low, as it has been understood that to dream of 
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rats denotes coming calamity. He appealed to 
his wife about this, but she, poor woman, could 
not help him. His son, a sharp lad, who heard 
his father tell the story, volunteered to be inter- 
preter. ‘‘The fat rat,’ he said, ‘“‘is the man 
who keeps the public house which you visit so 
often, the two lean ones are me and my mother, 
and the blind one is yourself, father.’ 


A family let their house furnished, leaving in 
ita large dog. The tenant was an old lady who 
liked to sit in a particularly comfortable chair in 
the drawing-room; but as the dog was also fond 
of the chair, she frequently found him in posses- 
sion. Being rather afraid of the dog, she did 
not dare to drive him out, and therefore used to 
go to the window and call ‘‘Cats!” The dog 
would then rush to the window and bark, and 
the lady would take possession of the chair. 
One day the deg entered the room and found ‘the 
lady in possession of the chair. He ran to the 


window and barked excitedly. The lady got up . 
to see what was the matter, and the dog instantly - 


seated himself in the chair. 


Dashaway, to hostess, after an evening party: - 
want to ask you if I may have the privilege . 
of escorting the two Curtis girls home. They - 


are by far the prettiest girls in the room.”’ 
Hostess: ‘‘ Certainly, my dear Mr. Dashaway; 


I was just about to ask you if you would be so - 


kind, for there is such a scarcity of. gentlemen. ~ 


But it is rather awkward for you that <there ¢ are 


two of them.” 
‘Oh, that’s all right.” 5 
A moment later, to the elder Miss Curtis: “ bey 


dear Miss Curtis, | am going to escort ronments & 


home. I will be back for you in half an hour.’’ 


Widow Grizzle’s husband lately died of 
cholera. In the midst of the most acute bodily 
pain, after the hand of death had touched him, 
and while writhing in agony, his gentle wife said 
to him, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Grizzle, you needn’t Kick 
round so and wear all the sheets out, if you are 
dying!” 


DIARY FOR A I A HOT WEEK. 


Sunday—Day of rest; of course nothing can be 
done. 


Monday—Being early in the week, don’t be 


‘too precipitate in beginning anything. _ 


Tuesday—Determine not to let the week go by 
without achieving something brilliant. 

Wednesday— Resolve on vigorous measures for 
to-morrow. 

Thursday—Mature yesterday’s deliberations. 

Friday—Rather too late in the week to do ‘any- 
thing. 

a i yourself up to society, and 
consult friends (who know best) what is to be 
done next. 
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